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PREFACE 


Shortly after the 1955 Geneva Summit Conference, Mr. Nelson Rockef: eller, 
Special Assistant to the President, convened a panel of knowledgeable persons 
to consider the psychological aspects of U. S. strategy in the light of the Post- 
Geneva situation. The findings of this panel have been submitted in a report 
entitled “Psychological Aspects of U. 8. Strategy.” Individual papers written 
for consideration of the panel in the preparation of this report are included in 
this volume. 


The terms of reference of the study panel which produced this volume of 
individual papers are implicit in the world situation. It was thought that “an 
initial survey of the psychological aspects of the political, economic, social, 
and military factors affecting [the security of the United States]” would 
undoubtedly result in the panel focusing attention not only on certain vital 
areas of governmental activity, but on the major regional problems as well. 


Background areas of investigation to which the panel turned included: 
(1) major political trends, (2) the military balance, and (3) Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America as geographic units. Likely emerging for- 
eign policies of various nations, the cohesiveness of the Soviet bloc versus the 
Free World alliance system, the scale and character of the likely Soviet effort 
in the arms race over the next five to ten years, the likely Communist challenge 
to the underdeveloped areas over this same time period, and the possible uses 
to which the Soviets might put arms parity or superiority, or other positions of 
relative strength, were assessed and considered. 


The psychological aspects of implementing programs were an important 
term of reference for the panel. The scale and character of the Free World 
effort in a number of crucial areas were considered. In addition, the panel 
accepted the task of how best to integrate its findings in order to provide 
governmental departments with useful, definitive psychological ruidance. 


All the foregoing considerations are in varying degrees reflected in the indi- 
vidual papers presented in this volume. These papers were written as a pre- 
liminary step before the panel met to deliberate. ‘They served as the basis 
from which the final panel report evolved. 


It should be emphasized that each of these papers is the work of an indi- 
vidual, with varying degrees of assistance from his critic. The substance of 
each is not necessarily agreed to in toto by the panel as a whole. 


The letter inviting panel participation and the objectives of the panel are 
appended. 
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Paper 1 


A Post-Geneva Estimate of Soviet Intentions 


Originator: Philip E. Mosely 


Critic: Stefan Possony 


1, THE PROBLEM 


The problem is to estimate both the possible 
and probable range of Sovict intentions now and 
in the near future, e. g., during the next twelve 
to eighteen months, 


II, ASSUMPTIONS 


For purposes of this discussion, it is not 
assumed that the Soviet leaders now in com- 
mand of Soviet decisions are entirely new 
people, devoid of Sovief experience or Bol- 
shevik ideology, but are people who have 
struggled to the top within the Stalinist system, 
and that Khrushchey was sincere, in his ex- 
promptu speech of September 17, in asserting 
his devotion to Leninist ideology. It is also 
assumed that, although the present leaders 
have demonstrated a greater flexibility and 
adaptability in their tactics than at any time 
since 1946, they are fully aware of the limits 
within which their ideology allows them to 
manouver, as well as of the limits set by the 
concrete interests of the Sovict state in the 
pursuit of its forcign policy aims. It is further 
assumed that the present leadership is well 
aware of the earlier periods of relative flexi- 
bility, demonstrated particularly in the mid- 
1930's and during World War II, and that they 
have not exhausted the range of adaptations 
which they can introduce into the immediate 
conduct of Soviet policy. It is assumed like- 
wiso that the experience of the past two and 
one-half years suggests that it is relatively 
fruitless to attempt to identify a “hard” or 


“soft” policy with this or that individual within 
the ruling group. 

For purposes of this estimate it is assumed 
that the Soviet leadership understands, better 
than did Stalin, the impact of the atomic age, 
the nature of new weapons, and therefore the 
dangers which inhere in the race for supremacy. 
Tt is also assumed that the Soviet leaders are 
better aware than previously of the difficult 
choices which they must make in the allocation 
of resources to various purposes. It is clear 
that the new leadership is showing a much 
sharper awareness of the actual and potential 
reactions abroad to their policies, together with 
a growing slcill in manipulating these reactions. 
The Free World, and particularly the United 
States, can no longer rely on massive Soviet 
hostility of expression to provide the basis for 
our own decisions. These decisions must be 
planned skillfully to seize and retain the initia- 
tive in the face of a greatly expanded Soviet 
arsenal of political warfare weapons. 


Ill. DISCUSSION 


The new Soviet tactic of relaxation has dis- 
tinguished carefully between trivial and essen- 
tial interests. The long-overdue Soviet accept- 
anes of the treaty with Austria has initiated 
profound shifts in the popular estimate, with 
Europe, of the nature and extent of the Soviet 
threat. Without sacrificing any important 
interest, the Soviet leadership has achieved an 
important change in the international atmos- 
phere. The abandonment of the useless quarrel 
with Tito has probably moved Yugoslavia to 
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the position of a neutral, one which on many 
international issues will support tlie Soviet 
position. This gesture, together with the out- 
break of Greek-Turkish antagonism, has greatly 
reduced, at least temporarily, the defensive 
value of the three-power Balkan alliance, The 
withdrawal from the Porkkala, base will relieve 
the fear of renewed Soviet aggression widely 
felt in Finland, and will reinforee neutralist 
trends in the other Scandinavian countries. At 
the same time the Soviet government has made 
it amply clear, if it were not clear before, that 
it has no intention of abandoning its valuable 
colony, East Germany, and that neutralism is 
designed only for export beyond the boundaries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

The effects of the new Soviet tactic are favor- 
able within the Soviet Union. It creates a far 
stronger basis for popular acceptance of the 
regime’s claims to be pursuing a peace-loving 
policy. If a reversal comes, and it can come 
over night, a new policy of tension will be ac- 
cepted with greater credence by the population 
at large as well as by the Communist Party. 
At home the Soviet leadership has traditionally 
followed a policy of alternate tension and relaxa- 
tion, realizing that an unrelenting state of ten- 
sion leads to many unfavorable results, deple- 
tion of hope, pessimistic expectations for the 
future and other morale-depressing results. 
Within the satellites the new tactic is also 
favorable. It tends to strengthen the position 
of the Communist ruling groups and to discour- 
age expectations of an early liberation, which 
previously has been expected, as the result of 
an early clash between the two major blocs. 
A policy of relaxation, which could haye been 
risky in earlier years, offers no substantial risks 
today to Soviet control, for during the years of 
sharp tension the Communist apparatus has 
been recruited, disciplined and given confidence 
in its ability to rule, with Soviet backing. 

Within Western Germany the effects of the 
new tactic are favorable to the Soviet position. 
Those who oppose .rearmament can now assert 
that the new Soviet policy makes it unnecessary 
for Germany to incur the economic costs and 
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political risks of rearming. It reinforces the 
hopes of those who believe that reunification 
can be achieved through a policy of weakness. 
Tt discourages those who support rearmament 
and cooperation with the West because the 
general atmosphere of relaxation makes it ap- 
pear that, no matter what efforts Germany may 
make, the prospect for reunification becomes 
dimmer. In Western Europe and Japan, social 
and political resentment of the cost of defense 
and political resentments over the inevitable 
frictions of alliances promote indifference to 
the common aims of the free world and leave 
the way open to revive many domestic and 
intra-alliance squabbles. Within the United 
States the willingness to make sacrifices to 
maintain and strengthen the free world alliances 
and to give the primary to international aims 
over domestic ones is likely to be diminished. 

Has the Soviet leadership exhausted its bag 
of Christmas presents? There seems to bo 
very few further “concessions” which it can 
make in order to retain the initiative in tho 
course of relaxation. Cultural exchanges offer 
an insubstantial and undramatic ground for 
new gestures. The development of trade 
between the Soviet bloc and the free world is 
likely to be slow and to be fraught with moro 
disappointments of expectations than with ful- 
fillments of hopes on the part of the free world 
countries. One possibility is that the Sovict 
leadership expects the tendency of relaxation 
to be of relatively short duration and is there- 
fore willing to spend its chips somewhat lavislily 
at this time, in order to achieve a maximum 
short-term effect upon opinion abroad. A 
second possibility is that, though the Soviet 
leadership may intend to continue the policy of 
relaxation into an indefinite future, the outside 
world will come to realize that the basic position 
and demands of the Soviet regime remain un- 
changed and will therefore recover gradually 
from the immediate impact of the Soviet 
policy of relaxation and will come to take a 
more balanced view of the medium-range 
prospect for better relations between the two 
blocs. 
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If the Soviet leadership is sincere in seeking 
a long-range relaxation, followed by genuine 
co-existence, it would do exactly what it is 
doing now. However, in order to continue the 
strengthening of the mood of relaxation abroad 
the Soviet leadership would have to provide 
new and stronger proof of its long-range inten- 
tion. ‘The most important single sphere of 
such proof would be in the field of inspection 
and limitation of armaments. And it is pre- 
cisely in this sphere that the Soviet leadership 
is least likely to display any genuine evidence of 
secking a long-range relaxation of tension. 
That is why the question of control of arma- 
ments must be pursued with a maximum of 
energy and the greatest possible clarity of 
statement for the public at large, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Is the Sovict leadership engaged in one of its 
classical mancuvers, designed to reduce tension 
and allied unity in Europe, in expectation of 
sharpened tension in Asia? ‘There is no ques- 
tion but what the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist leaderships consider Southeast Asia a 
highly favorable field of expansion during the 
next few years. They also believe that a 
further shaking of American prestige in Asia 
may give them control of Formosa and of South 
Korea, together with the neutralization of 
Japan, and that they must strive to minimize 
the risks of war in pursuing these aims. The 
Chinese Communists are preparing intensively 
the capability for seizing the offshore islands 
and, if they carry this out with direct damage 
to American prestige, they may hope to shake 
the Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa. 
The important thing for them is to be as certain 
as they can that the United States will be 
dotarred by its allies from retaliation. Strength- 
ening the mood of relaxation in Western Europe 
is the best way to achieve a separation between 
the American position in Europe and that in 
Asia. 

American policy will be confronted shortly 
with the question of whether to permit “free 
elections” for the unification of Vietnam; if it 
decides not to permit them, in order to prevent 
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a further territorial expansion by the Com- 
munist bloc, it will then face the problem of 
creating a viable regime in South Vietnam and 
of defending it by American land power. A 
refusal of “free elections” will be followed by 2 
renewal of guerrilla warfare, conducted by a 
vastly strengthened Viet Minh force without 
direct Chinese Communist participation. Over 
this issue, as well as over the question of retalia- 
tion against an attack on the offshore islands, 
the Soviet leadership presumably hopes to 
isolate the United States from its allies. It 
may hope, beyond that, that the fear of a major 
wat breaking out in the Far Hast may lead the 
allies of the United States to request the with- 
drawal of American forces from their territories, 
perhaps for the period of the Far Eastern crisis. 

The Communist aggression in Korea was 
followed by a sharpened fear of agepression in 
Europe and thus provided an important stimu- 
lus to the efforts for self-defense and mutual 
defense. The Korean outbreak had beon 
preceded by several years of extreme pressure 
against vulnerable points along the European 
periphory of the Soviet bloc. A similar but 
more confusing Communist outthrust, for 
example in Indochina, may not have a similarly 
stimulating effect on self-defense efforts in 
Europe, since it will have been preceded by a 
systematic pattern of minor but lecally impres- 
sive concessions. 

The “concessions” which are being used as 
counters by the Soviet leadership in its present 
tactic are of slight or no importance te the 
Soviet bloc but have an impressive impact on 
the peoples beyond its borders. Tt is necessary 
to negotiate actively on the really difficult 
problems in order to make clear to European 
peoples that the basic Soviet position in 
respect to Germany and the satellites remains 
unchanged. It is desirable to take an initiative 
in lessening trade barriers, except in carefully 
defined strategic lists, in order to prevent this 
card from being played against the American 
and free world position. It is important to 
establish a broader free world position on the 
principal issues in the Far East, since otherwise 
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the United States alliances elsewhere in the 
world may be nullified in practice through the 
pursuit of a separate policy in the Far East by 
the United States, There is no sign whatever 
that the Chinese Communist leadership or the 
Soviet leadership have relaxed their immediate 
aims in the Far East. It is more likely, on 
balance, that, by diversifying their tactics in 
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Europe and in Asia, they are striving to secure 
local political and perhaps military advances 
in the Far East, hoping at the same time to 
weaken or destroy the U. 5. system of alliances 
and to achieve their basic aim: the retraction 
of American power from its advanced positions 
to the territory of U. S. allies. 
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Thresholds of U.S. Effort 


Originator: Max F. Millikan 


Critic: George Pettee 


The drafters of basic policy statements at the 
level of NSC papers are confronted with a 
serious dilemma. On the one hand if they 
male these statements too detailed and specific, 
they will make inadequate allowance for the 
‘nnumerable variations of circumstance and 
event which must condition the detailed im- 
plementation of a broad policy. On the other 
hand if they are to be drawn so as to cover all 
contingencies and still be short, they are in 
danger of being so general and platitudinous as 
to be of almost no use in providing selective 
guidance in deciding between tivo alternative 
specific courses of action, The requirements 
of brevity and interdepartmental compromise 
usually force the drafters to seize the second 
horn of this dilemma and escape their obliga- 
tion to be helpful to those charged with de- 
tailed implementation by the use of such 
phrases as “where appropriate,” “when re- 
quired by the national interest,” ‘unless 
clearly dictated by security considerations,” 
and the like. In part this is a weakness which 
is inherent in the very nature of a basic policy 
paper and cannot be avoided by the most 
conscientious and unambiguous drafting. It 
is part of the essence of “policy” that it cannot 
be fully defined in general terms and can be 
recognized only after the fact as a series of 
consistent specific acts taken in a particular 
context, designed to produce cumulatively a 
major general result. 

It is the obligation of drafters of basic 
policy proposals, however, to reduce to an 
iyreducible minimum the degree to which 
implementation must be played by ear. There 
is one particular respect in which there is both 
a possibility and an urgent need to improve 


practice in this regard. This has to do with 
giving indications of the order of magnitude of 
effort required if a recommended course of 
action is to have, even qualitatively, the result 
it is designed to achieve. 

Some activities are of the “some is good, 
more is better” variety; that is, there is a small 
benefit to be derived from a small effort and 
the benefit increases in a fairly regular fashion 
as the effort increases. The decision as to 
how much effort to expend in view of all the 
circumstances is one which results from a 
balancing of rising costs against rising benefits. 
The precise amount decided upon is a matter 
of judgment and there is little in the way of 
objective rules to fell the decision-maker 
whether it should be more or less, There are 
other activities, however, in which a minimum 
threshold of effort must be crossed if the result 
is to be even qualitatively in the right direction. 
Lesser efforé does not produce merely a lesser 
result; it produces no desirable result at all. 
One can drive a car at any speed from a creep 
in low gear to eighty miles per hour and get 
where one wants to go at a varying cost in 
time. But if one is flying an airplane, one 
must achieve a certain critical velocity or the 
plane will never leave the ground. 

Where one is dealing with what the mathe- 
matician would call the case of continuous 
variation there is some defense for the drafter 
of basic policy who refuses to attach numbers 
to his recommendations on the ground that 
the precise degree of effort justified must de- 
pend on complex considerations outside the 
scope of the policy under review. The only 
question the policy leaves unsettled is the degree 
and not the kind of effect to be achieved. But 
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where there is a discontinuity in the relation 
between effort and benefit, specifically where 
there exists a threshold effect of the kind de- 
scribed above, the policy is not really defined 
even in broad terms unless some indication is 
given of the minimum scale of effort required 
to get the kind of effect one is auning at. 

It is the contention of this paper that thresh- 
olds of this sort characterize a number of key 
areas of our cold war policy, that we are expend- 
ing some effort in all these areas, but that the 
effort is currently well below the threshold and 
that in consequence we have the illusion of a pol- 
icy rather than the policy itself. Whether one 
agrees with this judgment of the effectiveness 
of current efforts there can surely be no quarrel 
with the principle that where a minimum 
threshold of effort can clearly be shown to be 
required to achieve a result in the right direc- 
tion the identification of that threshold (at 
least to an order of magnitude) is a necessary 
part of any basic document purporting to 
describe the policy. 


I. WHY ARE THERE THRESHOLD 
EFFECTS? 


There are three sorts of reasons for the 
existence of threshold effects. In tho first 
place the United States may be engaged in an 
endeavor whose outcome depends upon the 
relative scale of our effort compared to that 
of another power. Conventional military com- 
bat falls in this category, The threshold is set 
by the opposing power to be overcome or frus- 
trated. If the effort is too small, the result is 
defeat; if it is adequate, the result is victory or 
effective deterrence. ‘The difference between 
the results is clearly one of kind and not of 
degree. 

In the second place an effort on ow part 
may have as one of its objectives stiffening the 
resolve of an ally to continue to undertake 
actions we believe to be in our interest. In 
the post-Geneva atmosphere whether our allies 
maintain a burdensome military effort and a 
politically unpopular support for NATO may 
depend critically on what kind of an example 
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we set, The threshold of our effort necessary 


‘to set an example for them is perhaps much 


harder to estimate with precision than the mili- 
tary threshold described above, and it may be 
a band of values rather than o single sharply 
defined one. Nevertheless there is likely to be 
a reaction from them which will be qualita- 
tively different if they believe we are signifi- 
cantly relaxing our efforts than if they believe 
we are continuing to carry our just share of 
the load. 

In the third place there are actions of ours 
whose effectiveness may be subject to this 
threshold effect wholly apart from any compari- 
son with the level of effort by others. An ex- 
ample might be air defense. A level of air 
defense which gives us a reasonable assurance 
of survival in the face of atomic attack is quali- 
tatively and not just quantitatively different 
from one which does not provide this assurance. 
This is a field in which there may be several 
thresholds. Small levels of effort may be sufli- 
cient somewhat to reduce the amount of dam- 
age we-suffer but inadequate to provide either 
effective, deterrence or assurance of survival. 
A somewhat larger effort, inadequate to give 
reasonable assurance of survival, may still be 
enough effectively to deter a potential enemy 
from teking*the risk of failure, Finally a still 
larger effort might reduce the risk of annihila- 
tion to a very,small figure, 


Il. CRITICAL‘THRESHOLDS IN CURRENT 
POLICY . 


It is perhaps worth elaborating a bit three 
areas in which the estimation of a threshold of 
effort may be particularly vital in the current 
phase of the coldiwar. The first of these has 
to do with the shape of the arms race over the 
next decade. One clear purpose of our policy 
may be to persuade the rulers of the Soviet 
empire that our. resources and our determina- 
tion are such that they simply have no reason- 
able hope of being able to establish sufficient 
military superiority over us to use military 
power as a principal instrument for extending 


their area, of influence. One purpose of their 
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present line of approach is undoubtedly to see 
whether by softening their manner they can 
induce a relaxation of our efforts sufficient to 
permit them over a number of years to achieve 
such a degree of superiority. As long as they 
believe they can do this at a bearable cost to 
themselves the chances that they will agree to 
a really effective system of arms control which 
will remove military instruments from the 
arena of international conflict are negligible. 
There is a minimum and quite high level of 
effort in arms production, in the maintenance 
of forces, and especially in aggressive research 
and development which will be necessary to 
persuade them that they cannot gain on us in 
the long run. , 

The estimation of this threshold level is 
clearly difficult. It places a very high priority 
on intelligence as to Soviet achievements, since 
this is clearly in the category of thresholds 
which are determined by relative effort. Never- 
theless it should be possible, within a fairly 
wide band of possibilities, to get some indica- 
tions of what we must spend in money and 
effort to keep far enough ahead to persuade 
them that this particular game is not worth 
while. The stakes are so high and the long- 
run gains from success so great that we should 
be willing to err on the side of exaggerating the 
height of this threshold to avoid a risk of defeat. 
It is worth emphasizing that the threshold here 
defined is a different and probably higher one 
than that defined by considerations of our own 
short-run security. It is not sufficient merely 
to keep abreast or to deter current attack if the 
hope is nowished in the Soviet Union that there 
is a good possibility that they will gain an edge 
in the future. The demonstration that they 
cannot win must be sufficiently decisive and 
sufficiently sustained to persuade them to alter 
a basic policy they have pursued for some time. 

The second critical threshold in current 
policy relates to the same area of effort, namely 
defense expenditures in the United States, but 
is defined by the necessity to set a persuasive 
example for our allies. The countries of 
Western Europe have, under our prodding, 
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beon maintaining military establishments which. 
are relatively speaking & greater burden on their 
poorer economies than wo suffer from our 
military effort. There are important elemonts 
of public opinion in those countries which hold 
that this level of military effort is both un- 
bearable and unnecessary. The effort to hold 
the alliance together in the face of the relaxation 
of tensions inaugurated at Genova is going to 
require on our part conyineing evidence that 
we regard the threat as still great enough. to 
justify ® major outlay on our part. if we 
shave our own dofense budget and reduce 
taxes in this country at the samo time that wo 
aro pressing tho NATO countrics for more 
vapid fulfillment of their commitments, wo will 
bring about oither the defeat of our friends or 
their defection from our catse. A lovel of 
effort which would oxceed tho first threshold 
described in paragraphs ton and cloven above 
would almost certainly be sufficiont to oxceod 
the one just described, but the two constitute 
separate reasons for insisting that a policy of 
maintaining our defensive guard is moaningless 
unless a price tag is attached to the poliey with 
some specific numbers on it. 

A third eritical throshold oxists in an entirely 
different area of policy, that of cconomic aid. 
to the underdeveloped arcas. ‘This is oxplained 
in greater detail in Draft Paper Number Four, 
but a summary of the argumont may help to 
illustrate tho threshold concopt. tn the first 
place there is a minimum level of investment 
which countries with expanding populations 
must undertake merely to prevent their stand- 
ards of living from declining. ‘This Jovel will 
be quite inadequate to produce any of tho 
economic or political results which a policy 
of encouraging economic devclopmont is do 
signed to produce. ‘The peoplo of those arcas 
have acquired, on a scale never before ap- 
proached in history, a belief that change and 
improvement in their lot is possible, ‘I'his 
revolution of rising oxpectations is inducing 
leaders to explore what forms of society aro 
likely to have the best promise of satisfying 
those expectations. If voluntarist and demo- 
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cratic forms do no more than hold their own 
with population increase, they will almost 
certainly not survive in the face of skillful 
persuasion accompanied by example from 
behind the Iron Curtain. This means that in 
many of these areas investment must be suf- 
ficient to produce af least a rate of growth of 
national product in excess of 14 percent per 
year, which is a commonly found rate of increase 
of population. 

Actually the threshold is substantially higher 
than this. The process of growth is a cumula- 
tive one. If a country is poor, it has great 
difficulty in raising the resources required to 
expand its physical plant in order to become 
richer, But once the process of growth gets 
under way, the increments of new product 
forthcoming each year provide new resources 
for reimvesitment and thus for continued and 
expanded growth. Beyond this resource con- 
sideration, there are many intangible reasons 
why growth is a self-reinforcing process. It 
must attain a certain scale and momentum in 
order to capture the imaginations and enlist 
the energies of the vigorous elements in the 
population. If it becomes sufficiently evident 
that progress is being made not just in one or 
two spots but widely throughout the country, 
the pursuit of economic change may become a 
symbol to which increasing numbers of citizens 
attach their notional and their personal aspira- 
tions. If it occurs on too small a scale, it will 
not provide the escape valve for newly awakened 
energies which will pour, instead, into much 
more politically and socially destructive 
channels of protest, 


IH. OUTSIDE AID AND THE THRESHOLD 
EFFECT 


So far we have spoken of the level of effort 
required within a country if its own desires to 
expand its economy are to be even partially 
met, Unless there is local effort, of course, no 
amount of outside capital or assistance will be 
successful in launching self-sustaining growth. 
And unless growth is in the end self-sustaining 
it cannot be the basis for political stebility and 
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development. But if the local will is present, 
an injection of resources from the outsids on a 
sufficient scale and over a long enough period 
ean make the critical difference between a 
country’s exceeding the threshold of effort 
which will launch it on a long-term, upward 
path and falling short of that threshold with 
resultant deterioration of both its economy and 
its body politic. Thus a level of outside aid 
which is insufficient is likely to create a vicious 
spiral in which the amount of aid called for to 
save a country from imminent crisis keeps 
rising until at last no amount will prevent 
disaster. On the other hand a level above the 
critical one in the early years can lead to 
growth which will in time make the recipient 
quite independent of the need for further 
foreign capital resources. 

It is worth emphasizing that the upward and 
downward spirals described above are likely to 
be social and political as well as economic, and 
that the thresholds of effort required of us 
relate not only to amounts of money to be 
spent but also to amounts of American energies 
to .be put into developing local leadership, 
assisting in the most effective use of tho 
resources we supply, providing political support 
to governments which give promise of being 
domestically effective, and the like. 


I¥. CONCLUSION 


There are, of course, serious dangers in 
putting numbers into basic policy papers. It 
is impossible to justify any particular act of 
numbers as being precisely the right ones, <A 
policy with. numbers runs the risk of being 
attacked on. the details of its computations 
rather than on its essential elements, But the 
argument of this paper is that there are many 
policies for which at least the order of magnitude 
of the effort recommended is an essential—in 
some cases the most essential—clement of the 
policy. To avoid including this cloment is to 
avoid stating a policy at all. This may make 
agreoment easier in‘an interdepartmental body, 
but it does not advance the national intorest, 
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Economic Policy as an Instrument of Political 


and Psychological Policy 


Originator: Max I’, Millikan 


Critic: Goorge Pettoo 


I THE TIESIS 

The thosis of this paper is thab a much ox- 
panded program of Amorican participation in 
the sconomic development of the se-called 
undordoveloped areas can and should be one of 
the most important clemonts in a program of 
expanding the dynamism and stability of tho 
Froo World and increasing its resistance bo the 
appeals of Communism. I believe such a 
program can be so dosignod as to bo a principal 
and offective instrument in our offorts to 
produco political, social, and psychological 
results in our intorest. Specifically I believe 
that such a program is one of the fow concreto 
instrumontelitios available to us for achioving 
the twofold result of (1) developing viable, ener- 
gotic, and confident democratic sociotios through 
the roo World and (2) inereasing the roaliza- 
tion elsewhere in the world that the goals, 
aspirations, aid values of the peoples of other 
countries are in large part the same as ours. 

To bo effective such a program would require 
the expenditure by the U. 5, Government of 
somewhat larger sums than we are currently 
sponding for economic aid, but the amounts 
needed would be small compared to what wo 
will have to spond in desperate offorts to pub 
oub additional brush fires if thoy get started 
and insignificant compared to tho costs of 
waging limited wars, 
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Il, MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO THE PUR- 
POSES OF ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


This thosis has been pub forward frequontly 
over the past few years and has equally fro- 
quently beon challenged as untenable by 
thoughtful and informed erities. Many of tho 
challonging criticisms have been valid and 
porsuasive, bub ib is my conviction that when 
valid thoy have been direeted against mis- 
xonceptions of the way in which economic pro- 
grams can be expected to have desirable results. 
Thore is no doubt that mless such programs 
ao based on a correct undorstanding of the 
kinds of political and psychological offects 
thab economic programs can be expected to 
have, the programs will be poorly designed ancl 
will at the best be wholly ineffective and ab 
the worst backlive very badly against us, 
‘There aro so many confusions and misconcep- 
tions in this fiold that the bosb way to proceed 
is porhaps first to oxainine some of tho orroncous 
notions current abou’ this relationslrip. 


I. THE ERROR THAT AID WILL GAIN US 
FRIENDS 


Mho simplest misconception is that in some 
fairly simple way gratitude for help and assist- 
ance oxtended by us will lead tho reeipionts 
to behave in ways wo desire simply because 
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we want them to. Crudely put this is the 
notion that we can buy friendship and affection 
and thaé these in turn will insure behavior in 
our interest. Anyone who has had experience 
of the psychology of the grantor-grantee rela- 
tionship in private charity or in international 
relations will avoid consciously falling into this 
error. This relationship is ® very complex and 
frequently corrosive one. The grantee’s aware- 
ness of his dependence commonly produces 
aggressive feelings of resentment toward the 
grantor which worsen rather than improve the 
relations between the two. Tf on other grounds 
wo determine that large-scale assistance is a 
policy in our interest, we must expect that an 
incidental result will frequently be less rather 
than more spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect, even and perhaps especially when the 
aid programs are successful in achieving their 
objectives. 

This point is accepted intellectually by most 
perceptive observers. Even those who are 
clearest about it, however, are often psychologi- 
eally unprepared for and emotionally hurt by 
evidences of what look like gross ingratitude. 
This emotional reaction produces a state of 
mind in which serious mistakes may be made in 
the design of economic programs. Many 
measures can be taken to reduce the severity 
of these hostile reactions to economic assistance, 
but they are often the precise opposite of the 
measures likely to be taken by an official smart- 
ing from the hurt of these reactions. Our 
public role must be minimized, not maximized; 
exaggerated credit must be given the recipient 
for his own contributions; reduced rather than 
expanded demands must be made for demon- 
strations of alliance and agreement, and the like. 
even under the wisest administration, however, 
the best that can probably be hoped for is a 
neutral impact on the superficial evidences of 
international friendship. If our central ob- 
jective is to win friends for the United States, 
to get people to say they like us and will join 
with us, those who argue that economic pro- 
prams are a bad way to achieve this objective 
are probably right. But this dees not seem to 
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the writer to be a central and fundamental 
objective. It is important to conduct nid 
programs in ways that minimize these hostile 
reactions mainly in order to prevent such re- 
actions from leading to a rejection or interrup- 
tion of the programs themselves, which have the 
quite different purposes outlined later in this 
paper, 


IV. THE ERROR THAT AID IS TO 
STRENGTHEN FOREIGN MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 


A second misconception is that the central 
purpose of economic aid programs is to 
strengthen the economies of the recipient coun- 
tries to a point where they will be able to carry 
n much larger share of the burden of military 
build-up against Communist armed forces. 
The first trouble with this idea is that the 
resources of most of the underdeveloped arons 
of the world are so limited that even with 
massive aid the contribution they can make to 
defense against open military aggression by the 
Communist nations is inevitably going to ha 
very small, We must face squarely up to the 
fact that resistance to determined military 
aggression by the Soviet bloc powers is a job 
for the United States with help from the NATO 
powers of Western Europe. The hope that 
we can accomplish this task cheaply by organiz- 
ing the manpower hordes of Asia, that we can 
prevent aggression by getting Asians to fight 
Asians, is largely illusory because Free Asia 
(porhaps excluding Japan) does not now have 
and cannot in the near future develop even with 
our assistance the economic potential to support 
a major military effort. 

In the second place, while these countrics 
can help to resist minor aggression and should 
be able to maintain order internally, weapons 
and military potential are ineffective without 
the will to use them. Some of the under- 
developed areas appear to have this will, 
others clearly do not, There is considerable 
doubt as to how far even those leaders who now 
profess the will would be able to mobilize 
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widespread popular energies behind the sacri- 
fiees entailed by a major military effort. As 
explained below, development programs can 
play a crucial role in developing the morale 
which is a precondition for military perform- 
ance. But the damage already done to our 
interests by the widespread conviction in Asia 
that U. S. objectives are exclusively aggressive 
and military has been commented on too often 
to require elaboration here. Economic pro- 
grams with an expressed or implied military 
objective are in serious danger of backfiring 
badly. 

There is a further consideration which 
suggests, that even in those cases where the 
governments of underdeveloped countries are 
willing or eager to expand their military 
establishments, we should proceed only with 
great caution to meet their wishes. The 
difference which is most likely to be decisive 
between the Communist formula for economic 
growth and the Free World formula is that the 
Free World formula offers to the citizens of a 
country the hepe that the fruits of development 
will be experienced early in the process very 
widely by the whole population, that emerging 
aspirations for economic, social, and political 
betterment can be at least partly satisfied as 
the process of development proceeds. The 
Communists promise this but are unable in 
fact to perform precisely because their pattern 
of development emphasizes the heavy industrial 
growth important to military power at the 
expense of the agricultural and light industrial 
development relevant to citizen welfare. It is 
this distortion of the energies of the economy 
from satisfying the values of its citizens to the 
creation of military power which makes neces- 
sary many of the instruments of force and 
repression which characterize Communist 
states. The collection of grain to supply the 
food requirements of armies has been used in 
China, Indo-China, and elsewhere to justify 
the abandonment of freedoms and corrosion of 
the political process at the village level. Press- 
ing for a heavy military bias in the economy of 
a poor country runs the risk of either preventing 
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the economy from growing or persuading the 
country’s leaders to adopt totalitarian measures 
to foree growth in the face of lack of popular 
enthusiasm. 


yY. THE ERROR THAT COMMUNISM 
SPRINGS FROM HUNGER 


A much more serious misconception which 
exposes proposals for economic programs to 
effective attack is what may be called the 
Marxist fallacy underlying the thinking of many 
conservative people on the role of economic 
change in political development. Crudely 
stated the chain of reasoning runs that revolt 
and protest are the result of hunger and poverty, 
that relieving hunger and reducing poverty 
will therefore reduce revolutionary pressures, 
and that if we can supply the wherewithal to 
feed people better they are much less likely to 
support Communist or other extremist move- 
ments. The implied picture of the forces 
affecting social and political change is,so naive 
as to be vulnerable to attack from a number of 
directions. 

In the first place the spirit of revolt does not 
breed easily among people who are chronically 
destitute. In tho rigid feudal societies which 
still characterize some parts of the world those 
at the bottom of the scale have for generations 
accepted a fatalistic view that it is in the nature 
of things that they should be poor. People 
do not organize and conspire to promote change 
when they believe change to be inherently 
impossible. One of the first effects of an 
economie development program at the grass 
roots is thus likely to be a revealing demonstra- 
tion that change can occur, This combined 
with the energy-stimulating effects of better 
nutrition is likely to release psychological and 
political pressures for change which may go 
in almost any direction. This is well under- 
stood by the Communists, who concentrate 
their efforts not among those who are hopeless 
but among those in whom expectations have 
already been aroused. The Communist line 
is, of course, that these newly aroused expecta- 
tions can never be satisfied within the existing 
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social, political, and eeonomic framework but 
only under revolutionary Communist leader- 
ship. They use whatever expectations and 
aspirations turn out to be most powerful in 
the particular region and not the utopias to be 
found in the classic Communist literature. 

This explains the phenomenon which has 
been so puzzling to observers in a number of 
countries, such as Ttaly, that Communist gains 
appear to have been greatest in areas where 
the government was doing something about 
the economic problem rather than in those 
where nothing was being done. The first and 
most powerful effect of economic development 
efforts is likely to be to dislodge convictions 
and habit patterns which have in the past 
furnished the cement holding the society to- 
gether, A further factor contributing to unrest 
is the education which accompanies economic 
change. People who can’t read can’t be sub- 
verted by literature. Once they can read the 
process of widening knowledge and changing 
images of what the world is lke and what is 
possible in it proceeds with great rapidity. 
With a growing understanding of the huge 
discrepancies in rewards customary in backward 
societies comes a prowing awareness that these 
discrepancies are not the inevitable result of 
God’s will. 

Added to these factors are the social and 
cultural effects of industrialization and urbani- 
zation. People who were brought up in the 
economic and psychological security of a tradi- 
tional extended family system or a communal 
village structure are uprooted, moved physically 
to unfamiliar and threatening surroundings, 
plunged into a competitive world of individual 
effort with no paternalistic small group units to 
fall back on, and find their core values and 
beliefs subjected to daily challenge. They have 
a desperate need for new common goals and an 
experience of common effort with a new in- 
group which gives promise of reestablishing 
their confidence and reintegrating their person- 
ahities. If these are not provided by the exist- 
ing social and political structure, they will seck 
them in a dream of a whoily new structure, 
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Tf all we have to place against these dis- 
turbing effects of the breakdown of traditional 
cultures and the development of widely ex- 
panded expectations is the actual physical 
increment of new product created in the short 
run by development, the picture is bleak indeed. 
Under the most favorable conditions the maxi- 
mum rate of growth of physical output likely 
to be achievable by countries in the early stages 
of development is 3 or 4 per cent per year, 
Where populations are increasing by 1% or 2 
per cent per year this means that the ceiling 
on the rate of improvement of individual welfare 
is 1% or 2 per cent per year. If growth is to 
become self-sustaining, some fraction of this 
increase must be plowed back into further in- 
vestment. The maximum rate of increaso in 
consumption per person averaged over the 
population as a whole is not likely to exceed 1 
per cent per year. It is easy to be derisive 
about the notion that one, more grain of ries ina 
peasant’s bowl for every hundred he now gels 
is likely to compensate him for the things that 
are shaking his soul and will make him again 
docile, placid, and content with his lot, It is 
true that 1 per cent compounded over ten or 
twenty years begins to amount to something 
substantial, and over fifty years becomes 
miraculous especially since as the process gocs 
on the percentage will probably grow. LIven 
at a growth rate of only 1 per cent per ycar the 
standard of living will double in two generations. 
But in the modern world of rapid communicn- 
tion the political and social process are greatly 
accelerated and will not give us fifty or even 
twenty years. By and large economic programs 
based on this crude materialist thesis deserve 
all the derision they get. 

Such a conception of the way economic pro- 
grams are supposed to work, in addition to 
being wrong, can be very dangerous. The 
conviction is already widespread in Asia that 
we are crude materialists with no understand- 
ing of things of the mind and spirit. If wo 
promote economic programs with this crude 
conception in mind, we will not only be cis- 
appointed in their results but we will create 
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additional hostility and contempt in the areas 
we are trying to influence and drive them 
powerfully to seek solutions more congenial to 
them than ours. 


VI. THE POSITIVE CASE FOR ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS 


In the face of this powerful battery of argu- 
ments that whatever the economic effect of 
economic programs (and we have yet to exam- 
ine whether even an economic effect can be 
expected) the political and psychological effects 
can be contrary to our interests, how can the 
thesis stated at the opening of this paper be 
defended? Would it not be better to leave the 
peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world in a state of placid stagnation rather 
than arouse expectations that neither we nor 
they can possibly satisfy and expose their 
societies to the risk of social and political dis- 
integration? There is, of course, an obvious 
negative answer to this question, The ques- 
tion implics a much greater degree of control 
over social processes abroad than we now have 
or could conceivably aspire to. The process 
of change is already inevitably under way, 
the expectations are already aroused, and the 
economic, political, and social revolution of the 
underdeveloped areas is already inexorably on 
the march. Even if the Communists were 
not everywhere promoting and encouraging 
this process, the unprecedented spread of com- 
munication throughout the world in the last 
twenty years has already fundamentally altered 
the images of the future of the bulk of the 
world’s population. This alteration will be 
accelerated in the coming decades. ‘The spread. 
of literacy, motion pictures, radio, and travel, 
rapid as it has already been, has just begun 
and will produce much more unsettling results 
over the coming years, whatever we or the 
Communists do about it. 

More constructively, however, the argument 
to this point has wholly neglected the core of 
the case for an active promotion of economic 
programs, which is to be found in the indirect 


political, social, and psychological effects that 
such programs can be made to have if they are 
designed with this end in view. Some eco- 
nomic advance, while certainly not a sufficient 
condition for the development of stable, con- 
fident democratic societies, is an absolutely 
necessary condition and properly designed can 
be an effective engine to promote broader 
political and cultural objectives that we, in 
fact, have in common with the people of these 
countries. Our most important long-run aim 
is, I take it, the growth of societies around the 
world which will resist Communism and other 
extremist movements because they learn to 
handle effectively their own problems and to 
mect the aspirations of their people while rein- 
forcing their dedication to the dispersion of 
power and the maintenance of freedom. 


VH. REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GROWTH 
OF POLITICAL MATURITY 


To see how economic programs can serve this 
end we must first outline bricfly some of the 
requirements that must be met if these areas 
are to achieve political maturity: 


a, There must be posed for the leadership and 
the people of each country challenging and 
constructive internal tasks which will capture 
the imaginations and harness the energies of 
persons throughout the society. The peoples 
of the countrics of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa have been until recently either de jure 
ov de facto dominated by the will of foreign 
powers of different races from their own, To 
the extent that their peoples have achieved a 
degree of common purpose it has been in oppo- 
sition £0 this external influence. To the extent 
that they have achieved their independence 
both de jure and de facto from colonial control, 
this symbol of their common purpose has lost 
some of its energizing force. Many of them are 
trying to retain their crusading spirit and their 
sense of direction cither by retrospectively 
fighting over again in their minds and in their 
political speeches the glorious revolutions they 
have already accomplished or by identifying 
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themselves with the revolutionary aspirations c. These countries must find ways of devolop- 
of countries still not independent. A prime ing new, young, and vigorous leadership. 
requirement for their political development is - Their leaders, with some notable exceptions, 
that they now turn their constructive energies are either men who have spent their lives 
on a broad scale to the real problems of their organizing opposition or men selected by the 
own internal future. Only when these prob- occupying powers because they had a stake in 
Jems of internal change have become the enrnest —_ the maintenance of the status quo or because 
concern of a large part of the population, and they could be trusted to administer without 
individuals throughout these socicties see ways having too many ideas of their own. Many of 
in which they can make useful contributions to them are older men. Tho development of the 
the solution of these problems will the institu- right kind of young leadership will require 
tions and forms of democracy becomemeaningful. stressing problems which are challenges and 
b. The constructive issues around which opportunities rather than threats and which 
unity and cohesion is to be forged must relate therefore appeal to constructive rather than 
to the emerging aspirations of all classes and conservative motives. Thore are reserves of 
regions in the society. The fight against leadership potential throughout the populations 
Communism is neither sufficiently meaningful of the underdeveloped areas but they must 
nor sufficiently related to the current aspirations find a focus for their energies in problems they 
of the bulk of the peoples of the underdeveloped regard as real rather than symbolic, Economie 
areas to be an effective standard around which growth can provide one such focus. 
to mobilize political activity. First, it is a d. Related to the recruitment of new loader- 
fight against and not a fight for something. ship is the encouraging of greatly increased 
Second, Communism is not seen as a menace social, economic, and political mobility. Ono 
in many of these areas beeause they have had reason for the widespread impression that 
no personal contact with what it can mean. leadership material is scarce in these countries 
Those who are aware of the East-West struggle is that the base from which such leadership 
regard it as something that matters to us but could be drawn has traditionally been incredibly 
not to them. Third, the Communists have narrow. One of the things the Communist 
very skillfully soft-pedalled the ideological movement docs is to provide outlets for the 
elements in their position and have identified awakening energies of young men previously 
themselves with the things on cach local scene denied opportunity by the rigid feudal-class 
that the local people want. Thus to attack structure of their societies. In particular, 
it in principle gives us the appearance of recruitment of leadership has too frequently 
attacking the whole idea of trying to solve been confined to the urban centers where a 
local problems. The best counter to Com- small fraction of the population is concentrated, 
munist appeals is a demonstration that these There are human resources which have been 
same problems are capable of solution by other largely untapped in the rural areas where 70 to 
means than those the Communists propose. 90 percent of the people in the underdeveloped 
The great revolution of our time consists in areas live. Outisiders cannot force the reeruit- 
the extraordinary spread of aspirations for ment of such leadership, but programs of rural 
change to many millions who never felt such development can lead to a necessity to draw. 
aspirations before. Unless there is an equally on this resource. 


rapid spread of the conviction that purposive e. Related to this is the requirement, if thesa 
action within the existing social order can make countries are to achieve mature development, 
progress in meeting these aspirations, move- of finding ways to bridge the almost un- 
r ments to alter the order by violence will become believable gulf between the urban classes, often 
increasingly successful. Western educated, and the countryside, The 
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educated classes in many cases often know 
less—and more important care less—about 
their own countrymen in the rural districts 
than we or other foreigners. This has a doubly 
unfortunate influence. The urban leaders do 
little in fact about some of the country’s most 
urgent problems, and the mass of the people 
lack the conviction that’ their leaders are 
centrally concerned with their problems and 
aspirations, ‘Those countries which are making 
the most progress toward maturity are those in 
which this gulf is being bridged, more through 
economic programs which yield a sense of 
common purpose derived from common effort 
than through any other channel. 

f. Perhaps the most critical requirement is 
that the people of these countries develop a 
degree of confidence both as a nation and as 
individuals and small communities that they 
can through their own efforts make progress 
with their problems. The most important 
reason for believing that some growth in 
economic output, even at a slow rate, is criti- 
cally important to political stability is that such 
growth has become increasingly an important 
symbol to them of their capabilities, their 
national worth, and their national dignity. If 
this growth is widespread through the country 
and based upon a good measure of local com- 
munity initiative, it can become a vital symbol 
of individual and community as well as national 
achievement, The Communists are saying, 
through the countryside, “Your leaders are 
bankrupt. You can take no action under the 
present system to work toward the satisfaction 
of your hopes. Join us and we will give you a 
meaningful mission.” There must be an alter- 
native to this appeal if democratic evolution is 
to succeed, 

g. This same sense of confidence is also the 
chief prerequisite for the development of satis- 
factory external relations with the rest of the 
world. At the moment many of these coun- 
tries are fearful that other nations have ob- 
jectives and values different from their own 
which threaten their national integrity and 
security. Once they see that they are wholly 
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capable of standing on their own two feet they 
can afford to be less quixotic and nervous in 
their foreign policies, They will be suspicious 
of direct appeals from us urging them to accept 
our principles and values. If we demonstrate 
those principles in detailed programs of common 
action to deal with their pressing internal prob- 
lems, they will come to a recognition of the in- 
terests we have in common and of what we both 
ean gain from working together to advance 
those interests, 


VIII. HOW ECONOMIC PROGRAMS CAN 
PROMOTE STEPS TO SATISFY 
THESE REQUIREMENTS 


It has already been suggested in a number of 
places above what economic programs can have 
to do with the meeting of these requirements for 
stable political growth. It should be apparent 
that whether such programs have desirable po- 
litical and psychological effects will depend on 
how they are carried through. We have had 
experiences with aid programs which justify 
all the scornful strictures of their opponents, 
and which have been not merely neutral in their 
effect and hence wasteful but positively harm- 
ful to our interests. Certain of our programs 
immediately following World Wer II such as 
our early efforts in the Philippines were of this 
variety. Benefits do not follow any more auto- 
matically from the voting of sums of money by 
the Congress in this field of policy than in any 
other. But properly designed and adminis- 
tered, economic programs are one of the few 
levers of influence available to us which have 
a veal chance of influencing in important ways 
political developments in the underdeveloped 
areas, It is worth explaining in more detail 
why this is so. 

In the first place, the possibility of economic 
growth is a problem that presents a real challenge 
to the constructive energies of the people of these 
countries. Some of them, like India, have 
already demonstrated that this challenge can 
have much greater appeal as a rallying point 
for national effort than the preservation of their 
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societies from what we believe to be an external 
threat. Indeed, in India the problems of 
internal development have already replaced to 
# considerable degree the issucs of colonialism, 
race discrimination, relations with foreign 
countries and the like as the burning issues of 
local polities. The present government has 
tied its fortunes to the success of its five-year 
plans and has generated a degree of interest in 
these even down to the remote villages which 
is quite remarkable. Performance under the 
five-year plans has become important not 
merely as an index of the effectiveness of the 
present government but as a major symbol of 
Indian national aspirations, independenee, and 
dignity. A realization of forward movement 
in this area, even if the visible economic results 
are not major, has beeome a prime factor in 
the national consciousness. The widespread 
awareness of India’s competition for success 
in growth with China has been described too 
often to need detailed comment here. It is 
not accidental that India’s internal political 
situation is in better shape than that of most 
other Asian countries. Their effective absorp- 
tion in a constructive economic effort is not the 
whole story, but it is an important part of the 
story. And a reversal of the trend of progress 
which has been started could lead to a rapid 
deterioration of the political scene. It is the 
thesis of this paper that supporting efforts like 
the Indian one and encouraging the develop- 
ment of such efforts in other countries can be 
one of the better ways we can influence political 
change. 

One reason for this is that a real coneern with 
ihe over-all economic problems of these couniries 
literally forces the urban educated leadership to 
get out into the countryside and find out about 
rural conditions and prospects. Indian intel- 
lectuals are learning, slowly but surely, to work 
with peasants, to soil their hands, to interest 
themselves in the issues peculier to their own 
nation rather than in the intellectual fashions 
of the Western world. There are still villages 
in India. where people have never heard of 
Nehru, much less of community development, 
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but the number of these is shrinking with 

amazing rapidity. A more energetic foeus on : 
development could have similar effects in 

countries where the gap between city and 
country is still almost unbridged and where- 
the Communists therefore have a cloar fiold in” 
the rural areas. : 

Programs of agricultural and willage develop. 
ment probably provide the best opporlunilies for 
uncovering and encouraging new sources of 
young leadership. Again, the village worker 
training programs which several countries in 
Asia are undertaking are recruiting not from 
the castes and classes to which opperlunily - 
has traditionally been limited but to much _ 
broader sectors of the population. Eyon in the © 
cities industrial development is beginning to be 
accompanied by a labor movemené thai is 
shifting its focus from political agitation to 
increasingly responsible concern with the eea- 
nomic welfare of the working classes within 
the framework of existing institutions, ‘Ehis 
process has a long way to go, but it is moving 
in the right direction. The failure of offorts 
at economic growth could rapidly revorse this 
trend and drive labor and peasant orgnnizn- 
tions back to a concentration on political 
protest instead of constructive effort, More 
vigorous promotion of growth with opportuni- 
ties for these groups to realize somo sutccoss 
in their efforts to improve theiv wolfaro could 
greatly accelerate the emergence of responsi- 
bility in such organizations. 

Psychologically as we pointed out above 
confidence that they have it in their power to 
improve their own lot is one of the most essential 
requirements for political responsibilily, Fieo- 
nomic evidences of success are among the moat 
persuasive ones. Seeing new factorios, better 
farming methods, improved public health and 
education, better transport actually becoming 
realities in response to their own offorts can 
supply this confidence. The moro widely 
spread these activities and the more universal 
the efforts of which they are the tangiblo ovi- 
dence the more likely is the political offect to 
be salutary, 
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Finally many kinds of economic programs pro- 
vide opportunities to demonstrate democracy in 
action which are much more convincing than 
abstract discussion or than the operation of 
electoral machinery divoreed from real prob- 
lems. Jf voting is to be made an activity which 
is more than an amusing new gadget, there must 
be something to vote about which directly con- 
cerns people and some test of candidates other 
than their polemic abilities or the width of their 
circle of acquaintances. Economic issues are, 
of course, not the only ones with real vitality, 
but most other cultural, educational, and social 
issues raise resource problems. 

There ave possibilities in cooperation on eco- 
nomic issues to demonstrate not only the com- 
mon goals shared by the peoples of one country 
with those of another but also helpful ways in 
which those goals are being pursued which 
correct false images of foreign societies. One 
of the most politically effective programs we 
have carried out to date has been the sponsoring 
of visits to American industry by European 
productivity teams. The ostensible purpose of 
these visits was to give the visitors new ideas 
about technical and organizational ways to 
increase productivity. Their most dramatic 
consequence, widely attested to, was to spread 
an understanding of what labor-management 
relations were really like in America. Visitor 
after visitor from both European management 
and Inbor expressed amazement at the degrec 
of democracy and mutual human respect they 
found in American labor-management relations. 
Experience of our agricultural extension service, 
of the American cooperative movement, and 
of many other features of our economic organi- 
zation supplied in the context of a program to 
participate in the prometion of development 
abroad can be one of the most effective instru- 
ments of international understanding we can 
employ. Ideology, values, and principles of 
political organization can be much more quickly 
grasped and promoted through, programs of 
common action than through debate or “edu- 
cation.” 

It is perhaps necessary to repeat again that 
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economic problems are, of course, not the only 
focus for constructive effort. But almost all 
the challenging things people can be stirred to 
want to do with themselves and their societies 
require some additional resources. Without 
economic growth neither the human energies 
nor the physical resources will be available in 
the poorer countries of the world for the satis- 
faction of the aspirations of their peoples. 
Thus economic growth is both a prerequisite 
for political, cultural, and social improvement 
and can itself in many ways be an engine of 
such improvement. ‘The unique opportunity 
that this presents to us is that only we in all 
the world have the abundant resources to make 
such growth possible. Others can and should 
contribute for a variety of reasons. But the 
scale of effort required for real results is beyond 
the unaided capacities of many of the under- 
developed countries, and the volume of assist- 
ance that could fruitfully be used probably 
cannot and will not be supplied by the Soviet 
bloc. As long as we keep our efforts on a 
scalo sufficiently meager so that the Communist 
world can afford to match it, they will do so 
and with great effect. But this is one area 
where we have the wherewithal to leave them 
far, far behind. 


IX. ECONOMIC PROGRAMS—A WAY TO 
BY-PASS POLITICAL STALEMATE 


To put the argument of this paper another 
way, our basic objectives are, of course, politi- 
cal in the sense that our most pressing interest 
ig that the societies of the world should develop 
in ways that will not menace our security, 
either as a result of their own internal dynamics 
or because they are weak enough te be used as 
tools jy others. But our capabilities to in- 
fluence political development by direct argu- 
ment or intervention are very slight. Indeed, 
direct, political intervention is abmost certain 
to set up resentments and resistances which 
will produce the exact reverse of the result we 
seek. Economic programs which are neutral 
with respect to the political issues which rouse 
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men’s passions nonetheless can be effective 
instruments of political influence, not in the 
sense that they will recruit allies but in the 
much more fundamental sense that they can 
develop political responsibility. They are thus 
a way—l would argue the best and perhaps 
the only way—around the impasse with which 
we are confronted when we try to use our 
political influence directly. 


X. A NEW POLICY TOWARD COLONIAL 
AREAS 


An important illustration of this principle is 
to be found in our policies toward colonialism. 
We should he on the side of freedom and inde- 
pendence for subject peoples. But to espouse 
this openly damages severely our relations with 
the powers possessing colonies. Beyond this 
it is not at all clear that we contribute to the 
peace and stability of the world by encouraging 
colonial peoples to rally their energies around 
the goal of violent revolution, There is some 
merit in the argument of the colonial powers 
that to turn loose their colonies before they 
have acquired the capacity to deal with their 
own affairs is to do the colonies as well as the 
world at large a disservice, 

' But a vigorous program of assistance to eco- 
nomic development in colonial areas enn put 
us on the right side of the ease with much 
less political embarrassment. We can perfectly 
properly insist that economic growth in these 
areas will only be lasting if responsibility for 
economic programs is delegated at a rapid pace 
to the people of the area themselves. We can 
insist, through economic programs, on seeking 
out and developing local leadership. We can 
argue persuasively with the occupying powers 
that such programs will provide an outlet for 
the energies of local communities which will 
divert their attention from subversion and vio- 
lence against Europeans. We can with equal 
justice insist that our aim in supporting these 
programs is to speed the time at which the 
colonial peoples can secure that independence 
to which we as well as they are dedicated. We 
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ean show the colonial peoples that we are effec- 
tively securing independence for them by forcing, 
as a technically necessary condition for eco- 
nomic growth, the delegation to them of an in- 
creasingly important share of the decisions that 
affect their daily lives and welfare. Thus tho 
formal status of political independence will 
become both less emotionally urgent and more 
attainable. To describe all the ways in which 
this can be done would take more space than 
we can devote to it here. But I am convinced 
that a skillful program of economic and tech- 
nical assistance could take much of the dyna- 
mite out of the symbols of colonialism if it is 
pursued with vigor and imagination well before 
the dynamite has begun to explode. 


XI. EFFECT ON OUR MORE DEVELOPED 
ALLIES . 


The relevance of all this for tho other 
relatively developed countries of the Free 
World has been spelled out in many places and 
needs only a few comments here to highlight it. 
The economic problems of Western Europe and 
Japan are problems of finding trading relation- 
ships in the world which will permit them to 
continue to specialize in the kinds of economic 
activity to which they ave best suited. Tco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
areas could be a major factor in providing 
markets for their industrial output and agri- 
cultural and raw material imports essential to 
their survival. This result would come about, 
of course, only if development policies were 
accompanied by policies with respect to the 
liberalization of trade both by this country and 
by the underdeveloped areas which would 
permit such trade to flourish, This will be 
discussed further in a later section. 

Equally important, however, are the possible 
political and psychological effects on the other 
developed nations of a program of development 
in which they participate as partners. Our 
common efforts with them to date, with the 
notable exception of the Marshall Plan, have 
been largely military and have had the negative 
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if vital objective of confining the expansion of 
Communist military power. It is important 
for our relations with them, too, that now that 
the Marshall Plan is largely over we demon- 
strate that we are still interested in more 
constructive tasks. It is possible that the 
NATO machinery could be utilized in a 
common development effort. This would have 
the highly desirable effect of changing the 
image of NATO throughout the world from 
that of » military alliance to that of a construc- 
tive partnership. The difficulty with this is 
that the military image is so firmly held that it 
might serve to prevent NATO activities from 
being accepted in the areas where development 
help is most needed. Whatever the machinery, 
a joint effort to which we make a major contri- 
bution which has as its objective the building 
of successful democratic socicties could have im- 
portant effects in holding the alliance together 
and substituting the cement of hope through 
common effort for the binding force of fear. 


XI]. THE CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


Wo have explained why economic programs, 
if successful in effectively expanding the re- 
sources available to the presently under- 
developed areas, can have political, social, and 
psychological effects which are highly desirable 
from the point of view of the countries them- 
selves, and also from our point of view. It 
remains to consider first what chance there is 
that such programs can achieve their economic 
purpose, and second what minimum level of 
effort is necessary on our part if they are to do 
so. Economic programs can have, and in 
some cases have had, little or no lasting impact 
on the level of output of the countries where 
they have been applied. There are a number 
of conditions that must apply if they are to 
have such an impact. 

In the first place, each of the particular projects 
developed under such programs must of course be 
soundly conceived in economic or business terms, 
The domestic resources necessary for installing 
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and operating the project must have been 
planned for, the market for its product must be 
correctly foreseen, its location and character 
must have been carefully tested to make certain 
they are optimum, etc. These are the consid- 
erations normally applied to any scheme by an 
investor or a banker. Some modification of 
the banker’s rules is called for in the case of 
projects such as irrigation or highways where 
the benefits to the country cannot easily be 
captured in the form of revenues to the enter- 
prise, but laxness in the severity of project 
screening in order to get money spent does 2 
disservice to the country being supplied with 
capital. One essential condition is that these 


‘must be nationals of the receiving country 


with the energy and skill to develop project 
proposals soundly and in detail. ‘They can 
of course secure expert advice and assistance 
from foreign technicians, but unless they take 
the responsibility and initiative for preparing 
sound projects, whatever results is unlikely 
to be operated long in such a fashion as to make 
its full contribution to the country’s economy. 
In the second place, the receiving country 
must be able to demonstrate convincingly that tt 
has thought through ils economic needs and estab- 
lished a priority program of capital requirements 
of which the project in question forms a logical 
part. The purposes and ends which economic 
development is to serve are, with some excep- 
tions to be noted below, the business of the 
developing country and not of those supplying 
capital and assistance to it. But it is impor- 
tant that explicit consideration be given to 
those purposes by those responsible for the 
country’s planning and that major issues as to 
the desired pattern of development have been 
considered and passed upon to insure the effec- 
tive use of available resources in promoting 
those ends. This again requires that these 
issues be formulated not by foreign experts or 
observers but by nationals of the country, 
sufficiently widely and with sufficient under- 
standing to insure reasonable continuity in 
objective and maximum energy, devotion and 
intelligence in pursuing the program. 
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There is a condition underlying beth these 
criteria that deserves to be more fully stated. 
Development will become self-sustaining and 
will have the desired political and psychological 
consequences only if the country in question 
has the knowledge, the training, and the will 
to use additional resources with some wisdom. 
A minimum level of administrative skills, of 
trained labor, of planning talents and of political 
cohesion must be present. Investment which 
will be profitable to the investor is possible 
without these things. Foreigners can come in, 
bringing the necessary technical and adminis- 
trative talent with them, and can invest cffec- 
tively in such things as extractive industry 
producing a product for export, but this kind 
of investment is likely to leave both the 
economy and the political and social structure 
of the country largely untouched. In any 
case it is most unlikely to promote underlying 
changes in the society to the degree necessary 
to launch a self-sustaining process. 

It is this set of considerations that sets limits 
to what is frequently described as the absorp- 
tive capacity of an economy for outside capital. 
In countries whose economies have not yet 
begun to grow, and in some which have started 
this process, it is this absorptive capacity 
which is the bottleneek limiting the amount 
of capital that can be used to good effect. 
The problem raised in the first paragraph of 
this section can be restated as follows: Is the 
absorptive capacity of most of the underdevel- 
oped areas likely to be great enough to permit 
a level of investment there which can move 
them from static income levels to self-sustaining 
growth? The answer to this question exposes 
what looks like a vicious circle of effects, For 
we have seen that the challenge of economic 
growth may be one of the best catalysts for 
generating the energies, the dedication, and the 
sense of common purpose needed to encourage 
political maturity, social mobility, the recruit- 
ment of new vigorous leadership, and confi- 
dence. But unless these things are already 
present in some degree no offer of help in the 
growth process is likely to produce desirable 
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results. EHcouomic, political, and social devel- 
opment are all part of a closely interwoven 
fabric. No one of them can proceed far with- 
out the other two and each is therefore a 
precondition for the others. 

Like most such circles, fortunately, this one 
is not quite so vicious as it looks. The ele- 
ments of movement and progress are present 
in some degree almost everywhere. Two re- 
lated things are required: a challenge which 
will stir the sense of opportunity and the 
imagination of an important fraction of a 
country’s leadership, and some hope that if 
the opportunity is grasped the resources to 
make it a reality will be somehow availablo. 
These tv.o elements being present there is of 
course 2» assurance that the society will move 
forward. But this pair of forces operating in a 
sustained way over a period of years has a 
good chance of starting a spiral which will 
move upward rather than downward with 
economic, political, and social forces interacting 
in such a way as mutually to reenforce rather 
than to th-vart further forward movement. 


XIU. WHAT INFLUENCE CAN WE HAVE 
FROM OUTSIDE ON THESE CON- 
DITIONS? 


What role can be played from the outside to 
initiate and encourage this process? Certainly 
the basic initiative and energy must come from 
within the country. But both the challenge 
and the resources can be supplied in part from 
abroad. The resources are easy, What about 
the challenge? ‘This can be supplied in part by 
the way in which an offer of resources is made. 
It must be made on a big enough scale so that 
statesmen in the recipient countries will see 
that it can make a decisive difference to their 
chances of realizing some of their dreams for 
their country. It must be made with criteria 
of eligibility to be met by the recipient country 
sufficiently severe to call forth major efforts on 
the part of the country to prepare itself for the 
effective use of additional resources. And it 
must be made over a long cnough period of 
time and with sufficient promise of continuity 
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to make rather long run efforts to qualify worth 
wrhile. 

The criteria of eligibility must be severe in 
One sense but very carefully delimited in 
funother. There must be no suggestion in 
these criteria of a political or military quid pro 
cy v0, and no hint of the imposition of a detailed 
@economic or political philosophy by the sup- 
Plicr. The criteria must be accepted and 
recognized as being technical ones in the sense 
tliat they are designed solely to insure that 
resources made available will be effectively 
used in securing the result the recipient country 
xvishes to achieve. They should probably be 
laid down, for this reason, by an international 
body of some kind (like the International Bank) 
recognized as expert and disinterested politi- 
cally. If they mect these conditions they can 
a.nd should be severe enough both to prevent 
the gross waste of resources and to have the 
quiaximum effect in stimulating local action to 
anise absorptive capacity. 


XIV. THE THRESHOLD OF EFFORT 
REQUIRED 


In this framework, two factors set the limits 
of the threshold of effort required if economic 
programs are to be effective. The first is a set 
of economic factors growing out of the relation 
of additions to capital to additions to income. 
One can make reasonable estimates of how much 
capital is required, if it is effectively used, to 
produce a given increment to income. One can 
gmake further estimates of how much the 
wecipient countries can reasonably be expected 
Lo mobilize out of their own resources at cach 
stage as development proceeds. The difference 
is the minimum which must be supplied from 
some outside source if the desired rate of 
growth is to be made possible. The second set 
of factors is much more difficult to describe, and 
even more difficult to put in numbers. It is 
the set of factors which determines whether the 
offer is large enough, sustained enough, and of 
the right character to be perceived as a challenge 
by decision makers in the recipient countries. 
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XV. ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE THRESHOLD 


Let us take the economic considerations first. 
The author has participated, in another con- 
text, in an effort to estimate the magnitude of 
the supply of capital which would be required 
per year to launch all the presently under- 
developed areas into a self-sustaining process 
of growth The details of the computations 
will not be repeated here but the general 
method of approach and the broad results 
may be briefly indicated. Taking existing 
estimates of the national products of all the 
underdeveloped areas, one can make estimates 
of the over-all capital-output ratio which may 
apply in each region, that is of the number of 
units of capital which must be invested to 
secure an increase of one unit per year in 
output. This was taken to be 4:1 in all areas 
except Latin America where it was taken to be 
35:1, It was assumed for reasons to be ex- 
plained in a moment that it would be necessary 
and conceivably possible to produce a rate of 
increase of output of 1 percent per year per 
capita to induce self-sustaining growth. Since 
population is increasing in Asia and Africa at 
something like an average of 1.5 percent per 
year and in Latin America at around 2 percent 
per year, this requires rates of increase of out- 
put of 2.5 and 3 percent, respectively, in these 
areas. Applying the above capital-output ra- 
tios to these percentages of existing levels of 
income, one arrives at an estimate of total 
capital requirements. If we take existing levels 
of investment in these countries as an index of 
what they can supply from their own resources 
without outside aid and subtract these from 
the total requirements we come up with a very 
rough estimate of the amounts of foreign capital 
that would be required to make possible a 1 
percent per annum increase in output in all 
the presently underdeveloped areas of the Free 


1 Proposal for a New United States Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy,” Cambridge, ‘Mass., July 1954, unpub- 
lished manuscript by W. W. Rostow and Max F. 
Millikan. 
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World, assuming technical absorptive capacity 


permitted. : 
The calculations result in the following 


ranges: 


Billions 

of dollars 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon... --.--------- G, 8-1. 2 
Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, South 

Korca, Malaya, Thailand... ..-----~-- 0. £-0. 6 

Japan... 22.222 ------ 22 - eee nee een eee 0. 4-0. 6 

Middle East inel. Eavpt..-----~------- 0, 4-0. 6 

Latin America.......----------------- 0. 8-1. 2 

Africa excl. Egypt and 8. Africa. .------ 0, 2-0. 4 

3, 0-4. 6 


The United Nations and others have made 
estimates based on a target of a 2 percent per 
annum increase instead of a 1 percent per 
annum increase. The latter figure was chosen 
for this estimate because it was believed that 
absorptive capacity would not be great enough 
on the average to take up, over the next ten 
years, more than the amounts here indicated. 
The total investment levels resulting from this 
program would be from 30 to 50 percent greater 
than present levels in all areas except Latin 
America, where they would be about 20 per- 
cent greater. This is believed to be about as 
much as there is any reasonable hope could be 
absorbed under the fairly strict conditions of 
eligibility contemplated. Actually, during the 
first two or three years of the program the 
amounts absorbable would be much less than 
this. If there were a ten year prospect of this 
amount being available annually, however, it 
is possible that at least a number of countries 
would be able to expand their investment levels 
intelligently by three years from the inaugura- 
tion of the program to a level 30 to 50 percent 
above the present one. Their capacities to 
invest fruitfully would of course continue to 
expand by 5 to 10 percent per year but the 
resources for this expansion could come from 
the expanded flow of domestic savings made 
possible by the higher output. 

If an offer of capital assistance, partly in the 
form of grants but predominantly in the form of 
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' siderations bear on these thresholds, 
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long-term loans at low interest rates, of this 
order of magnitude were made by a group of 
participating western nations, there would be a 
wide variety of responses. Some countries 
might for a time refuse to apply for funds be- 
cause of doubts as to whether the program 
would be administered in a politically accept- 
able manner. Others would undoubtedly not 
be able for considerably longer than the three 
years assumed above to meet the criteria of 
eligibility. Others would be willing and ablo 
to move ahead quite rapidly, On balance por- 
haps no more than 60 percent to 70 percent of 
the funds thus offered might be taken up within 
the first ten year period. Thus the total an- 
nual financial drain on the participating coun- 
tries might not be more than 2.0 to 8.0 billion 
dollars. Sources other than the U.S. govorn- 
ment, including foreign nations, the Interna- 
tional Bank, and private capital could probably 
mobilize over the ten year poriod an average of 
$0.5 to 1.0 billion por year. This would leave 
the budgetary load on the U. S. at a figure of 
$1.5~2.0 billion per year. 


XVI. NON-ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECT. 
ING THE THRESHOLD 


Now let us turn to the thresholds determined 
by non-economic factors. The following con-~ 
Tn tho 
first place countries now in movement, like 
India, must feel that the increment to that 
movement to be secured from participating in 
such a program makes worth while somo rosid- 
ual risks of mvolvement with outsiders plus tho 
energies and efforts that would have to go into 
planning and negotiation. But more impor- 
tant are the countries like Indonesia that hava 
not yet generated much forward momentum, 
One of the ideas underlying this proposal is that 
the leverage it might exert on such countries is 
considerable. If it is to have this effect, how- 
ever, the challenge the program poses must bo 
both dramatic and manageable. It must be on — 
a scale which promises results of major impor- 
tance, and the prospective recipients must ba 
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convinced that it is sorious and that outside re- 
sources will continuo to be forthcoming over 
the ten year period. If the case could be con- 
vincingly mado that no country nocd remain 
economically siagnant for lack of capital re- 
sources if it was propared to make itsolf ready 
to recoive and uso those resources, the pressures 
on leaders overywheore to mako thoir countries 
cligiblo would be tromondous. Tf existing lead- 
ership was not prepared to respond or not com- 
potent to meet tho conditions thore would un- 
doubtedly be strong [orees pushing alternative 
leadorship to the top. ‘The fact that corlain 
countries would undoubtedly both accept and 
make offective use of additional resoureos would 
bo a strong factor promoting over tho years thio 
kinds of developments in other countries which 
would bring thom into the category of oligi- 
bility. Considerations such as Lhose argue the 
caso for making tho pool of resorrees bo bo mado 
available somowhab groestor than our host esti- 
mates of how much will be used, If our osti- 
matos of absorptive capacity burn oub bo bo too 
low and the entire amount is bid for, this will be 
Devauso the result wo seek is moro attainable 
than we had hoped. If they turn out to be too 
high, the money will never bo allocated and we 
will havo lost nothing. 

‘The ostimates given above aro oxtremely 
rough and hastily mado, Much more careful 
staf! work should go into thoir examination and 
yovision, [ven tho ordors of magnitude may 
be quite wrong, Bub the considerations that 
wont into Chem are ab loast some of the relevant 
onos that need to be taken account of by any 
more professional abtlompt lo estimate the 
threshold of offort required if wo are to achiove 
political and psychological results with economic 
programs, 
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XVII. THE RELEVANCE OF U. S. TRADE 
POLICY 


A final comment is in ordor about the rela- 
tion of this set of proposals to our commercial 
policy, including our East-West trade policy. 
If growth of the kind here hoped for is to have 
favorable effects on the economies of the de- 
veloped countries of Wostern Europe and 
Japan, as it is capable of doing, it must take 
placo in the context of a world troding com- 
munity. Wo must exert our influcnee to see 
to ib that the doveloping countries de not 
adopt autarchic policics of sclf-sufliciency or 
neglect those areas of investment that are im- 
portant to the expansion of their export indus- 
tries. Our example will bo vitally important 
hore. Unloss we give by our actions as well as 
our words convincing evidence that we believe 
in @ world trading system, wo cannot oxpect bo 
have much suecess in persuading others to pub 
any reliance on such a system. This calls for 
threo kinds of offoré on our pavt. Ifirst, we 
must push oven more vigorously for the reduc- 
tion of barriors to imports into the United 
States, Soeond, wo must keop rigidly out of 
any forcign economic programs we now con- 
duet or dovise for the future buy-Amorican 
restrictions and provisions, ‘Third, we must 
reconsider tho symbolic offset of our present 
ast-Wost trade policy. It is the eonviction 
of the presont writer that the actual conse- 
quonees of relaxing that policy in increased 
Bast-West trade would bo too small to bo of 
significant benofit to the Soviot blog countries. 
On the other hand the symbolic consequences 
of this kind of demonstration that wo bolicve 
in tho maintenance and expansion of a world 
wading community even among politically 
antagonistic sysioms would be very gread. 
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Paper 4 


General Guide Lines for an American 


Long Range Psychological Plan 


Author: Stefan Possony 


Critic: Philip E. Mosely 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The policy of the United States is to bring 
about a gradual and evolutionary improvement 
in world conditions, This policy should be 
made known and reiterated at every op- 
portunity, At the same time it should be 
made clear that the United States does not 
pursue Utopian projects and does not close its 
eyes to many concrete difficultics which op- 
pose and occasionally prevent evolutionary 
progress, These difficulties are material, 
organizational, and mental in character, with 
the mental obstacles probably being the most 
significant and therefore requiring particular 
attention, 

The United States should face up frankly to 
the various world problems and proclaim that 
it aims to help solve them by systematic 
endeavors over a period of approximately fifty 
years or so. By placing the American program 
on a long range time schedule, U. S. policies can 
avoid many present and painful inconsistencies. 
The long range approach will allow the U. 8. 
Government to take a constructive attitude 
with respect to any crisis that may emerge and 
to abandon the negative attitude which it is 
forced so often to assume, for example, with 
respect to colonial issues. 

The United States also should make it clear 
that in its convictions most of the outstanding 
problems of the world are solvable and can be 
solved within the next two generations, Such an 
attitude does not imply an unreasoned belief 
that human nature can be changed, let alone 
that by 2000 A. D. a paradise will have been 
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established on earth, The United States should 
not commit itself to a belief that these solutions 
actually will be implemented fully and suc- 
cessfully by the end of the century nor that the 
mental climate prerequisite for eternal peace 
and happiness will be in unchallenged: existence. 
But it should stress that many problems which 
loom large today gradually will lose their 
significance and that none of these problems 
is sufficiently grave that it must be solved by 
radical and violent means. The idea should 
be emphasized that within the next fifty years 
things will improve substantially, and will be 
improved in all countries. There should be no 
suggestion that all political problems can be 
solved, but rather than many of them are 
susceptible to solution and that it is to the 
general interest of all nations to cooperate in. the 
management of those solvable problems. 

The United States should express its belief 
that the peoples of the world are not funda- 
mentally unreasonable and that practically all 
nations, in time, can develop attitudes to politi- 
cal issues which characterize the common sense 
behavior of the Scandinavian peoples, the 
Swiss, and the Anglo-Saxons. It must be sug- 
gested that many present difficulties and the 
inability to see any but violent solutions are 
due to traditional beliefs, faulty assumptions, 
out-of-date behavior patterns, and basically 
to inadequate and distorted information. 

The United States also should express the 
opinion that many of the power-political prob- 
lems which so far have beset the 20th century— 
in particular the phenomenon of world-wide 
ageression——wwere characteristic of a passing 
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phase in human history and specifically of the 
conflict between the dying world of feudalism 
(including the intellectual remnants of feudal- 
ism) and the emergent industrial and techno- 
Jogical society. 

The United States must make it clear that 
for many technical and organizational reasons, 
dictatorship is an improper solution which 
inevitably hampers progress. No better organi- 


zation has yet been developed than democracy, — 


although the techniques of democracy must 
be learned and although even the most advanced 
democracies must be developed further. 

In this general Hine of thought, the United 
States should set a tone of optimism and 
confidence and combat all suggestions that the 
progress of mankind has been halted and that 
many of the crucial problems cannot be solved 
at-all or only by forceful means aiming at the 
remaking of “human nature.” It should make 
it clear that solutions which are striven for in 
the unilateral interest of one nation are not 
genuine solutions but tend to backfire and 
create worse difficulties. Solutions which last 
must safeguard the interests of all parties and 
therefore be the result of compromise. The 
United States should oppose all versions of 
perfectionism and Utopianism and bring about 
a general maturity in political attitudes. It 
never should tire of stressing the interrelation- 
ships and the mutual interests between nations. 

In expressing the thought that many socio- 
political problems are subject to satisfactory 
solutions the United States should not claim 
that Americans have all the answers. It should 
make it clear that American society has found 
many of. the suitable answers and that it has 
applied successfully quite a few of them, It 
would be beneficial to all nations if they were 
to become familiar with those precedents. 
However, these answers are not perfect or final, 
and are subject to improvement. Moreover, 
other nations dealing with other conditions 
may find answers which are more satisfactory 
to them and should be encouraged to do so. 
The United States is not chauvinistically at- 
tached to its answers and it considers them 
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pertinent simply because the U. S. has been: 
the most advanced industrial socioty; there ~ 
fore nations which follow on the road to indus 

trialization can profit by the most important - 
experiences which have been mado so fax, 

To the extent that no proper answers are a3 | 
yet available, the United States will give every 
support to determining what can be done. . 
The main point is that in the search for solu. | 
tions, the scientific methods, the spirit of mutual 
cooperation, and a general attitude of common 
sense and reasonableness, be given their proper 
weight. 

The United States should mako it clear that : 
in its belief it can make a majer contribution 
to the solutions of outstanding problems in the - 
form of intellectual, organizational, technical, and. 
material assisiance. On tho other hand, the 
United States should not presumo that it can 
solve other nations’ difficulties, lot alone that i 
intends to take over other nations! jobs. Ne 
progress can be made without imtornational 
cooperation and, specifically, without the doter- 
mined will of each nation to find ilsolf the 
proper solutions. No one can bo helped who 
does not help himself. 

The United States considers that the follow- 
ing outstanding problems can be solved within 
the next 50 years or so: the climination of 
hunger, the raising of living standards, ineluding 
the provision of decent housing, tho ostnblish- 
ment of a satisfactory structure of private 
ownership, and thereby of true economic se- 


. curity, and the elimination of all curront forms 


of economic want; the establishment of sell- 
government in most nations, the «thnuwing of 
adequate and mutually satisfactory frontiors, 
the re-definition of frontiers in such a way that 
international cooperation is not impede, and 
the establishment of regional and federal struc 
tures combining several nations; tho establish 
ment of proper legal codes in all countric 
including the granting of human rights and 
personal and political freedoms; improvement 
in the efficiency of political organization an 
state structures of all types including inter 
national organizations; vast improvements i 
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the educational and public health fields; and 
advances toward the final solution of the prob- 
lem of military security. 

The United States should leave no doubt that 
the solutions to these problems proposed by 
such movements as Communisin, socialism, 
fascism, aggressive militarism, and other dog- 
matic “isms” are wrong. Nor should it imply 
that institutional democracy has reached the 
ond of its evolution but rather state clearly that 
progress is dependent upon the improvement 
and development of demoeratic procedures. Tt 
should continue to warn against the dangers of 
all forms of radicalism and take stands against 
all attempts by Communism. to delay progress. 
Lt should leave no doubt that (a) progress could 
be more rapid and satisfactory if Russia were 
to chango its policy; and (b) progress was de- 
layed since 1914 duo to two world wars and in 
particular, since 1945, due to Communist 
ageressivencss. The record of Communism as 
a truly reactionary party should be spelled out 
in detail to all pertinent audiences. 

Tho United States should make every effort 
bo croate in the world a general imago of gradual 
and positive evolution, The peoples of all 
nations should acquire the conviction that while 
things are bad today, they will be better soon, 
with initial improvements possible almost im- 
modiately. It should emphasize that difficulties 
can emerge and slow down this evolution. Such 
diMcultics can arise everywhere, even in the 
U.S. and naturally, the resources which must 
bo invested in order to bring about the desired 
evolution are scaree and must be used judi- 
ciously which means that progress will be 
uneven. 

Attempts to overcome theso difficulties by 
radical and violent moans would tend to 
jeopardize the process in its ontirety. Many 
problems will have to bo handled with patience 
and such preaching of patience will not sound 
hypocritical if it is paired with concrete ad- 
vances in fields whero difficulties have not 
arisen or have been overcome, 

Moreover, difficulties can be handled only to 
the degree that people act reasonably and 
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discharge their responsibilities actively, The 
effectiveness of this entire approach would be 
nullified if people would get from it the idea 
that progress being inevitable, they need not 
bestir themselves. On the contrary, audiences 
must be called “to arms” in the sense that their 
duties and responsibilities must be impressed 
upon them firmly, and active behavior be 
elicited. ‘They must be brought to understand 
that it depends on them whether the good 
society will emerge or not. The political 
maturity which we want to achieve consists of 
four broad parts: 


1, Confidence that o better future can 
and will be brought about; 

2. The wisdom and necessity of evolution- 
ary development; 

3, The indispensability of rational, com- 
mon sense and mutually accoptable solutions; 

4, Personal responsibility in thought and 
action, 


On tho other hand, the United States should 
leave no doubt that it expects the emergence of 
violent crises and convulsions and that it is 
prepared to use force, together with its allies 
and friends, if this be necessary to protect the 
security of the entire operation. Without 
order and securiby, no peace, progress and 
freedom. 

Lastly, the United States should try to inject 
into the world’s thinking the conviction that 
since the beginning of the century people have 
become overly excited about political issues. 
Tt is not necessary to minimize the role of 
polities but it is exceedingly dangerous and 
costly to overrate it, ‘There are limits beyond 
which political pursuits should not go and there 
ave even firmer limits beyond which politics 
cannot solve human problems, The overempha- 
sis on political issues has led to an impoverish- 
mont of many other human interests and it is 
important to keep a balance between adi human 
pre-occupations. The infusion of passion into 
politics precludes the finding and adoption of 
gonsible solutions. While the crisis produced 
by the industrial revolution and the collapse of 
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old political forms are the main causes of this 
political over-excitement, the time now has come 
to reevaluate the role of politics in human affairs: 
politics, to a large extent, deals with technical 
matters of organization and management. To 
the extent that this thought finds acceptance, 
a better framework for political progress will 
have been created. 

These psychological points should not be 
made in & vacuum and should not be restricted 
to verbal exhibitionism. They should be tied 
closely to the many concrete American pro- 
grams, including military security, NATO, the 
inspection scheme,’ atoms for peace, technical 
assistance, the fostering of international trade, 
improvement of living standards and enlarge- 
ment of ownership, the ideological effort, and 
various cultural ventures which have yet to be 
set up.? Means should be explored by which 
this overall approach can be rendered most con- 
vineing. Reference is made to companion 
papers, 


Il, AMERICAN BEHAVIOR 


An important caveat needs to be reiterated. 
In pursuing this type of a program, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that the United States, in 
addition to giving the impression of confidence, 
optimism, and helpful leadership, display and 
even exude strength and determination, Any 
compromise by the United States with its mili- 
tary security, any lag in the technological “race” 
any attempt to put economies before security 
and to shun away from necessary sacrifices, 
any vacillation with respect to basic and long- 

It should be possible to develop strong support for 
the inspection scheme by (a) producing adequate 
literature and films explaining the concept; (b) sending 
around exhibits, including to Russia; and (c) set up 
forums and other organizations abroad (and not only 
in the U. 8.) which can launch into agitation, put local 
CPs on the spot and address frequent messages to 
Moscow. 

* Culturally, the U. S. must take the lead not only 
in demonstrating its own cultural achievements and 
destroy once and for all the faulty image of “material- 
istic America,” but also in bringing about ever closer 
international cultural exchanges, 
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range security undertakings inevitably must 
lead to a diminution of the American impact, 
Whether or not there can be significant “cut- 
backs” or “stretch-outs” depends primarily on 
Sovict military policies and their willingness or 
unwillingness to enter into mutual control 
schemes. It would be particularly dangerous 
if the U. 8. were to act as though it were “fall- 
ing” for a clever Communist propaganda line, 
therefore exhibiting not only lack of stamina 
but also intellectual inability to understand the 
nature of the world crisis. 

Such American behavior would keep alive the 
hopes of Communists, anti-Americans, and anti- 
capitalists that the American structure will 
break down or be destroyed, after all. Through- 
out its entire history the fundamental strength 
of Communism has been the conviction that 
ultimately a Communist victory is unavoidable 
and that the free world musé collapse. Sup- 
posedly, this outcome is immutably predestined 
and, so far, this expectation which has boen the 
root cause of Communist moral strongth has 
not yet been disappointed. It is therofore 
necessary to create the counterimage of tho 
inevitability of the ultimate frustration of 
Communist strategy and of Communist down- 
fall, and of the absolute and clear certainty 
that the American system does not bear in 
itself the germs of its own destruction, but on 
the contrary, the elements of ever greater and 
accelerated success; and that moreover tho 
morale, the will to sacrifice and the resolution 
of the people living under this satisfactory and 
growing system are unshaken and are becoming 
stronger. 

The double image of American invincibility 
and anticipated Communist decay will bo the 
main prerequisite to a permanent and funda- 
mental change in the world’s climate of opinion. 
American moral strength and military prowess 
do not need to be advertised with fanfare, 
This is a matter of quiet persuasion and display, 
and it must be coupled with the growing con- 
viction among other peoples that America will 
never abuse its military superiority but will 
employ it only in the case of utter necessity 
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and then in the interest of humanity and 
progress. It must be remembered, however, 
that the instability of American military policies 
are destructive of these ends and that as long 
as the hope persists that the American govern- 
ment can be tripped up and trapped into ill- 
considered gambles with U. S. security, the 
true image of America as the guardian of peace 
cannot emerge or persist. Should the U. 8. 
fall behind in the technological race, a very 
serious situation would have been created in 
which the positive and constructive pursuit 
of American security might become impossible. 


Il. CENTRAL CONCEPTS OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL WARFARE PROGRAM 


Tt will not be attempted here to spell out a 
psychological warfare program in all its details. 
Only a few central concepts will be mentioned. 
Insofar as the Soviet Union is concerned, the 
general intention should be to bring about and 
help along the Soviet regime’s evolution toward 
a more peaceful and ‘reasonable’ state 
structure. 

As a particular implementation of the general 
principles enunciated above, it would be useful 
to implant in Soviet minds the concept of 
redemocratization? The Communists have been 
paying lip service to democracy, although they 
think of a perverted type of democracy. But 
why not take them by their own word? For 
example, while it might be unacceptable to 
them to introduce democratic elections in the 
proper sense of the word, they have asserted 
that within the Communist party, democratic 
procedures must obtain. Naturally, they have 
not lived up to this heretofore mendacious 
doctrine, but, after all, a good Communist 
cannot really argue against the usefulness and 
doctrinal acceptability of intra-party democracy. 
Consequently, the idea might be suggested 


3 Lt will be recalled that the absolutist regimes of the 
18th century, for technical as well as political reasons, 
found it expedient to undertake gradual reforms “from 
above”; rule by decree was found to be unprodustive. 
The precedent seems to be pertinent. 
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that in intra-party elections the voters should 
be free to choose from among various party 
members, in order to assure that the best man 
gets the job. The thought might be suggested 
that the faithful party candidates should cam- 
paign against each other and that thereby the 
efficiency of the Soviet regime will be enhanced. 
Likewise, general clections in the Soviet Union 
could be made more meaningful if instead of 
“voting” for just one nominated candidate, 
the voter can take his choice from among various 
acceptable party members. It also should be 
possible to transform the various “elected” 
bodies within Russia, such as the Supreme 
Soviet, into more deliberative organs. There 
ig no reason why the Supreme Soviet should be 
restricted to efforts at acclamation and should 
not be allowed to be in permanent session and 
debate current problems.‘ 

In a similar vein, it should be possible to 
advertise the better provisions of the Soviet 
constitution and try to put some life into them, 
For example, the various human rights laid 
down in this document could be taken some- 
what more seriously, Insofar as the federal 
structure of the Soviet Union is concerned, it 
need not be expected that any Soviet republic 
will make use of its pretended right of succes- 
sion, But certainly it should be possible to 
endow each member state with a government 
composed exclusively of its own nationals (and 
this of course would also apply to the local 
Communist party) and to give more delibera- 
tive freedom to the local Soviets. 

In all this it would be highly undesirable if 
the important issue of slave labor bo sidestepped. 
On the contrary, the idea should be implanted 
that slave labor not only is inhuman and 
endangers the personal security of every 
Russian citizen including those at the highest 
echelons, but is really one of the fundamental 


4To support this line of reasoning, Marx may be 
‘ye-interpreted” as a champion of democracy and it 
may be shown that Lonin distorted Marx and Engels, 
as he undoubtedly did in some respects. Moreover, 
various statemonts by Lenin and Stalin on intra-party 
democracy could be exploited. 
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reasons why the economic progress of the 
Seviet Union has been thwarted. Slave labor 
is an uneconomical way of production, and this 
is particularly true in an era when ample 
machinery has become available even for the 
accomplishment of the most arduous tasks, such 
as the cultivation and utilization of Arctic and 
desert territory. Consideration should he given 
to the idea that former inmates of Soviet slave 
labor camps now living in the free world, at 
frequent intervals petition the Soviet govern- 
ment in @ spirit of friendly helpfulness and not 
in a spirit of revenge, inviting the Soviets to 
close the labor camps and offering to the Soviet 
government to present them with power tools 
such as chain saws, if a number of slave laborers 
cutting trees in the Soviet Arctie were to be 
liberated. 

The Sovict Union has made much capital 
with its contention that it stands for “economic 
democracy.’ Instead of disputing this claim 
we should take them by their word and see to it 
that economic democracy be actually introduced 
in the Soviet Union, for example, in the form of 
higher wages, better housing, the provision of 
electric appliances, better transportation, sub- 
stitution of machines for heavy work per- 
formed by women, etc. The United States 
must give the strong impression that it has the 
fate of the Soviet consumer at heart and that: it 
is anxious to associate itself with all attempts 
to improve standards of living everywhere. 

The United States continuously should 
explore ways by which the Soviet government 
can be dissuaded from entertaining any 
thoughts of aggressive war. It should never 
allow the Soviets to get away with its phony 
pacifist propaganda. The inspection scheme 
and its key role for the safeguarding of peace 
should be firmly underscored and every attempt 
should be made to reduce or eliminate the 
“iron curtain.” Again, such endeavors should 
avail themselves of the evolutionary principle 
and should be geared to a long range program, 
Since it would be more difficult for the Soviets 
to eliminate current practices than to undertake 
some significant action which would endanger 
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their security at the present time, it is sugges ted 
that efforts be made to persuade the Sowi1et 
government to open its archives, on the saax1.6 
basis as the United States archives are oj2ON 
for historical research and that reliable crOSS 
reporting between the two countries and tho 
rest of the world be brought into being, 
gradually, 

Insofar as the Satellites are concerned, the 
program of redemocratization should be pushe cl. 
Furthermore, suggestions should be mado for 
the revision of many of the provisions 3” 
satellite constitutions and in particular for tle 
elimination of the most oppressive stipulatioims 
(ineluding laws on forced labor and correction 
camps). The idea should be suggested that A 
system of regional security does not need to Le 
incompatible with true national independence 
and that on the contrary, truly independe1t 
states are more reliable allies than opprossedl 
nations. | 

In furtherance of those ideas, scientific co72- 
gresses should be éonvoked to discuss practical 
problems such as housing, inspection, culbiwa- 
tion, labor saving devices, etc. Former Ruts- 
sian nationals should be invited to attend these 
congresses in large numbers but in addition 
every effort should be made to associate tech- 
nicians from inside the Soviet Union with these 
deliberations and to distribute publicatiozis 
which may result from such activities to Russimen 
readers, 

In general, the United States should mnl<o 
an attempt to deflate the importance of Russta 
and Communism in the minds of the peopla, 
except as military and domestic security throm Gs, 
It is important to destroy the mental quandnary 
which is characteristic of so much politica] 
thinking, viz, that there is nothing buta choice be- 
tween Communism and American “capitalisiya ,?’ 
Instead the idea should be propagated that tlie 
Communist “solution” has proved. unworkal>lo 
and is in the process of revision and that 
hence, the various countries within the frag 
world should stop worrying about inapplicalste 
and unsatisfactory examples. They must grat 
the idea that there are better, safer and cheapar 
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methods and that Communism merely treats of 
how noé to do it. 

With respect to China, the expectation should 
be fostered that, sooner or later, the Chinese 
Communist government will run itself into an 
impasse without being able to solve the con- 
crete problems of the Chinese people. Chinese 
scholarship should be encouraged to analyze the 
main problems of China in order to suggest 
proper solutions which are technically workable 
and in line with the age-old traditions and 
thought patterns of the Chinese people. 

The problems posed by NATO have beon 
doalt with in other papers. Be it stressed here 
merely that the creation of an atmosphere of 
optimism and “we can do it” is basic to all 
efforts. More specifically, it is necessary to 
direct French thinking into profitable and 
crontive channels and to convince the French 
that the ovolutionary reform of their institutions 
is an indispensable prerequisite for continued 
progress.’ 

Insofar as the neuirals are concerned, we 
should stop putting them all under one cate- 
gory. The neutrality of countries like Sweden 
and Switzerland does not hurt us—it may be 
boneficial—provided they do not neglect their 
defenses, Countries like India and Burma are 
of a different type, but the last thing we should 
do is to get excited about them. The point 
here is to expose phony neutralism if and 
when it acts procommunistically. Otherwise, 
the main task is to create the double image 
that the wave of the future lies with freedom 
and not socialism, and that the U. 8. is a true 
leader, a friend in need, and a good counsellor, 

In the case of the underdeveloped areas it is 
important td impress upon thom the errors of 
the widespread agitation against western ex- 
traction of mineral raw materials, to warn 
them against the faulty overemphasis on rapid, 
premature, and misdirected industrialization, 
and to stress the dangers and the backfire 


fe es 

5 Tt is suggested that a magazine be founded devoted 
exelusively to discussions of the required institutional 
reforms in Trance. This magazine, with suitable 
adaptions, should be fashioned after Fortune. 
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effects of most nationalization programs. There 
must be created in the underdeveloped areas a 
conviction that their economic future is depend- 
ent upon close cooperation with the western 
world, including the inescapable and honest 
acceptance of foreign capital investments. 
Moreover, it is necessary to impress upon the 
underdeveloped nations the urgent need for 
proper education and to offer help for their 
educational programs. Specifically, an effort 
will have to be made to show them that neither 
Communism nor nationalism is liable to solve 
their problems and in addition to explain that 
some of the attitudes of the underdeveloped 
nations (in particular their abhorrence of work 
and work discipline) are at the root of many 
of their difficulties. They must be induced to 
realize that, regardless of foreign assistance, 
they are the makers of their own future. 

The colonial question which looks so insoluble 
when viewed in a short-time perspective be- 
comes more manageable if it is tied to a longer 
schedule. The U. S. stands for self-determina- 
tion; no compromise on that. But self-govern- 
ment must be instituted, learned and practiced. 
Tt must not lead to irresponsible government 
and oppression of racial minorities. Many 
other steps must be taken in addition to self- 
government, especially in the educational, legal, 
and economic fields. Legitimate acquired 
rights must be respected. Economic coopera- 
tion which would be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned must be assured. In short, the present 
colonial structures should give way, not to 
congeries of phony independences, but to higher 
and better forms of international mutuality. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this 
argument will not be convincing so long as the 
“motherlands” persist in their present unen- 
lightened and restrictive policies, Methods 
should be explored through which these “moth- 
erlands,” perhaps within the NATO frame- 
work, could be induced to assume more pro- 
gressive attitudes and foster self-administration 
and economic expansion, both of which pro- 
grams are presently undertaken by them with 
too much hesitation and too much deceit. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 


Sovict and Communist provocations have 
pushed the United States since 1946 to its 
present posture of defense. These provoca- 
tions have been of great variety. The Soviet 
leaders have expressed arrogant discourtesy, 
and they have asserted their contempt for men 
and principles in the councils of the nations. 
They have overturned democratic governments 
through cynical political engineering. They 
have turned loose the armies of satellite frag- 
ments of nations against the free parts of the 
samo nations. ‘They have conquered a great 
country through civil war. They have block- 
aded a city where three other powers were in 
occupation with them by firm agreement. 
They have used the place of honor accorded 
them in the world organizations established 
after the Second Great War to sabotage and 
paralyze the development of common action 
among all nations. They have tried to subvert 
where they could not conquer, to spy where 
they could not subvert. And withal they have 
maintained an outpouring of propaganda 
about colonialism, warmongering, People’s de- 
mocracy, and other concepts related to their 
great central idea of ultimate war and conquest. 

Tho measures taken by the United States 
have been of many different kinds. The first 
measures of resistance were diplomatic ones in 
1946 when the enemy effort to intrude in Iran 
was checked. In 1947 we undertook to assist 
the struggle of Greece and Turkey to maintain 
thomselves against Communist pressure. In 


1947 we also initiated the Marshall Plan, 
against Soviet opposition, after inviting Soviet 
participation. In 1949 we established NATO 
with our North Atlantic allies and commenced 
the program of military aid. In 1950 the 
attack on Korea was met by immediate decision 
on ow: part; the decision was supported by 
many members of the U. N.; and we met force 
with force. We also then undertook to resf 
our position of military strength which we had 
dissipated in 1945 and 1946. When the enemy 
blockaded Berlin, we met this with the airlift. 
We met his subversion and espionage with 
gradually better security measures. And we 
spent billions. | 

On our part the matter was not all action; 
there were also words. The words, in the 
major speeches of our Presidents and Secretaries 
of State, in Congressional statements, in legis- 
lation, and in the press and the public forum, 
have drummed out our interpretations of the 
events and of the situation. In the recognition 
of the formidable power of the enemy, of his 
destructive intent, and of the consequent need 
for sufficient safeguards, there has developed at 
last a very substantial degree of consensus. 

But actions speak louder than words, and 
better yet, actions and words taken together 
speak more clearly than either alone. The 
state of opinion and of will in the United States 
is the foundation of all that we can do to make 
ourselves and the world safe from the enemy’s 
designs. 

The actions we have taken and the words we 
have spoken reflect and express two quite 
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different aspects of the situation to which we 
have been reacting. First, we have in large 
part dealt with specific incidents as closed 
situations in themselves. Second, we have to 
some extent interpreted the individual incidents 
as parts revealing a larger pattern with a logic 
above that of the incidents taken separately. 
Our readiness to accept the significance of an 
incident by itself was plain when we moved in 
the Korean situation with no delay. Our 
willingness to aceept the broader logic is evident 
in the scale of the post-Korean mobilization. 
But the tendency to water down the logic of the 
long enduring danger with wishful thinking has 
been evident in the pressures to reduce the 
defense budget, to hope for an end to foreign 
aid, and to turn our minds toward tax reduction. 
The logic of the long haul has not been clearly or 
emphatically expressed in deeds or words, 
The impracticality of short-term remedies for 
long-term problems has not been firmly estab- 
lished. We have not yet shown the inner 
strength to maintain costly effort without the 
stimulus of enemy provocation. 

We have taken all immediately needed meas- 
ures for nine years. During these nine years 
there has been no year until 1955 in which there 
was not the fall of a state, or a war, to bring 
fresh impact to our thought and will. We have 
taken immediate measures; the longest forward 
look was in the Marshall Plan, projected for 
four years at its start, and in military aid, 
projected for a year or more, and for our post- 
Korean mobilization, originally set for three 
years and then stretched out. We have not 
yet proven our capacity to estimate a danger 
remote in time, to recognize that some such 
dangers require initial preparation many years 
ahead, and to undertake the long drawn out 
efforts and stick to them to the end without 
renewed provocation by the enemy. This does 
not prove that we cannot do it without provo- 
cation since we have had no opportunity to try. 
But there have been factors affecting opinion 
and will in this country which imply a lack of 
staying power in this respect. 

A problem is posed: Can the present state of 
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opinion and of will in the U. §. support the 
efforts which must be made in order to safe- 
guard the U. S. itself and the free world, in a 
still developing crisis which will endure. with 
acute dangers for at least a decade or more in the 
future? 


Il. THE GENERAL POSITION 


The processes of economic and social change, 
continuing in this century from the stage 
reached in the 19th, have generated strains and 
tensions of explosive intensity, resulting in two 
major wars of the character of civil wars of the 
world community. 

The advance of weapons technology has 
entered a new stage of dynamic progress which 
threatens to make the balance of military 
strength very unstable, and which also threatens 
to make another major war too destructive to 
be tolerated. 

The world political system has been 
drastically modified already, so that there are 
now two powers of such outstanding stature 
that there can be no further major war unless 
between them as the primary antagonists. 

Technological advances in the first half of 
this century, especially in flying and in elec- 

tronics, have altered the relation between 
human cost and distance for the delivery of 
loads, or of messages, or of military force. 
Distances which once were almost prohibitive 
of contact, and therefore also prohibitive of 
both intercourse and war, have come within a 
few hours range of modern aircraft, The 
structure of human society in space is adjusting 
to this radical shift affecting all types of 
communication among men. 

The situation can eventuate in a major war 
sooner or later, or in the surrender of one side 
to the other in a show-down without war, or 
in the gradual conversion of the enemy system 
into one compatible with a peaceful order of the 
world. The last cannot be expected to occur 
in less time than several decades. 

The physical capability to kill human beings 
in hundreds of millions already exists on our 
side, and soon will exist if it does not already 
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on the other side. There can be no assurance 
that any limitation on the use of such means 
will stand the test of a major wav. 

The risks faced by the United States during 
the next decade or two decades include the 
following: 


xn. Defeat in war, with the imposition of 
Communism. 

b. Destruction of human life for the whole 
U. S. people. 

c. Surrender to demonstrable necessity in 
a showdown when caught at clear disad- 
‘ vantage for war, 

cl. Mutual destruction of both sides. 


‘The avoidance of war, without paying a very 
regrettable price for peace, would be an un- 
precedented achievement. On this account the 
burden of the argument may be taken to rest 
with the proposition that this can be done. 
However, it is also clear that another major 
war will be of unprecedented character and that 
it will have unprecedented results, There are, 
therefore, unprecedented factors in the present 
situation, and we know it, and any expectation 
that history must follow precedent in this 
revolutionary age may equally well be ques- 
tioned, 


Ill. THE COLD WAR 


The Cold War has now endured from 1946 
to 1955. It has gone through two phases and 
has entered a third. 

In the first phase the Communists exploited 
the opportunitics of the post-war situation, 
offered by the weakness of war-broken countries 
and by the generosity of the U. 8. and Britain, 
to seize political power in many areas and to 
seek power in many others. This presently 
brought U, S. reactions in the Truman Doctrine, 
March 1947, and the Marshall Plan, enacted 
in legislation in 1948. The Communists con- 
tinued their efforts to move in or to consolidate 
power wherever they could until June 1949, 
when they had completed the conquest of 
China. At this point they had run out of 
promising situations, civil wars in various 
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countries had been won or lost, or were then in 
stalemate without promise of immediate results 
as in Indo-China, Coalition governments had 
been taken over by the Communists, or Com- 
munists had been excluded from them. 

The second phase opened with the attack on 
South Korea, June 25, 1950. Here the Com- 
munists attempted to open a new gambit by 
military means, where no pre-existing civil war, 
nor official political position, gave them any 
title. They chose for the occasion the one 
situation where it appeared most probable that 
the U. S. and the Free World generally would 
fail to take countermeasures. The U.S. reacted 
with speed and with considerable energy, and 
was able to utilize the mechanism of the U. N. 
to organize a show of Free World common 
action. 

The Korean War was liquidated in 1953 as 
inconvenient by both sides. The Communists 
failed to gain their objectives, and came out 
poorer by a few square miles of territory. They 
also were exposed to the results of the ex- 
traordinary showing that many thousands of 
their captured troops did not wish to return 
to their homelands. But the U. N.and the U.S. 
also had to swallow the frustration of their 
announced goal of a united and free Korea, 
and the close of the Korean War was soon 
followed by the loss of much of Indo-China, 
leaving enemy prestige in Asia with a substan- 
tial gain. 

The Indo-China case has been an obscure 
one. It was widely predicted that the loss of 
the northern area to the Communists would ~ 
be followed by the fall of adjacent areas, ‘like 
n row of dominoes”. It was also widely felt 
that the Chinese Communists would move next 
to attack the “offshore islands” and Formosa 
in a serious attempt to take them. The U. S., 
which had poured a billion dollars in military 
aid into Indo-China, took a position that may 
have been more clear to the Communists than 
to the U.S. public. The argument over whether 
to intervene or not, and in what manner and 
by what means to do so, was never clearly 
resolyed in one way or the other. But the 
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Communists appear to have decided not to 
press their luck. The U. S., though hesitant, 
and in an awkward position to take any initia- 
tive in an area where France had the sovereign 
interest, displayed a rather narrow balance of 
opinion as between those in favor of energetic 
measures and those against any major effort. 
Tt was also apparent that the opposition to 
active measures in the U. S. was based on pessi- 
mism about accomplishing anything, at least 
as much as on any real lethargy or neutrality 
of feeling. Further, the Communists had an 
immediate task of consolidation, and the argu- 
ment that the factor of momentum was in their 
favor is countered by the fact that the British 
had practically eliminated the Communist 
threat in Malaya. Last but not least, it is by 
no means certain that the Communists feel 
any need to hurry in Southeast Asia in order 
to reap all the fruits which pessimists have 
expected them to garner. 

The preparations which appeared to presage 
an attack on Formosa did not necessarily 
demonstrate a firm intention to make such an 
attack. They could not test U.S, determination 
to prevent their capture of Formosa without 
going through with such preparations. The 
preparations prove that they would not fnil 
to probe our intention. It remains unproven 
that they will actually launch the attack under 
conditions of great risk. 

Except for Formosa, and possibly Viet Nam, 
the conditions for further employment by the 
Communists of the tactics of the Korean period 
do not exist. 

The third phase of the Cold War has now evi- 
dently begun. There have been various antici- 
patory signs that this might occur, begin- 
ning shortly after the death of Stalin. The 
various political developments in the Russian 
government may have had more or less to do 
with it. However, the sheer logic of the ex- 
haustion of the actual opportunities afforded 
for the tactics of the first phase, and again for 
the tactics of the second phase, make it unneces- 
sary to resort to any fancy explanations. The 
Communists took all the gains they could get 
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without absolutely serious risk in each phase. 
The Free World, under U.S. initiative, developed 
counter-measures which closed out each phase. 
The exhaustion of opportunity is the best of 
reasons for such shifts. 

The tactics of the third phase may be ex- 
pected to follow those of the other periods in 
Soviet history when they talked soft, acted 
agereeably, and generally earned the temporary 
repute of good and peaceful people. The goals 
will be the relaxation of all the efforts of the 
Free World to secure itself against their long- 
run plans. They may have no greater ob- 
jective for the time being than time in which to 
pursue their own programs while delaying ours. 
The reasons why this may be so, and the many 
factors in the world which may cause disorder 
and weakness if time and relaxation are given 
free play, are treated elsewhere. 

One thing is apparent if the account of the 
Cold War given above is even approximately 
correct. This is the combination of daring and 
skill with long-range planning and long-range 
attitudes exhibited by the enemy. Close stu- 
dents of the enemy system cannot be surprised 
by this, but it remains surprising to many others. 
They take long enough views so that a policy 
which seems too serious to be only temporary 
to us may seem an obviously temporary ex- 
pedient to them. 

Such a democracy as ours could not possibly 
follow a line of policy for five or six years which 
was definitely not the permanent line nor so 
regarded, while keeping a straight face to the 
world as if no other policy could be in mind. 
It is a measure of their dictatorship, and of the 
tight knit complex of indoctrinated cadres at 
its center, that they can do this, and can do 
it several times in the course of four decades. 
The doctrine which can cover such a grand 
scale series of tactical phases under a constant 
overall strategy, and the sobriety and patience 
which results from it, are among their advan- 
tages for such a struggle as this cold war. 
However, be it added, during the six years 
since the fall of China the game has been 
relatively even, with our adaptability and 
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cnergy matching each new move in their tac- 
tical system. It is this that has brought the 
exhaustion of their past tactics, and which 
invites them to initiate a new phase in which 
they will offer us the fewest possible premises 
for our own reactions. So far as our tactical 
system has been reactive to theirs, what will 
it be when they withdraw the type of initiative 
to which we have learned to react? 


IV. THE FREE-WORLD REACTION 


The predominant character of the reactions 
of the U.S. and of the Free World to Commu- 
nism has been the specific character of each 
improvisation to meet each problem when it 
arose. The Truman Doctrine on aid to Greece 
and Turkey was devised on the spur of the 
moment in the spring of 1947. Korean inter- 
vention was quickly improvised from no plans 
whatever, though we were able to plan and 
conduct the Inchon landing within less than 
three months after the war started. The air 
lift to Berlin was a pure improvisation, The 
Marshall Plan was an improvisation, though 
oxcoptionally well studied and organized after 
its inception. NATO and MDAP were more 
thoroughly thought out in advance, but each 
was a specific. 

The program for developing defensive forces 
in. western Europe under NATO, with MDAP 
support, is illustrative of the ad hoe and short 
term nature of some of our thinking only a few 
short years ago. The program originated with 
the idea of providing a substantial amount of 
equipment to the armies, navies, and air forces 
of our European allies, while they would raise 
and support the necessary men and also supply 
considerable parts of the equipment. The idea 
was that the Soviet Union might be ready for 
war in or about 1958, and that this would 
constitute a “year of greatest danger”. The 
build-up of the forces was to be a one-time affair, 
requiring three to five years, with aid to cease 
thereafter because it would not be needed. The 
forces have now reached a fairly good level in 
strength and equipment, though far less than 
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the level set in the “Lisbon Goals” of 1951. 
The navies are in general capable of controlling, 
or at least contributing, to the control of coast- 
wise waters. ‘The air forces are partly modern, 
partly obsolescent or obsolete, and in strength 
represent as much asone quarter of U.S. air force 
strength, The armies, which are the most 
important military element in NATO European 
forces, became ready, by 1955, to fight a 1953 
type war. They could still fight and give some 
account of themselves for perhaps the next two 
years, as they are. Meanwhile the U.S. has not 
explained in any audible or legible terms, to 
itself or to its NATO allies: 


What is supposed to be the role of 
European NATO armies in a war in 1958 
or later? 

What should be done now to assure 
capability for the proposed role? 

How can NATO find a military rationale 
to stny in business? 

How to extend the deterrent situation, 
and how to get and keep NATO on the 
positive side of the deterrent balance sheet, 

How to make NATO compatible with 
the minor threats in many other areas 
including the colonies of NATO countries. 


In short, it may be said that the thinking 
that was done about the NATO military forces 
was done in 1949 to 1951, that the thinking 
that has been done since then has not been 
sufficient in energy and in political effect to 
bring the designs up to date, and that NATO 
and its forces do not yet reflect any longer- 
range view of the situation. This is by no 
means an absolute; it is easy to mention facts 
which stand on the other side and which do 
show changes and more advanced thinking. 
It remains fair to say that the whole system 
is still dominated by the original concepts and 
that the now is still rather a veneer than bone 
and muscle. Those who argue that the job 
must be continued, that the armies now estab- 
lished must be modernized, and that this job 
is not a one-time build-up operation still face 
the power of inertia and carry the burden of 
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proof. If the thing had been thought through 
earlier, and if the newer thinking had become 
dominant, the debate would have an altogether 
different character. This is the meaning of the 
statement that our reactions to enemy threats 
have been too specifie and short term in char- 
acter, and that we have not yet built a program 
of action upon our own fundamental estimate 
of the situation. 

One of the evidences of our lack of a general 
theoretical analysis of the struggle lies in the 
series of specifics, with their Jack of integration. 
Evidence of another kind can be found in the 
tendency to demand a completely consistent 
treatment of Communism, which took the spe- 
cial form of McCarthyism, partly at least be- 
cause of the slowness to develop a vigorous, 
consistent, and just policy in regular agencies, 
It required specific proven cases of Communist 
espionage to make us tighten up security against 
such espionage, even long after it had been 
established that there was serious conflict be- 
tween us and the Communist power in the 
world. The demands for extreme measures 
reflected the impatience of those to whom offi- 
cial progress on security seemed far too slow. 

The Chinese intervention in Korea in the 
winter of 1950, however, did bring things to a 
pitch where we undertook one form of general 
preparation, and voted the money necessary 
for a great revival of our military strength. 
Even in the case, however, it has become 
apparent that it was a temporary fear that 
supported the effort undertaken, and that the 
steam has gone out of the effort in proportion 
as the fear of immediate war has lessened. It is 
a fact that there are large groups in the U. S, 
services and in the government generally who 
are now quite accustomed to thinking of the 
whole broad problem and the long-range as 
well as the short-range threat. But it is 
equally evident that U. S. opinion in general 
is still rather heavily impressed with immediate 
danger only, and does not yet follow the logic 
beyond the specific event. ; 

The motive behind the biggest effort we have 
made, the post-Korean mobilization, was the 
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immediate fear of general war. The motive in 
many other situations has been the fear that the 
Communists would gain some specific advantage 
which might snowball into further gains. The 
implication is that Communism could be 
stopped by simply stopping each instance of 
Communist aggression. The residual motive 
has been the fear that they would upset the 
status quo. 


There are several reasons why the U.S. has . 


been lethargic in its intellectual approach to the 
situation. These reasons are rooted in the 
history of our ideas and our ways of thinking 
and in our conceptions about the world and 
about our place in it. There are also several 
reasons why this avoidance of any broad 
interpretation cannot be continued. These 
reasons relate to the need for starting efforts on 
time for results as much as a decade in the 
future, and to the necessity for giving confidence 
in our policies and faith in our aims and hope 
for our goals to a billion other people who do 
not share our subconscious faith in our own 
way of doing things. There will be further 
discussion of these points in a later section of 
this paper. 

Tn sum, our position has amounted to a policy 
of “muddle through”. This might work quite 
well for the conditions of the past, It actually 
did work well enough so that we are here in our 
position of great power. It might do well 
enough to win a war of past type, in which prep- 
aration could begin after war commenced and 
we could still win. It has no more pertinence 
to the prevention of war than the daily judg- 
ment of business men without analytic econom- 
ics has to the prevention of depressions. I+ 
has no more pertinence to the winning of a war 
which cannot be prepared for after it begins than 
starting to cig a well has to putting out a house 
afire. 


VY. THE WORLD SITUATION OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Many observers have recognized that the 
character of the times is fundamentally revo- 
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lutionary. This view is central to Communism, 
but by no means limited to Communists. 
Churchill and the Pope and a multitude of 
others who are not Communists have also 
stated it. 

Tt is also an unfamiliar sort of revolution in 
many respects. It is not a national revolution 
like the French or Russian or the American 
Revolution, It is best identified as a revolution 
involving many countries at once rather than 
being centered in any single country. It may 
be referred to as a systemic revolution, and by 
this is meant a revolution not of one state but 
of the whole political system of a multi-state 
community, Similar occasions have  ac- 
curred in the past of our culture, though they 
have not commonly been called revolutions; 
the first was the decline of the city-state system 
in the Mediterranean world and the rise of the 
Roman Empire; the second was the fall of Rome 
and the rise of feudalism; the third was the de- 
celine of feudalism and rise of the nation-state 
system. 

When wo regard the great events of this 
century os events in such a process they make 
sense. ‘The dramatic shift in technology lead- 
ing to dramatic shifts of social structure fits the 
picture. The vast changes in the relative 
power of nations makes sense. ‘The pooling of 
resources affected through U.S. aid to its allies 
makes sense. So also do the great wars with 
the great and unexpected changes they have 


brought. So also does the savagery of the 
struggle. Most of all do all the similarities 


between the great wars, especially the second, 
‘and the normal character of a civil war. ‘There 
are many evidences that the present situation 
is such. a systemic revolution, and that it is an 
unfinished one. Not the least, if we examine 
the history of revolutions carefully, is the 
confirming evidence that the participants have 
not understood it, and have no clear view either 
of its causes or of its consequences. . 
This last point begs a great question as to the 
relation between such a phenomenon as war or 
revolution and the human mind. It is native 
Amorican habit to assume that wars are 
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consciously intended human actions. Our habit 
has been to answer the question as to the causes 
of war with the answer of blame assigned to the 
wilful initiators of war. There is an alternative 
which seems cogent, though not commonly 
accepted as yet. This is that wars are more of 
the character of economic depressions, the 
resultant of human actions arising quite 
irrelevant to the conscious purposes of the 
participants. One need not, we feel now, 
ascribe the depression to the intentions of 
anyone. It can be better accounted for by 
analytic economics as a logical process of cause 
and effect completely outside the conscious 
minds of the participants. Any close study of 
the French Revolution also implies this strongly. 
Surely it can hardly be held that Robespierre 
foresaw and planned to get himself guillotined, 
or that Napoleon planned to get himself to St. 
Helena. The implication is that neither revo- 
lutionaries nor conservatives have understood 
revolutions as they thought they did, any more 
than businessmen understood the business 
cycle. ‘ The implication is also strong that the 
thing can be understood, once we take an 
objective look at the events instead of at what 
men think they are domg. ‘The modern social 
sciences at every point of advance from crimi- 
nology to economics have made their way not 
by discovering unknown phenomena only, but 
by discovering new explanations of cause and 
consequence in substitution for older views 
found to be erroneous and superstitious. 

Tf war were the result of wickedness and- 
mankind endowed with original sin, war might 
be inevitable forever. If war between states 
is inevitable as long as there is a multiple state 
system, and if the familiar nation-states are 
immutable and eternal, war would recur for- 
ever, But if war is one of the mass-action 
effects arising among men due to processes not 
understood by man until a certain state of 
scientific analysis is reached, then war may be 
no more inevitable than the business cycle. 

The abolition of war has been viewed as 
possible by many. Americans have shared this 
belief and have made it goal. Many of the 
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means proposed, however, imply little compre- 
hension of the seriousness of the problem. We 
know that the Kellogg-Briand Pact did not 
abolish war as 2 matter of fact. What we are 
at last prepared to recognize is that the aboli- 
tion of war would be an enormous scientific 
and political task, not to be accomplished by 
wishful thinking nor by token documents, nor 
by pious expressions. 

The mastery of economic crises was for a 
long time the major practical test of economics. 
The mastery of war and revolutions is the 
obvious major target of general social science 
in this generation. A great deal of progress 
has already been made. The digestion of ex- 
perience and the analysis of history have been 
going forward rapidly since the First World 
War. We do net yet have blueprints for the 
future, but the contrast of our ideas on the 
subject today with those of 1910 is as revolu- 
tionary as the other changes that have occurred. 
At first glance it may seem that the positive 
hopes and concepts of 1910, or of the 1920s, 
have been replaced by cynicism and skepticism. 
But most of the ideas on the prevention of war 
held by those times were illusions and we are 
well rid of them. Ortega y Gasset once re- 
marked that ‘one never arrives at truth save 
with hands bleodstained from the slaughter of 
a thousand platitudes’. There were a multi- 
tude of platitudes on this subject in the world, 
oll of entirely unscientific origin, and the elim- 
ination of those pletitudes from our serious 
thinking is good progress. 

The problem is no simple one. It extends, 
as every social thinker worth his salt recog- 
nizes, across the whole scope of philosophy, 
ethics, law, politics, general sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and more. It is therefore 
delayed in some quarters by the compartment- 
alization of thought into the separate disci- 
plines as if these were separate and should not 
be mixed. The belief has been very strong in 
American academic circles that cross-discipline 
research is both unnecessary and somehow dis- 
reputable, Progress has been made against 
this attitude only slowly. Even without re- 
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sistance the task would be one of great difficulty. 
Against such resistance it has made slow head- 
way, though more than is apparent, since the 
resistance has also meant less emphasis on 
what is going forward than its importance 
warrants. 

The resistance to serious thinking outside the 
conventional bounds of the conventional dis- 
ciplines has been stronger in the U. S. than in 
other countries. It has been no accident that 
scholars of the type of Weber, Pareto, and 
Toynbee have developed in Europe, and that 
similar types have occurred much less in the 
U.S. The U.S. academic world has not set for 
itself such ideals for work and career, and has 
tended in fact to frown on such efforts, except 
as it has praised them after the fact. But the 
important questions are simply not approach- 
able within the conventional disciplines. 

The lack of a properly organized intellectual 
approach to the world situation is perfectly 
understandable, then, if one takes an objective 
look at intellectual history in this country. It 
is part and parcel of the same thing that is 
reflected in our relative lack of ideological 
rationale on the nature of the situation. It is 
the obverse aspect of the superiority the Com- 
munists have enjoyed in this respect. 

There is a direct implication in this which has 
immediate importance, It is quite sensible to 
talk of supplementing fear as a basis of our 
policy by truth and hope. The essential thing 
to recognize is that truth does not come ready 
and obvious and easy. The truth of this situa- 
tion cannot be expected to conform to our pre- 
conceptions and predilections. This is still 
contrary to our prevailing assumptions, snd 
our prevailing assumptions are wrong about it. 
The truth is the objective and goal of the most 
difficult efforts that men can make. It is to 
be won progressively by hard work, it is not 
ready made. 

This does not mean that all of the ideas we 
hold to be valid are wrong. The values of 
democracy may be expected to find confirma- 
tion rather than rejection, But they will 
find such confirmation only through realignment 
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and revision, not as literal and unmodified 
endorsement, 

There are also some truths about the situa- 
tion which can be recognized and made known 
at another level. If it is known that enemy 
weapons progress threatens us with extreme 
danger a few years away in the future, this can 
be settled and made known without vast 
intellectual progress, The truth in such a 
sense as this is not altogether dependent on 
the gencral truth of interpretation of the whole 
revolutionary situation. However, let us ask 
why is it not done. ‘The answer lies in skepti- 
cism about the importance of making the truth 
known to the people; and this rests upon igno- 
rance of the truths about the importance of 
public knowledge, which are part of the bigger 
and more difficult body of truth, Or it rests 
upon skepticism as to the truth about the 
possibility and probability of war and about 
the nature and intentions of the enemy; and 
these too are parts of the bigger and more 
dificult truth, These essential parts of the 
bigger and more difficult truth are not known 
with full spread and conviction even within 
the ruling groups in our government, If they 
were uniformly held as doctrine chere would be 
no argument about them, the thing would be 
done, If it is not done it is clear that they 
are not so held with conviction. 

Many great historic achievements of man- 
kind have been accomplished by the processes 
of growth without preconceived design under 
the influence of constant purposive forces. 
The dovelopment of the British parliamentary 
system of government, as a wonderfully articu- 
lated system of operations to transmit the will 
of the people while restraining it within consti- 
tutional limits, is a classic instance. As former 
President Lowell of Harvard explained in o 
papor delivered at the Tercentenary of Harvard 
University, this design was fully developed 
before the time when the first clear analytic 
account of it was written by Bagehot.. The 
achievements of free enterprise are of a similar 
type, in the senso that the great results are 
quite outside the scope of the conscious mind 
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of any participant. There is reality in this, 
and faith in this reality has a proper place in 
our affairs. But this reality also has limits. 
The automatic processes of history without 
conscious guidance can achieve much, but they 
also yield by-products, and the principal 
results are not obtained without the by-pred- 
ucts. The by-products include wars, civil and 
foreign, economic disasters, hatreds and povy- 
erty, and the decline of states and peoples. 
For the great problem we faee, it is the very 
heart of the problem that war should be ex- 
cluded from the results of the processes of 
history. This means the exclusion of one of 
the great normal features of history if human 
events in the course of time are to drift. The 
exclusion of war can hardly be expected to 
occur in the absence of conscious will and ana- 
lytic problem solving. To attribute the early 
cessation of war to such factors as increased 
understanding of peoples because of greater 
numbers of tourists or of cultural contacts 
flies in the face of the fact that wars occur be- 
tween peoples with closer contacts rather than 
between people more remote from each other. 
There is no other pretense made for the climina- 
tion of war by social processes short of conscious 
mastery of the problem. War is not to be 
abolished by muddling through because war 
is 2 part of any system of muddling through. 
The nature of the prerevolutionary condition 
is another essential point for an understanding 
of the situation. The state of public feeling 
just before any revolution consists of a repudia- 
tion of an old regime which has failed to per- 
form within tolerable limits. This is casily 
confirmed by close study of the origins of any 
of the famous revolutions. It is obscured for 
us only by the efforts of rationalistic historians 
to find conscious theoretical design and purpo- 
sive behavior. It is clearest probably in the 
case of Germany, where the beginning of the 
world depression, and such discouraging inci- 
dents as the prevention of the Austro-German 
customs union in 1931, brought out a vote of 
more than a half of the voters for either the 
Nazis or the Communists. The common factor 
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between these two otherwise opposed parties 
was their radical rejection of the existing order. 
For a people whose hope and faith in the exist- 
ing order had been exhausted, and who could 
feel no hope unless there was the premise of 
fundamental change in aims and methods, only 
such a mass protest vote could express their 
feelings. It was the promise of a drastic dif- 
ference of approach, and of ruthlessness in 
method, that distinguished the Nazis from the 
regime which hoped to make slow headway 
without breaking continuity with the past. 

There are many areas in the world where this 
condition, or something too closely like it for 
comfort, now exists. This statement after all 
is only a paraphrase of the fact that we all 
recognize, that the world is full of opportunities 
for Communist influence. He who denies one 
should deny both. There are a billion people 
in the free world who have far less cause to be 
satishied with the accomplishments of their sys- 
tems of polities than have the people of the U. 5. 
The U.S. has outstripped them all. Many of 
them have failed to progress at any satisfactory 
rate in comparison to the U. S., whether the 
progress be measured in purely material terms, 
or in terms of social values. The pent up 
disappointments are intense enough to include 
exasperations, violent group antagonisms, and 
international tensions approaching war. 

A list of the trouble spots of the worid in 
which Communism has no part, or less than a 
controlling part in the troubles, illustrates the 
point. For in each of these spots it is on the 
record that tension is close to the point of 
violence, and that impatient men lack faith 
and hope in the processes of peaceful and legal 
progress. The points of trouble include: 


The Cyprus issue between Greece and 
the U. K. 

The position of Syngman Rhee on the 
unification of Korea. 
Morocco. 
Algeria. 

Goa as an issue between India and 
Portugal. 
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Kashmir as an issue between India and 
Pakistan. 

Tsrael-Arab relations. 

French withdrawal from the UN meet- 
ings over Algerian issue. 

“Apartheid” policy in South Africa. 

Egyptian purchase of arms from USSR. 

Internal politics in the Argentine, in 
Colombia, and other Latin countries. 


It may well be that the U. 5. by itself could 
get through its problems of the next years by 
muddling, aside from the problem of war. But 
to assume that the billion people of the free 
world would share our faith in our capacity to 
muddle through is to assume something in their 
minds which in fact is in our minds and not in 
theirs. They will accept the continuance of 
the basic systems they have, and believe in the 
efficacy of reform, if they are given adequate 
and cogent reasons for believing that progress 
will in fact get going. They will resort to the 
common human resort of violence otherwise, and 
this will mean the self-destruction of the Free 
World. The ancient argument of the violent 
revolutionist, as against the peaceful reformer, 
before Communism as well as since, has always 
been that effective reforms are wrung from 
resistant reactionaries only by violence or the 
threat of violence, and that where reformers’ 
succeed they owe their suecess to the fear of 
revolution provided by the radicals. If this 
condition, and the prerevolutionary condition 
of repudiation of the old, cannot be countered, 
we will have not one cold war but many. This 
is a situation which simply cannot be met with- 
out 2 strong and cogent doctrine which can 
reach the minds of all the peoples. It cannot 
be done by the U. S. minding its own business 
and leaving others to mind theirs. 

If we do master the situation the probable 
outcome is a permanent peaceful order of the 
world. If we do not there will most probably 
be war. There is also a possibility that we 
will fail and that there will still not be war in 
the familiar sense, but some sort of struggle 
without formal military means, because of the 
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acceptance by both sides of the exclusion from 
war of military means, or of some military 
means, when they become too dangerous to use. 
The present psychological fact that this would 
strain our present imaginations is no bar to it. 

In case of success the outcome must obviously 
be a dynamic but peaceful order. This need 
not be a world state, in spite of the fact that in 
our past experience it is only within a state 
that there have been long continued conditions 
of peace. Or rather, it need not be a state of 
familiar type. It is likely to represent a form 
of federalism unknown to us today. The deci- 
gion-making processes which govern men, and 
from which war will have been excluded, sent 
to the ash-can with the business cycle, will 
include far more science and far less politics 
as wo know polities. ‘The present anticipatory 
form of the future situation may probably be 
recognized in the establishment of problem- 
solving as an advisory aid to decision-making 
processes, which is going on so rapidly today, 
with tho pplication of scientific method, more 
or less, to the problem solving and the accept- 
ance of tho solutions reached, to some extent, 
by decision makers. Tho escape from preju- 
dico and partisan mancuvering which is so 
accomplished are quite impressive in some 
favorable situations, and the technique, being 
yory new, can by no means be supposed to 
have reached its ultimate development. As- 
suming that such @ development can go for- 
ward, the enemy must be as vulnerable to proof 
of its ocfficacy as we ourselves. 

Until the distant time when the avoidance of 
World War III can be regarded as an accom- 
plished. fact, there will be a long period of cold 
warfare, Substantial relaxation, on genuine 
and objcetive grounds, will come late. If we 
give forty years to the entire transition for the 
sako of an estimate, we must assume that war 
will romain very dangerously probable for the 
first twonty, and that it will be only in the 
last decade that we can begin to breathe easily 
about it. In the meantime there will be four 


major keys to the situation: 
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a, Constant deterrent military strength 

b. Growth and stability of the economy 

c. Rapid advance of the backward coun- 
tries through normal political means 

d. Continuing growth of all forms of inter- 
national joint decision-making (federalism). 


VI. THE BACKWARD AREAS: REVOLU- 
TION WITHOUT COMMUNISM 


About one-quarter of mankind have partici- 
pated in the building of Western culture since 
the Renaissance, and about three-quarters have 
not. The three-quarters that have not are 
by no means living in a cultural void. They 
have philosophies and religions and political 
systems and economic life. They have learned 
men, scholars in the scholarship of their cul- 
tures as there were scholars in our culture before 
the Renaissance who became as learned as 
men can become. They are shifting toward the 
adoption of Western culture, most rapidly in 
material technology, most slowly in philosophi- 
cal and ethical matters and in the social basis 
of politics. We have tended for several cen- 
tuvies to think that they should make the shift 
with ease, that it must be effortless to accept 
and copy our ways. We have begun to learn 
through modern anthropological and psycho- 
logical science what the reasons are why the 
shift is so much more arduous and slow than we 
once expected. 

The condition of the most backward cultures 
is not just 2 generation behind us. ‘The transi- 
tion to be made is not represented just by the 
building of schools and factories and roads or 
machinery. They have a complete social sys- 
tem based upon philosophical attitudes toward 
life, toward men, toward the use of their own 
minds, toward decision and authority. This 
system is pre-Bodinian, which is to say that it 
antedates all the attitudes about polities that 
characterize the modern West. It is more than 
pre-Bodinian in that it resembles not so much 
the Europe of the early sixteenth century as 
the level of mentality described by Levy-Brubl 
as “The Mind of the Primitive”. 
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Institutional reforms are far more difficult to 
accomplish than is commonly assumed. This 
is the great fact about the politics of any coun- 
try, and especially of relatively backward coun- 
tries, to which we are often blind. 

The need for more effective means to obtain 
reforms has been recognized for a century and 
longer. It was apparent long ago that the 
political machinery in such countries as the U.S. 
or the U. K. did not normally provide reforms 
until long after they were due. Various means 
have been tried in a long series, all designed to 
make reforms follow more readily from the dis- 
covery of the need. The first approach was 
to expand the suffrage, secure the freedom of 
the press, provide universal education, and 
leave the results then to the obvious mechanism 
of the ballot. It was unimaginable to several 
generations of reformers that this would not 
provide an immediate and undistorted registry 
of rational human intent forthwith. But it has 
been learned that reforms do not come because 
of demonstrable logic alone. There must be 
also an interested group, with a degree of 
organization. It must have a strong internal 
life of discussion and opinion formation and 
decision-making, and experienced and skillful 
leadership. 

The entire logic of “imperfect competition” 
or of “countervailing power” applies here in 
politics as well as in economics, Equitable 
legislation is no more to be expected than an 
equitable price or wage level, or equitable 
terms of trade, in a situation where either the 
numbers, or the degree of organization, or the 
intensity of interest of groups on each side are 
unequal. Where the numbers are greater on 
one side but organization better on the other, 
organization can often outweigh numbers, 

This is not solely because those enjoying an 
initial advantage are stupid, greedy, or cynical, 
Let us consider the situation in such a case as 
the U. S. automobile industry, and let us begin 
by assuming that a wage raise is justified. If 
labor is able to exert great pressure on Ford, 
but not also on Chrysler or GM, Ford is in a 
very unfortunate position, for if it grants a, 
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substantial raise and the others do not, then 
Ford is put at a severe competitive cost <is- 
advantage. Unless labor can, so to speak, 
promise Ford that it will exert equal pressure 
on Ford’s competitors, Ford may not be able 
to act reasonably on the wage issue taken by 
itself because of its place in a larger system of 
considerations. There are economic acdvan- 
tages for low standards whenever the various 
competitors are not subject to the same degres 
of pressures for reform. The chance that tho 
forces for any reform will have effective political 
power in all parts of the free world is nogligibly 
low. 

The problem of developing a political system 
reasonably sensitive to the need of reform has 
been effectively solved in the U.S., theU.K., and 
in some other countries, so far as internal issues 
are concerned, But even within the U. S., if 
one examines the course of considoration of 
such an issue.as the granting of statchood to 
Hawaii and to Alaska, which has been active 
for several years, it is apparent that party 
politics within the U. S. causes a stultifiention of 
the matter because there simply is not yot an 
organized supporting interest capable of cancol- 
ing out the interests opposed. 

The tendency to delay and distortion in tho 
political reflection of intrinsic needs is woll 
exhibited in most cases where “land-reform” 
is needed. The case for land reform is fairly 
clear in text-book terms in many situations. 
The problem of how to accomplish it with 
justice is always far more difficult. Tho casca 
where it has been effectively accomplished are 
few. 

The difficulty of reform under imporfoetly 
developed democratic systems, and of reform 
on any issues not covered on both sides by 
political forces within » democratic system, is 
only a corollary of many boasted accomplish- 
ments of the most advanced democracias, 
The very fact that we are now able to accom- 
plish reforms with reasonable effect and expedi- 
tion in this country, where we were not noarly 
so well able to do so some decades ago, strongly 
mnplies that this capability is not to be expected 
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im the political systems of the many states 
which are not now at the same stage of 
development. 

Land reform in countries where it is a critical 
issue is typical of a range of problems which 
arise throughout the world when modern in- 
dustry confronts old social and political in- 
stitutions. Of these it may be said in general 
that: 


a, the material changes which occur with 
comparative case at the start generate forces 
for social and institutional change; 

b. the changes required are extremely 
complex; 

c. political systems are not as sensitive to 
the new forces as they often need to be if 
changes are to occur in good time; 

d. the forees generated are human motiva- 
tions, emotional and powerful; 

e. men will not tolerate for a long time an 
institutional system which seems to give no 
promise of effective progress in institutional 
change; ; 

f. long continued frustration generates 
hatreds; 

g. hatreds generate violence; 

lh. violence in turn cements hatreds in a 
form which permanently impairs the condi- 
tions for progress on later problems. 


This course toward progress through violence 
has been the normal course of history. The 
fact that there have been outstanding excep- 
tions dees not disprove this, though it does 
afford tho positive basis for believing that the 
ald course can be changed, The important 
thing is that violence in the form of civil wars, 
or of wars for colonial independence, or of civil 
wars, cannot now occur without threatening 
the interests of the two great alignments in the 
world. As in Korea, neither of the great 
alignments can regard with equanimity the 
outcome of even a civil war in a small country. 
Tho fundamental proposition remains that a 
general war, or a position in which a weakened 
free world must surrender without war, are 
exactly the situations which must be prevented. 
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The development in the non-industrial coun- 
trics is extremely uneven. New raw materials 
production arises with great speed and ease in 
backward countries to satisfy the demands of 
the industrial world. Wages are better than 
former ones. But material living standards 
higher than primitive subsistence immediately 
become dissatisfying, and the economic and 
social consequences of a new industry are far 
extended. The problem is to stabilize this 
complex development, so that the easy and 
swift changes do not bring an accumulation of 
explosive social forces working out at slower 
time rates until accumulated tensions generate 
disasters. 

The development of colonial areas toward 
maturity by Western standards although quite 
uneven, has not been wholly a record of failure 
for the West. All the world except China and 
Thailand came at one time or another in the 
last two centuries under the domination of 
European countries. Except in Africa, most 
of the former dominated areas have now become 
politically free, most conspicuously the whole 
of the two American continents except Guiana 
and British Honduras. In this great process 
it has been widely recognized for many decades 
now that the colonial powers cannot expect to 
dominate and exploit colonies forever, and that 
right and justice and practical politics alike 
demand the preparation of such areas for peace- 
ful transition to self-government. On this the 
record is mixed. The former colonies of 
Britain, both those settled by peoples of British 
or Guropean origin, like the U.S. and the English- 
speaking dominions, and some of those of non- 
European population such as India, have shown, 
at least comparatively, a high degree of political 
maturity when they became free. Some of the 
other European powers show no such records. 
The former Spanish colonies have shown very 
erratic political records for more than a century » 
since gaining their freedom from Spain. No 
former French colony has become a stable and 
well-governed modern state, The case of the 
Dutch is not yet easy to judge, but the condi- 
tion of Indonesia appears neither very hopeful 
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nor as yet a cause for despair about Indoncsian 
politics. The U. S. record in the Philippines 
appears at least good and perhaps outstanding, 
considering the initial situation. 

“Point Four” marked the opening of a new 
approach by the United States. Thus far, in 
the six years since President Truman proposed 
it in 1949, it has been but a shadow of what it 
might be. It was originally conceived as a 
broad approach to more effective transmission 
of all those elements in Western culture needed 
by the non-Western countries. The needs, of 
course, range from how to build dams and 
bridges to how to oporate hospitals and how to 
run public and private affairs in an offective 
manner. “Technological aid’ covers only a 
small part of the spectrum. All that is most 
important in the successful evolution toward 
modern democracy instead of toward strife 
and faction and Communism has been left out. 

There have been, fortunately, a few examples 
of good progress toward political stability along 
with rapid material progress. ‘The cases in- 
clude some where democracy in fair working 
order has resulted, along with fairly rapid rise 
of living standards and of education. Of these 
Turkey and Mexico, cach over approximately 
the last thirty years, are the best examples. 
Whether to call the methods they have applicd 
democracy or to call them benevolent dictator- 
ships may be arguable. But they made rapid 
and fairly well-balanced progress and have 
caught up relatively in maturity and stability 
as well as in industrial wealth and welfare. 
India, Cuba, and the Philippines may be cited 
as other possible examples. Tle most impor- 
tant thing is that the cases prove that the thing 
can be done. They also prove that when it is 
done it is done not in entire accordance with 
our preconceptions. The derivative lesson may 
be that the Turks and Mexicans could tell us 
some things we ought to Icarn and know about 
this problem. 

The problem cannot be approached without 
noting one aggravating factor. The gap be- 
tween the modern West and the backward 
countries was once taken as a diminishing one 
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when the idea of progress was essentially of 
progress to a finite end condition. The second 
industrial revolution, frustrated by the con- 
ditions prevailing before 1940 and by the 
world depression, but released by the Second 
World War, has been marked by advances in 
Western technology and industry more rapid 
than any before. The beginnings of applied 
social and economic science in the West have 
also begun to move apace, and social progress 
has been great in the most leading countries in 
the last twenty or thirty years. So the back- 
ward countries have to move faster and farther 
to catch up than if we were not moving rapidly 
ahead ourselves. 

The old American attitude would be to keep 
hands off in this situation. Where we willingly 
sent out Christian missionaries in the last 
century and still do so on a minor scale, we 
tend to think that there can be no good from 
meddling with other peoples’ politics and 
social systems. If they cannot run them 
properly themselves without our help it is their 
fault because the principles are known and 
obvious. If they do things wrong they must 
be sinful. This is a slow dying aspect of our 
familiar old isolationism. 

However, it is a fact that we know a lot that 


they need to learn, and that it is far easier to 


learn from teachers than from books alone. 
The backward countries cannot flounder with- 
out dangers to us. Conflicts between non- 
Communist countries are meat for the Com- 
munists. Isolationism from the problem is 
incompatible with the interests or survival of 
the U.S. today. While effective action may be 
difficult, and we may wish that the problem 
would disappear, such immaturity of outlook is 
a luxury we cannot afford. 


VI. THE PLACE OF COMMUNISM 


Communism originated as a western Euro- 
pean intellectual movement in favor of revolu- 
tion to establish a socialist economy. The doc- 
trine spread in the late nineteenth century to 
Russia, and in 1917 the Communist Party suc- 
ceeded in assuming power in Russia by force. 
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The wedding of Communism with Russian 
culture has produced an ugly giant. Shub’s 
analysis of the combination by Lenin of Wes- 
tern socialism with Eastern savagery in Bolshe- 
vilx doctrine is a cogent exposition of one major 
aspect of this, There is another. The intro- 
duction of socialism abolishes all centers of eco- 
nomic power below the state itself, only at the 
cost of making the state a center of all economic 
power. In Western socialism this hypertrophy 
of power is corrected, in theory, by doctrines 
about the democratic government of a socialist 
state, or by doctrines about the withering away 
of the state. In Western culture we have deep- 
laid and centuries-old traditions and institutions 
by which to set brakes upon the power of the 
state, and the whole tradition of constitutional 
government or of government under law, with 
the independence of judges, trial by jury, par- 
liamentary responsibility, two party or multi- 
party government, universal suffrage, and 
many other elements. Here the introduction 
of socialism might, as in England, not change the 
character of the state into an all-powerful 
Gargantua. In Russia, where the state was 
explicitly and in theory absolute and auto- 
cratic, with only tho first faint intrusions of 
democratic principles as late as the first decade 
of this century, the concentration of economic 
power in the state was in a totally different 
context. Russian Bolshevism, aside from all 
arguments as to the nature of Marxism before 
Lenin, is a primitively totalitarian system. 

This does not mean that they are only Asiatic 
and in no way Marxists. They do inherit from 
Marxism 2 comprehensive approach to social- 
political and military problems. Being central 
European rather than Anglo-Ametican in their 
non-Russian intellectual roots, they are far less 
subject’ than we to artificial compartmentali- 
zation of the conventional disciplines, far more 
addicted to think of politics and economics 
simultancously, far less addicted to trying to 
solye economic problems as if politics did not 
exist. Marx and Engels took the world as 
their province, accepted the doctrine of: Vico 
and others that the culture is not a set of closed 
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compartments but that philosophy, art, eco- 
nomics and science are linked and react upon 
each other. They wrote competent books on 
philosophy as well as on economics and politics. 
Lenin followed them in this, and across the 
span he himself produced important books on 
economics—IJmperialism, on political theory— 
The State and Revolution, on philosophy— 
Materialism and Empirio Criticism, and on 
practical political tactics—Leftism, the Infantile 
Weakness of Communism. 

The strength of Communism rests on the 
training of large cadres of leaders in a very 
comprehensive system of doctrine, and in their 
trained capability to relate the various aspects 
of actual situations by logic. This doctrine is 
far from being all right and true, else they 
would long since have made better progress 
than they have, and we would be simply 
wrong-headed to oppose them. But neither is 
it all wrong and false, else they would be little 
bother and no threat to us today. 

In philosophy they are dogmatic, for the 
epistemology outlined by Engels and Lenin as 
scientific in point of view has long since been 
frozen into a dogmatism which is restrictive 
and sterile. Their economics is based on an 
analysis of nineteenth century economies which 
has long since passed out of date. Their con- 
cept of capitalism belongs in a museum of 
antiques. Their analysis of revolution, as laid 
down by Lenin, deals with national revolution 
only and ignores the type of multi-state revo- 
lution which is the real problem, and which to 
the advocates of “world revolution” should, 
one would think, have been the prime target 
of interest. ‘Their concept of the state and of 
politics are primitive oversimplifications. The 
concept of man is of a barbarian. 

The Communists speak plainly of maintain- 
ing the essential organs of the state until after 
the liquidation of all “capitalist democracy”. 
They are specific that this means the main- 
tenance of the military and intelligence and 
police organs. What is more, under their 
system they have never approached the level of 
“withering away” in these organs that is 
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exhibited, more than once, in the United States. 
We have learned, with great labor and trouble, 
to maintain capable military forces in peace- 
time, for the first time in our history, to meet 
the threat of their aggression and subversion. 
We have learned to operate a security system 
in our government, and our sheer awkwardness 
about it and the anxiety it has caused us is the 
most conclusive evidence of how little it econ- 
formed to our general inclination. We have 
developed a competent system of intelligence 
agencies for the first time, and had great diffi- 
culty in doing so. In the Communists’ own 
terms we were far closer to the “withering away 
of the state” than they have ever been, and 
have been foreed only by them to restore the 
state in this special sense. On their part they 
still settle political affairs at the highest level in 
their own system by conspiracy and violence. 
They still operate a partei-staat as Hitler did. 
They operate both espionage and security 
systems which are the apotheosis rather than 
the “withering away" of such organs of war. 
They keep hundreds of millions of people in the 
condition of exploited “have nots” through the 
perversity of a system that dedicates its capital 
growth to the means of war. 
We have been puzzled about the relation of 
Communism ta a world revolution. Prima 
Sacie, it has seemed, if there is a world revolution 
they must be right, because they have always 
insisted that there must be one. But to 
identify a revolution and to understand one are 
iwo different things. What we have is a school 
of revolution on the one hand, and a revolution 
on the other, and the fact is that the revolution 
is more strange to them than to us. They have 
conceived the revolution as a series of national 
revolutions only, with no concept of the forces 
involved in a revolution of many states at once. 
They conceive it as the overthrow of the 
“eapitalists” by the “proletariat” in each 
country, with no conception of how little 
similarity there is between their class concepts 
and a modern society. The World Wars are 
properly recognized by them (as by us) as 
involved with the revolutionary changes going 
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on, but they have not at all recognized them 
as “wars between the states’ and as the 
naturally-to-be-expected form of civil wars of 
the world community. World War II has 
passed for them as well as for us as a war with 
no serious analysis in retrospect. It was a 
foreign body in history so far as Communist 
doctrine is concerned, something to which their 
little theories are irrelevant and unilluminating. 

This paradox of a real revolution and a 
false school of revolution is no stranger to 
history, however. It is quite impossible to 
show any correspondence between the logic of 
a revolution, such as that in Britain in the 
17th century, or the French Revolution, and 
the ideas of the revolutionists who took pavt 
in them. The revolutionists chose courses of 
action, and being normally rational men, they 
tried to do so, as men must, on the basis of a 
view of causes and consequences, of faults in 
the old system and of goals to be accomplished. 
Historical retrospect shows that their estimates 
of causes and forces were partly right, partly 
in grievous error, and that the consequences of 
their actions differed widely from their well- 
expressed intentions. The Communists with a 
dogmatic doctrine which was locked more than 
& generation ago simply do not understand tho 
Twentieth Century. The U.S., with its abhor- 
rence of dogma during the same period, has 
created the Twentieth Century, understands it, 
and is still quite astonished at itself. 

Their errors do not, unfortunately, mean that 
they are wrong about everything concerning 
the means to their ends. The kind of thing 
they are wrong about is not a proof of shoor 
stupidity. In many ways, and particularly in 
ways that have a bearing upon their self-choson 
struggle with the world, they are not stupid 
but clever, not blind but perceiving. In par- 
ticular situations they examine the social forecs 
in play, and arrive at estimates of the situation 
and choices of courses of action which are too 
often remarkably realistic. and effective, They 
show an especial superiority to the Western 
democracies whenever a situation involves 
what we regard as hard-boiled polities, and we 
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have had to learn much of this kind of realism 
since the mid-thirties, which they did not have 
to learn. 

Their broad theoretical approach to strategic 
problems makes them adept at long range plans. 
They are fully trained in thinking of distinct 
phases in any long term sequence, quite pre- 
pared, mentally, to follow one tactical line for 
years and shift to another when it is judged 
that the time has come to do so. Their present 
shift toward the more agreeable or amenable 
line is their fourth, the others being those of 
1922, 1935, and 1941. Their capacity to re- 
verse again, from soft to hard cannot be 
doubted, having been demonstrated also four 
times, in 1918, 1927, 1939, and 1946. For a 
long time the West was highly disoriented 
every time they took a major turn of policy, 
and tried to assume that the temporary direc- 
tion, was the basic and permanent direction in 
spite of the explicit doctrine of Lenin that the 
course must be a zig-zag one. 

The truth of the matter is that the world 
revolution has outgrown Marxism and Com- 
munism, It is the United States which repre- 
sents the most revolutionary state of economy 
and society and politics, not Russia, The 
revolution does not mean the destruction of all 
the great truths that have been learned in the 
West. The Communists’ efforts to turn their 
back on nineteenth century evils have resulted 
in their rejecting the good and keeping the bad. 
At the same time modern science and technology 
are in a new phase of development and the 
conditions of life on the planet are presenting 
problems for which Marxism and Communism 
are less and less pertinent. 

There is one very groat advantage on the 
Communist side which rests upon their faults 
rather than being weakened by these faults. 
For the backward countries, Communism with 
its party-state or police-state, and its firm 
belief that violence is the inevitable band- 
maiden of progress, offers a crude solution to 
all the difficulties of reform. It is easier to 
hate and to kill than to persuade in many 
situations. It is always easicr to assert one’s 
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own position than to integrate the elements of 
truth in conflicting positions. It is easier to 
see the error of the other and the virtue of one- 
self than to see the converse aspects, The task 
confronting the backward peoples is more 
difficult than what we have accomplished in 
our past, simply because they have to traverse 
in a far shorter time a course which took us 
centuries. With extraordinary luck it might 
happen that they would produce leaders of the 
highest calibre who would master it. To rest 
our hopes on that would be pure Micawberism. 
The dice are loaded in favor of Communism, 
and this will remain true except as the effective 
means are found to assure the solving of the 
problems of progress through responsible means. 

Tt has been stated more than once above that 
the Communists have had an advantage in 
their integrated ideology and doctrine. There 
has also been an advantage to us in not having 
had one up to now. If one goes back histori- 
cally over the ideas which have been most 
influential on our side, any attempt to have 
formulated doctrine at any time might have 
been quite dangerous. The period of the 
Neutrality Acts was certainly a time when 
American doctrine would have been a quecr 
fish. Our lack of doctrine has partially repre- 
sented a feeling that our doctrine was the ob- 
vious truth and needed no stating; we have 
had more doctrine than we have sometimes ad- 


‘mitted; but our pretense to lack of it, and the 


degree of our real lack of it, have left the way 
open for the sort of improvisation by which 
we have so successfully met more than one 
crisis and are still in business. This does not 
mean that we need no doctrine at all, Our 
need is greater than we are aware of. What 
ig more we now have enough experience and 
have abandoned enough of our old illusions, so 
that a doctrine if we now formulate it might 
have three important characteristics: 


a, 1b might be far superior to Communism 
in retaining the great values of Western 
civilization. 

b. It might be far superior to theirs in 
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scientific objectivity, a far better operating 
tool for estimating situations and choosing 
courses of action, and as good for us as 
theirs for them in facilitating unity in the 
complex cadres which have to conduct our 
affairs. 

ce. It could retain the element of skepticism, 
of openness to revision and improvement, 
and to further discovery of truth which 
contradicts old prejudice, where theirs has 
become a dogma. 


In summary, they think that we are in a world 
revolution and that they own it. They have 
preached for years that it must come. We 
have shut our eyes to it. Yet we are more 
revolutionary than they, more modern than 
they, and more realistic than they about this 
same world revolution. The U.S. is far mora the 
protagonist of the revolution than they are, 
and is cast in the role of its leader and exponent, 
while they have distorted and perverted it into 
o reactionary thing. It would be tragedy if 
they were to win. It should be basically 
comedy, and comie as well, if we outmaneuver 
them and create the future world in spite of 
their opposition. 

Their power is now such as to make the thing 
about as difficult as can be tolerated. The 
loss of China to Communism was a, very serious 
loss. Their material power is a power for dis- 
turbance, through military might, through 
scientific capability, through trade and influence 
and prestige. But the weight of all resources 
still favors us, and if we cannot win with such 
weight it must be because of a gross failure to 
learn how to organize our assets. 


VUE. THE POSITION OF THE U. S. 


The U.S. has accepted the role of center and 
leader of the world reluctantly as becomes a 
leader who might be a good one. It has moved 
only when its own interests were clearly threat- 
ened and where it was obvious that no other 
power would act effectively if the U.S. would not. 
It has tried repeatedly to put away world prob- 
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lems through such gadgetry devices as tho 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact and 
the Neutrality Acts. It has avoided thinking 
about the operational problems of the rest of 
the world to such an extent that it has had no 
body of organized doctrine about such problems. 
Té still shows a tendency to approach the biggast 
problems with a policy of muddle-through. 
Large sectors of opinion still resort to Micaw- 
berish optimism whenever immediate throats 
give them any latitude to do so. American 
thinking, in the forms that were dominant 
enough in American life to dominate our poli- 
cies, had a ghastly record in the first half of this 
century for misconceptions, mistakes, and fnil- 
ures. Lippmann has devoted much energy to 
analyzing the roots of this inadequacy of U. 5. 
thinking on international affairs., 

Lippmann’s views can be summarized in a fow 
excerpts: 


Ts it not true that in the twentieth century we have 
witnessed on the one hand the rise of tho Unitad 
States to preeminence among the nations, to a poxl- 
tion of great leadership and immense responsibility 
in shaping the destiny of mankind? And on the olhor 
hand, is it not also true that the course of eventn is 
strewn with the debris and wreckage of high and 
hopeful declarations of policy: with Wilson’s nou- 
trality, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and the Covonant 
of the League of Nations; with the Washington 
treaties of disarmament and the Kellogg Pact. to 
outlaw war; with the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, 
and the Hoover Moratorium to reconstruct the world 
after the First World War; with the Stimson doatriine 
to prevent aggression; with the Neutrality Aet 
before the Second World War; with the quaranidne 
specch of Franklin Roosevelt, and the Four Freedoma, 
and Hull’s Seventeen Points, and the Atlantig 
Charter, and the Yalta Declaration, and the Truman 
Doctrine? 

In the American ideology the struggle for oxistenco, 
and the rivalry of nations for advantages, aro heli 
to be wrong, abnormal, and transitory. Our foreign 
policy throughout this period has been dominated hy 
the belief that the struggle does not exist, or that 
it can be avoided, or that it can be abolished, Ho. 
cause of this belief our aim has not been to rogulate 
and to moderate and to compose the conflicts and the 
issues, to check and to balance the contending forces, 
Our aim has been either to abstain from the strugglo, 

or to abolish the struggle immediately, or to conduct 
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crusades against those nations that most actively 
continue the struggle. 

We not only ignored the development of the 
means to achieve our ends; we chose as the ends of 
our efforts a set of ideals which were incompatible 
with all the means of achieving any ideals. 

We must seek the cause of our diplomatic failures, 
therefore, in our own minds. We must look for the 
cause of trouble not in material cireumstances but in 
our own habits of thought when we are dealing with 
foreign affairs and with the formation of American 
policy. In the period from Woodrow Wilson to 


Harry 8. ‘Truman our foreign policy has miscarried 


so regularly because there has been interposed within 
our own minds, between the outer world and our- 
selves, % collection of stereotyped prejudices and 
sacred cows and wishful conceptions, which misrepre- 
sent the nature of things, which falsify our judgments 
of events, and which inhibit the formation of workable 
policies by which our available means can he devoted 
efficiently to realizable ends. 


Whether one agrees with Lippmann in detail 
or not, it is certainly hard to avoid accepting 
at least that there is much truth in his thesis. 
The present writer feels that while the explana- 
tion offered by Lippmann is rather inadequate 
and a fuller examination of the historic and 
philosophic roots of our mistakes is required, 
the basic charge of unreality is correct. 

In addition to some peculiarities of mind 
which made us much trouble until recently, we 
have some difficulties with our governmental 
organization also. Tor a long time this was 
largely due to the simple fact that there were no 
organized agencies in our government, designed 
and assigned to think about some of the things 
which have to be thought about. Also, in part, 
it is due to special fontures and consequences of 
our system of separation of powers. 

The problem of what we should say to the 
world is illustrative. In spite of our pretense 
that we all understand the principles of democ- 
racy, any statement of these principles is 
actually a partisan matter unless it is made 
quite vague, and worse than that, neither of 
the major parties has any firm and unanimous 
position. There is some group in this country 
which will rise in opposition to almost any 
formulation that can be offered. Recall, also, 
that in our political system there is room for 
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decisions to be dominated by minorities, in 
every case where a small group feels strongly 
and makes a loud noise, while the majority is 
unconcerned because it is concerned about 
other things. If ten percent of the people feel 
strongly, while the other ninety percent either 
are unconcerned or divided, it is easy for the 
ten percent to have their way in the processes of 
democratic government, for they can deliver 
decisive votes. This is well-known to all 
students of American government and politics. 
What it means in relation to U.S. foreign propa- 
ganda is that it is almost impossible for the 
government to address the world in other than 
pusillanimoys or bowdlerized terms without 
raising a storm of protest in the U. S. from some 
group, and only if it can gain the compensatory 
support of some comparable group. The only 
corrective is strong support from the White 
House, which is the only U.S. institution accepted 
by the American people as speaking for the 
national interest rather than for local and 
parochial interests of all kinds. Only the 
White House can arouse the mildly interested 
majority against the intensely interested few. 

The U. S. and its manner of living, and the 
methods by which it conducts its affairs, are 
difficult to explain, apart from any difficulty 
of attaining agreement. The U.S, economy is 
now activated by a highly articulated system 
of private and governmental factors. Like the 
British constitution before Bagehot, it has been 
constructed by the work of many architects, 
but has been clearly analyzed in its whole effect 
by none, (This is 2 summary statement, nob 
meant to imply prejudice that some recent 
books may have made long strides in this 
respect.) The political system of the United 
States is far different from what it was three 
decades ago, and is still changing rapidly. 
The major internal actions of the U. S., which 
are the best evidence of everything about us 
on which it is difficult to find the tight words, 
ave basically consistent when examined, but tell 
only what we accomplish and not how we do it. 

In politics we have discovered, learned, and 
become experienced practitioners, of the art of 
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providing adequate power on the side of needed 
reforms. This is far from perfect, but it is 
far more effective now than formerly. This 
reflects a sort of mass competence in politics, 
& vitality in the people themselves, that is the 
real source of strength. It is political skill at 
the level of the PTA, the lebor union local, and 
a multitude of other elementary forms of politi- 
cal life, which gives our political system the 
character of free enterprise and dynamic sta- 
bility. Leadership is not absent, it is effective 
because prospective followers are not inert. It 
does not take the old form of bossism because 
the capacity is too widely distributed. A sense 
of responsibility for the general effects of par- 
ticular acts is more and more evident, with 
less and less tendency to practice the old 
principle of everybody for himself. 

Problem solving methods have more and 
more influence on the decision making process. 
In the most advanced form, this is represented 
by scientific studies to produce advice for 
policy makers. In more rudimentary forms, 
it is represented in a heightened level of debate, 
an acceptance of the merits of the argument, a 
restraint placed on individual or group interest. 

Our economy is also now a great system of 
private and governmental factors. Its tre- 
mendous productivity reflects the high motiva- 
tion of free enterprise. Its freedom from 
obsolete and misdirected accumulations of 
wealth and power reflect the income tax 
system, the anti-trust laws, and the low 
interest rate. Its combination of competition 
with huge-scale production reflects the sheer 
size of the big economy, with internal barriers 
and impedimenta restrained by the freedom of 
interstate commerce. Its freedom reflects the 
fact that the ills of older and smaller economies 
in Europe, which ied to the movement for 
socialism as a remedy, have been passed by in 
the United States, with socialism left in the 

limbo of unrealized and unnecessary concepts. 
The relatively equitable shares of labor, of 
management, of commerce, and of agriculture, 
in the national dividend, reflects the organized 
power of each to claim its rights and the power 
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of all to restrain the excessive claims of each. 
It also reflects the dynamic balance of political 
power. The relatively narrow range of living 
standards for the very great part of the people, 
with a differential of ten to one, covering more 
than nine-tenths of the people, narrower than 
in Russia, reflects both the great productivity 
and the feat of preserving motivation without 
excessive individual wealth. To the outer 
world this is for the most part sheer mystery. 
To Americans themselves it is also mystery, 
since few understand the whole, while each 
knows his part with an obviousness born of 
experience and living, and knows it without the 
questioning which would prompt lucidity. It 
is easiest to define our economy in terms of 
what it is not. It is not the ‘‘capitalism” of 
Marx or the Communists. It is not the free 
economy of Mises and Hayek. It is not the 
socialism of the British socialists nor the state 
monopoly of the Communists. It is the revolu- 
tionary reality that surpasses all those poor 
conceptions. 

The record of action toward the world is 
far more mixed, and is the evidence that wo 
have been slow to recognize our relation to 
the world. On the one hand we have been 
guilty of errors of judgment and of failures 
to act. From the neutrality acts and the 
demobilization of 1946 to the loss of China 
one can make a long list of instances where we 
judged wrongly, or where we wrongly judged 
that we did not need to judge. At the same 
time there is a contrasting list of great actions, 
from our conduct toward Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to the Marshall Plan, MDAP, NATO, 
our proposals for control of atomic energy, our 
intervention in Korea, and many others, which 
can be summed up only as evidence that we 
have recognized many of the obligations and 
opportunities of leadership, and many of the 
responsibilities that accompany our extraordi- 
nary power. Furthermore, there is the long 
and arduous record of re-tooling our government 
for continuing active participation in the 
critical condition of the world, not only through 
the re-establishment of military strength, but 
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through the development of reasonably compe- 
tent intelligence, of a modern diplomatic system, 
of improved governmental management, and 
of improved conduct of legislative business and 
of exceutive-legislative relations. Finally, there 
is the clear evidence of our reluctance to impose 
our will, most evident in our reluctance to 
accept security restrictions, in our very diffi- 
culty in establishing an intelligence system, 
and in our eager post-war demobilization. We, 
not the Soviets, undertook a program in 1946 
which approximated their concept of the 
“withering away of the State,” so far as all 
aspects of the state related to the affairs of 
othor nations was concerned. 

“Tgolationism’”’ is the old name of the element 
in the American mind which assumed that if 
we could manage our own affairs, the other 
nations should be able to manage their own. 
Sinee wo have recognized that “isolationism” 
was wrong-headed, we have become blind to 
the virtue which it expressed, for it did express 
virtue as well as a narrow hedonism. The 
whole record of our isolationism is the conclu- 
sive answer to any and all charges that we are 
imperialist or war-mongerers. 

The record is far more consistent than even 
we have been aware. We have been slow, but 
not quite too slow at any time, to learn new 
lessons and to take new steps. We have been 
slow, but not quite too slow, to undertake 
some of the most difficult and unpleasant of 
the tasks imposed, such as intelligence, security, 
and conscription in peacetime. We have been 
generous in granting wealth and resources to 
every proven necd. Historically, the record 
has been much more systematic and consistent 
than it has seemed. The view of the forest 
has been obscured not only by the towering 
trees of particular events, but by the under- 
brush of confused detail and the brambles of 
controversy. 

Toro jg much to be done here. ‘The sources 
of American power are obscured even to Ameri- 
cons by the superficialitics of natural resources 
and productivity. ‘The American scholars and 
exports have had their noses to the grindstone 
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of detail, and have generally failed to integrate 
the whole. As Allan Nevins has asserted, the 
historians have followed a misconception of the 
logic of American development. We now need 
to define our place in the world when we have 
neglected the basic work for such a definition. 
We need to tell others the secrets of our success, 
when we have not yet understood those secrets 
ourselves. Our government needs to speak to 
the world with a consistent and clear voice, 
when we cannot yet endow it with the right 
and power to speak for us who cannot agree 
among ourselves. Above all we need to estab- 
lish in our minds as Lincoln put it, ‘where we 
are and whither we are tending” so as to “better 
know what to do and how to do it.” 

With all our strengths and weaknesses we are 
cast. by forcible facts in the role of leader of the 
free world. Courses of common action among 
free nations can be taken with confidence and 
energy only if we are sure to support them. 
Only if we initiate them is our support surely 
evident to others. 

Common action is important in this situation. 
We rightly feel not only that we cannot do the 
job by ourselves, but that if we did so it would 
not come outright. But talk of common action 
has all too frequently a tone of making common 
action an end in itself, as if there were some 
article of faith which makes common action the 
touchstone of sure virtue and success. 

Action requires decisions. Decisions among 
allies as among men anywhere in any numbers 
have to be made by processes that take more 
or less time, and which involve the weighing 
of evidence, study, argument, and authority 
or voting, in various ways and degrees. Deci- 
sions can be made by command, and must be 
so made, in the single brain which can make 
them with least time, when action must be 
taken in least time. Decisions can be made 
by the processes of the law, with as much time 
consumed as is necessary to examine all evidence 
and to hear all arguments, when time is not 
essential. They can be made by negotiation 
or politics, without pretense to reconciliation 
of all arguments but yet with a common decision 
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for action, as in the bargaining of the market 
place or in the political processes of a committee 
or & congress or an election, Or they can be 
arrived at through the problem solving processes 
of scientific or expert investigation, if and when 
the findings of the scientists are accepted by 
the actors. Decisions in a coalition are not 
different from decisions in a government in this 
respect. Command can be used only if estab- 
lished by the will and consent of the partici- 
pants, Science can be used only if those who 
must follow the advice of the scientist can follow 
its logic, or if they are impressed enough with 
the prestige of the scientist to accept his advice 
without understanding. 

In a general sense there must be a trend to- 
ward federalism. This is not to be interpreted 
only as a formal development exhibited in 
federal types of institutions and agencies. It 
will take far more the form of joint decisions 
on common courses of action, with the constant 
emphasis on the necessity of interdependence 
and of the necessity for compromise. Without 
the simultaneous use of problem solving tech- 
niques in conjunction with decision-making 
techniques, this would result only in constant 
compromise of principle and corruption of the 
results. Progress toward standards must go 
forward with progress towards agreement if 
compromise is not to erode all principles, The 
important issue is that a modern peaceful order 
is inconceivable without decision-making pro- 
cedures; that decision-making only by a rigidly 
organized world state would be only an ex- 
trapolation of the past with all its limitations, 
that the future condition is more likely to be 
something different from anything we can yet 
handle with our concepts and ways of thought, 
that truth and error will remain as causes of 
success and failure, and that agreement for its 
own sake is no test of truth, 

If common action were to be elevated to a 
mandatory principle then, what would be the 
result? Given the ways in which men conduct 
affairs, the result would be most often the 
resultant of negotiative or diplomatic-political 
processes. As in our own politics, there would 
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be an exaggerated leverage for special interests, 
Further, the processes of decision in a coalition 
or alliance are subject to unanimity, a gross 
weakness always. 

If all actions of our alliance were to be 
common then there would be three conse- 
quences: 


a, Some actions would never occur because 
there could be no decision on time by tho 
laborious and slow processes available. 

b. Many decisions would reflect compro- 
mise for the sake of unanimity to such an 
extent as to ruin the effectiveness of the action 
taken. 

c. The ruinous results would soon dissolve 
the alliance, unless it led to the introduction 
of stronger methods, 


Then what meaning and value can we assign to 
“common action.” It must mean this. We 
will never act alone in situations in which there 
is time to consult our allies, nor against their 
express will except where they differ among 
themselves and the necessity for some action is 
apparent. We will seek collective action in 
every case where it is appropriate and practi- 
cable. We will seek to develop common 
doctrine and standards by which to increase the 
sense of teamwork and of spontaneity in aching 
independently for agreed objectives, 

But, also, we will never fail to act, with or 
without our allies’ concurrence, when the safety 
of the Free World demands immediate action, 
We will not fail to accept this responsibility, 
heavy asit may be. To avoid this involves our 
doctrine in unrealities, however idealistic. If 
we accept this responsibility the common will 
of the coalition will be assured by the assuranco 
of viability. If we accept it, the truth can bo 
served. Common will and common recog- 
nition of truth and common hope cannot rest 
upon a doctrine of common action subject to 
fatal impediments to right and necessary action. 

Unilateral actions have been necessary sev- 
eral times in the course of the Cold War thus 
far, and have been taken. Ono was the do- 
cision to develop the capacity to use atomie 
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warfare rather than liquidate it after World 
War II. Another was the decision to offer the 
Baruch Proposals to the world, repeated or mod- 
ified in several later versions, but standing as a 
unilateral move of profound significance. An- 
other was the decision to fight in Korea, while 
seeking UN support. Others have included the 
proposal of the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine. These do not represent common 
action except as they fit into a much larger 
pattern of common action. They do represent 
the acceptance of prime responsibility, and the 
fulfillment by the strongest partner of the con- 
ditions whieh make a coalition possible. The 
doctrine of ‘common action” must not be mis- 
talon as excluding such unilateral actions. 

Given this, the U.S. is inevitably cast as leader 
of the Free World. It has the material power 
which permits decisions and actions as compre- 
hensive as the situation. If the U.S. does not 
lend, nobody else can, The U. S. is in some 
ways ill-equipped for its role, yet its weak- 
nesses are the weaknesses which have accom- 
panied its strengths. It is weak on ideological 
doctrine, but therefore its doctrine, if now 
formulated, cannot be so obsolete. It has 
lacked modern organization for necessary plan- 
ning and intelligence, but it has rapidly 
worked to make up such deficiencies. It has 
been subject to sentimental illusions, but it has 
found a practicality crises which has permitted 
it to survive a stronuous schooling by hard 
experience. It is closely approaching maturity 
for its role, if it has not reached this already. 

Othor papers have omphasized in more than 
ono place the all-important issue of maintain- 
ing deterrent strength in arms, and the hazard- 
ous instability which characterizes this task. 
Tho issue need not be discussed again in detail 
at this point. But the issue is the most critical 
one, in the sense of setting the criteria which we 
have to meet. 

Tho U.S. has to find the wisdom and skill to 
assess with ruthless objectivity the actual pace 
and scale of weapons developments. This does 
not mean that we have to know precisely when 
the cnemy will have a weapon, or how many. 
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Tt means that if we do not know we must not 
guess wishfully. The necessary may include 
a safety margin. Only when knowledge of 
enemy capabilities is absolutely certain and 
precise can margins be dispensed with. Such 
cases will be the exception, in fact they are 
substantially impossible. 

If we can be uncompromising on this issue 
we can surely find the morale to make the 
necessary sacrifices whatever they may be. 
And we can then be realistic on any other issue, 
for none is so seductive with its promises of 
welfare and of political advantage os this one. 
It is not necessary that we expect perfection 
of ourselves overnight in all things, but it is 
necessary that we earn the right to all the time 
it takes us to go on learning what we have to 
learn. The maintenance of unbroken deter- 
rent strength is the price of time, and it will 
buy all time if we never cheat on the price. 

The determination of America to maintain 
an effective deterrent position is the corner- 
stone. In the first place we must not fail. In 
the second place, our determination must be 
apparent, for it is the fact which all the free 
world must know. ‘This fact, that we are de- 
termined, must enter their minds and affect 
theix thinking as one of the very few most 
important premises for all the development of 
the free world in the next few decades. It is 
the premise which makes it possible to assume 
that the whole difficulty and cost of responsible 
progress without violence is worth bearing, and 
that world war or the defeat of the U. 5. wil 
not vitiate the accomplishments of every other 
nation, To make our determination clear is, 
basically, an honest matter of maintaining de- 
termination. But it is also in part surface 
matter of how we show this determination. If 
we cut our arms budget at the first appearance 
of relaxed tension with the Soviet, it will not 
be clear that we are determined. No words 
will then suffice to make it clear. This does 
not mean that no reduction of our defense 
budget can ever be made. It does mean that 
the explanation to the U.S. and to the world as 
to what we are nevertheless doing to maintain 
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the deterrent will have to be very very clear, 
Tn consideration of all the technological-military 
factors, there appears little chance that a sub- 
stantial budgetary reduction can be compatible 
with U.S. determination in the next decade, 
The possibility of establishing a positive 
motivation for the American people does not 
mean that it will occur just because it is needed, 
nor even just because it is inspiring. Americans 
have been saturated with individualism for a 
century, and their habitual idea of a positive 
goal is of a goal for the individual, not for the 
nation or the world. They fight with fury 
when the nation is visibly threatened, because 
the nation is the shelter within which they can 
go about their individual business, Jobs and 
families and homes and security are the positive 
goals of their individual lives. They have 
learned in the last decade to recognize Com- 
munism as a threat, and to aeeept taxes and 
conscription to prevent Communism from be- 
coming more of a threat, but they have no 
concept in mind of building a new world which 
would eliminate Communism as we know it 
now. They want peace, and they support the 
UN, and they like NATO. Communism 
threatens to disturb things, either by starting 
& major war, as they feared in 1951, or by 
nibbling away gains for itself and losses for our 
world until it can call us to showdown and 
defeat. As long as Communist moves are 
minor, the American has the reaction of a man 
to a gad-fly, to reach for a fly swatter. If there 
are too many he puts up screens, Tf they are 
still a nuisance he may set out to wipe out all flies, 
Any attempt to mobilize fears based on pre- 
dictions of remote danger makes little impres- 
sion. All the viewing with alarm that has been 
done for ten years on the subject of atomic war- 
fare, all the pictures of the H-bomb, have left 
us cold. The hysteria of some commentators 
has been partly a frantic reaction to the lethargy 
of the public. The same public has reacted, 
briefly, to Korea, to the Berlin Blockade, and 
to other Communist moves. But it has then 
had a course of action laid out for it by its 
government. When no course of action is laid 
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out the public waits for one and, genorally 
speaking, it assumes that there is no urgency if 
no course is offered. 

The idea of doing the necessary to change 
the structure of human culture so that wars 
will not occur is not a clear idea to any bub a 
very few people. It is not clear to the govern 
ment itself, Yet it is the only positive expres- 
sion of what is otherwise expressed negatively 
as the avoidance of war, and tho oventual 
transformation of Communism. 

The Government has not in tho past con- 
sidered that the formulation of such a purpose 
is actually a proper function of tho Lover ON, 
The reason is traditional, Such positive proj- 
ects have never been sot by Government in our 
system, with the possible exception of the New 
Deal. Historically considered, we can review 
the great causes which tho Amoriean people 
have accepted, and in nearly all cases the toreh 
was carried by private groups, with tho Govern- 
ment acting after and not bofore tho estiablish- 
ment of a consensus. This was true of the 
abolition of slavery, of prohibition, of women’s 
suffrage, of conservation, of the United Na tions, 
of intervention in both world wars, 

This relation between Government ani 
private forces in the formation of opinion is an 
important one in a Democracy, and on | Oth 
Century premises as to the nature of problenis, 
the degree of danger, and the time clement, 
this arrangement mado good sense. But it is 
also one reason why the U. S. has mada go 
many mistakes in this century, why its inger- 
vention in two great wars has been so (lige 
Appointing, and why if has faced such a 
succession of disastrous surprises, 

For there are things which tho private 
agencies seeking to shape public opinion laels, 
They lack the capability to formulate sound] 
proposals and to offer sound leadership because 
they lack the time, tho money, the mon, the 
Systematic means to do the work, and abova 
all, they lack the data, Thoy can guess, ancl 
they can express their opinions, but they 
cannot speak with authority, because thay 
cannot establish the authority of thetp facts 
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about the problem, This leaves the situation 
which made Churchill and others during the 
war beg for more clear and positive leadership 
from the American Government, and has made 
Malik of Lebanon and Hammarskjold of 
Sweden beg the U. S. to accept the burden of 
telling the peoples what they have to know. 

The substitution of a positive purpose for the 
negative motive of spocific fear does not appear 
casy in this context. But there are favorable 
factors also. Tho persistent hope of the people 
for peaco, and willingness to sacrifice for peace, 
has been demonstrated constantly. Their fear 
of being hoodwinked with a nostrum or panacea 
or utopia or fallacy or illusion is deeply grounded 
in the record of deception by self-deccived 
leaders in the past. ‘That they have swallowed 
so many bitter disappointments is a measure 
of their faith, Further, they believe in work 
and pragmatic experimental progress and tests, 

If they are told that they have a job to dom 
a generation, that the essential resources are 
available, that it will be the greatest achieve- 
ment of man if they succeed, that the greatest 
disastor that ever bofell man will occur if they 
fail, and will also occur if they fail to try, and 
that there must be no illusions or nonsense 
about it, and if this is done from the highest 
point of authority as to the dangers and 
possibilities in the situation, they may be 
expected to react with all the latent idealism 
-they have. 

Stopping the expansion of Communism will 
not save the status quo. The fact that the 
Communists are wrong, and the fact of their 
failure, will not mean that thero is no revolution. 
Thoir failures will mean that we mastered the 
revolution and led it. 

There is an immediate challenge, a passive 
and negative challenge. Wo have to avoid 
undue Euphoria and abhor relaxation, Any 
relaxation that is really justified in one field 
of offort will be only an opportunity to turn 
more of our energy to others. If we can do 
this ig will be the most significant landmark of 
our history in this century. It may be in 
many respects an unobtrusive achievement, 
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since its critical proof will be continuity of 
direction, not a change of course. But it 
will also require outspoken expression of the 
estimate of the situation which underlies our 
stubborn determination. 

It is a situation for fear and hesitancy in the 
face of an effort which may “shrivel up our 
little stock of courage,” because it may demand 
more effort than minds can bear. A positive 
basis for our morale cannot be made a really 
dominant factor in the drive and direction of 
our action by exhortation about abstractions 
like Hope and Truth unless positive content 
is given to these terms. The positive content 
that can be given to them is ready to hand and 
can be backed up all the way. The effort is 
unescapable for the minds of men who have a 
will to clarity of the consciousness which God 
gave them. 


IX. CONCLUSIONS 


The Immediate Situation 


The reactions of the U.S, and the Free World 
to the Soviet-Communist threat have been 
mainly motivated by direct provocation, and 
have been mainly designed to prevent specific 
enemy gains. 

Communist tactics during the first two phases 
of the Cold War, from 1946 to 1955, have pro- 
vided renewed provocation whenever the will 
to maintain the necessary countereffort has 
declined. 

In the third phase of the cold war now open- 
ing, they threaten to deny us further stimulus 
by abstaining from overt provocation. 

We remain in a situation in which there are 
vory great latent dangers, as much as five to 
ton years away in the future, without overt 
enemy action to emphasize or dramatize them. 

The greatest dangers ahead are of great cer- 
tainty in degree of danger, though of great un- 
certainty as to timing. 

The remoteness of the principal dangers in 
time makes it impossible to establish and main~ 
tain a firm will to continued effort on the former 
basis of immediate enemy provocation. 
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To conduct our affairs under these conditions 
will require a basic estimate of the situation 
broader, firmer, and clearer, than any we have 
needed during the nine years of cold war that 
are now past. 

Stable long-term motivation has to be a moti- 
vation to do something, not merely to prevent 
something. 

Only a positive basis of motivation can be 
independent of specific actions by the enemy, 
As a corollary, only a positive basis for motiva- 
tion can afford us a basis for initiative, with all 
the advantages of initiative. 


The General Situation 


The world situation in this century is a 
systemic revolution, that is, a revolution of 
the whole state system, not simply of one 
country. 

The two World Wars amount to two civil 
wars of the world community. 

The revolution can be analyzed and under- 
stood. 

The problem now is to eliminate war, the 
evolution of a world political system free of 
war is a basic aspect of this world revolution, 
but war is to be expected as an automatic by- 
product of the situation unless the automatic 
forces can be analyzed and brought under 
control. 

The customary processes of history include 
war as a part of the process of deciding matters 
which cannot be decided by the decision- 
making procedures of a single state. 

War is not immune to mastery by the human 
mind, once it is recognized that it involves 
social mass action and that its logic is not the 
same as the conscious logic in the minds of its 
participants, this in parallel with the business 
cycle and other cases of social mass action 
which have been analyzed. 

We cannot now take several centuries to 
abolish war. : 


The Backward Areas 


The backward areas. present special prob- 
lems, and are involved in revolutionary changes 
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of various intensity which threaten to produce 
violence and disorder incidental to the main 
development. 

Disparate progress as between countries, 
between groups within countries, and between 
technological and institutional elements in the 
same culture or country, strains customary 
social-political relationships always, but now 
more than ever. 

The essential is to find ways to adjust the 
time-phasing of those elements in progress 
whose disorder otherwise generates explosive 
tensions. 

“Point Four” in its present form is inade- 
quate as a means of assisting backward coun- 
tries to adjust their cultures to Western tech- 
nology, since it emphasizes just the technology 
which is easiest to learn, and underemphasizes 
the social and political and economic factors 
which are most difficult. 

A basis for motivation that would satisfy the 
U.S. people by themselves would offer no basis 
for morale and patience and confidence in 
progress, for the peoples of the backward areas, . 

To satisfy the need for direction for the Free 
World, « rational basis for morale must satisfy 
the U.S., its principal allies, and the backward 
countries. 

Reform is much more difficult than supposed 
in all but the most highly developed political 
systems. 


Communism 


Communism has long predicted a world revo- 
lution and they consider themselves as enjoying 
proprietary rights in it. 

Communism has so many faults and errors 
built into it that it is actually obsolete and 
irrelevant to the main development. 

One great advantage Communism neverthe- 
less enjoys is its applicability, because of its 
crudity, in situations where the modern political 
processes become unusable. Communism offers 
an easier because cruder route toward tech- 
nological advance and toward the destruction 
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of obsolete institutions than does modern | 


democracy. 

The case of revolutionists by profession who 
actually do not understand the revolution in 
which they are engaged is a familiar fact of 
history. 

The Communists, in spite of their errors, are 
skillful in practical political situations, skilled 
inlong range planning, and capable of adopting 
a hard or soft line for soveral years on end as a 
more phase in a longer plan. 


The United States 


The United States has avoided general 
theoretical analyses of its own situation and 
has made its way by improvisation. 

Tho U.S. political system has evolved in recent 
decades into a revolutionary new social-political 
systom with capabilities for resolving problems 
beyond any previous one, 

Tho U.S, economy is anew and revolutionary 
system which is neithor eapitalism, socialism, 
nor communism, and which makes all of those 
concepts obsolete. 

Tho U. S., not the Soviot, is of post-revolu- 
tionary type. 

There remain many factors in the United 
States which make it difficult to recognize its 
own achievements, to formulate them, and to 
accept the appropriate position in the world. 

The record of U.S. actions is more consistent 
than is generally understood, and represents 
tho acceptance by the U. 8, of the role of leader, 
but is marred by various failures and mistakes. 

Tho necessary positive yoformulation must 
begin with recognition of the nature of the situ- 
ation, the steps required for the avoidance of 
war and for the defeat and transformation of 
Communism, and the practical methods and 
moasures to be taken, and costs to be accepted. 

Tho algernative is to “muddle through”, and 
our confidence in ow own capacity to muddle 
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through is a factor which inclines us to try to 
go on doing so. 

Deterrent strength is the key issue which 
must be met without any mistakes and which 
is the essential price of time for all other matters 
to be dealt with. 

U. S. determination to maintain deterrent 
strength, and to maintain all necessary effort, 
must not only be real; in order to serve as 
premise for confidence in the outcome it must 
also be clearly apparent at all times to the whole 
of the Free World. 


Summary 


The world situation is a world revolution. 
The U.S. is the leader of the world revolution. 
There are two great dangers: 


1, That the Soviets will obtain at some 
time in the future (1958-1970) a decisive 
military-technological advantage which will 
permit them to precipitate a showdown with 
expectation of success. 

9. That the failure of the U. S. to assert its 
leadership in an adequate manner will permit 
the Free World to fall into disorder and weak~- 

ness with Communism as the winner by de- 
fault in local situations. 


There are four reasons why the U. 8. cannot 
pursue its further courses of action without a 
positive doctrine concerning the situation and 
the goals: 

1. We have now to undertake long-term 
efforts of high cost without the immediate 
provocation of enemy action. 

9. The Free World, including the backward 
areas, as well as the U.S., has to be given di- 
rection and confidence. 

3. Only a positive position can provide the 
advantages of the initiative. 

4. War cannot be excluded from history by 
leaving the historic process to the customary 
automatic forces. 
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The U.S. Public—A Matter of Orchestration 


Originator: C. D. Jackson 


Critics: Max Millikan 
Pp. M. A. Linebarger 


L THE PROBLEM—ALLEGRO MA NON 
TROPPO. 


Tt would be best at the very outset to admit 
that the U. S., its Government, its people, its 
press, its history, its temperament, all combine 
to prevent a complete solution to the problem of 
orchestrating a foreign policy. To insist, 
or to set forth a plan, that requires a totality of 
our Government to stick to the agreed-upon 
position, so that the American people, the 
audience, hear only a single coherent and con- 
yincing theme, is, in the context of the United 
States of America, unrealistic. 

We certainly do not wish to adopt the mono- 
lithic techniques which are possible in a police- 
state dictatorship. Equally, we cannot wait a 
century or two to develop the render-unto-the- 
Foreign-Office type of orderly respect which 
characterizes the attitude of Parliament, press, 
and people in Great Britain. 

However, there are many things we can and 
should do which we are not doing. Our built-in 
deterrents may prevent perfect operations, bub 
they need not prevent far better results than we 
are currently achieving. 

The solution would be far easier if there were 
one identifiable villain or set of villains. Pro- 
fessional mavericks aside, there are not villains 
in this picture—only a vast uncoordinated mass 
of minds and vocal chords. 

Some attempts at orchestration have been 
made, but they have almost all been of the ad 
hoc variety—one shot operations which mo- 
mentarily stimulated a large number of people to 


some semblance of coordinated activity. But 
the moment passed quickly. 

As this paper is being written, we can witness 
a perfect illustration of the problem. 

Taken together, the declarations of the 
President at Geneva, the President’s speech in 
Philadelphia on the true meaning of the “spirit 
of Geneva,” and the Secretary of State’s speech 
at the opening session of the United Nations, 
present a coherent, convincing, compelling, 
and in a sense majestic, statement of American 
foreign policy for the coming period. 

Yet what has been done to orchestrate this 
composition? Has the President explained 
the matter in these terms to his Cebinet? 
Have the appropriate legislators been informed 
by the appropriate administration officials of 
this three-stage development, and its implica- 
tion for the future? Has the State Depart- 
ment forcibly impressed upon the Chiefs of 
U. §. Missions abroad the overall implications 
and their individual responsibilities within the 
frame of these implications? Has an appro- 
priate person communicated to citizens’ groups 
throughout the country a detailed interpreta- 
tion of these fantastic 1955 foreign policy 
developments and their vast implications? 
Has it been suggested that a group of interested 
and dedicated citizens on 2 national scale band 
together for the purpose of common apprecia- 
tion in order in turn that they might disseminate 
their appreciation locally? 

The answer is NO. 

To be sure, the mimeograph machines have 
ground furiously. But what has come out is 
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unevaluated facts. Every Ambassador has 
indeed received a copy of the text of Mr. 
Dulles’ speech, but none of them have re- 
ceived a copy of the all-important relationship 
between Geneva, Philadelphia, and the United 
Nations. And in the U. S. the various media 
of communication are left strictly on their own 
to devise their own angles and interpretation 
from the raw facts. Government officials get 
their nourishment from headlines, and the 
citizens have to rely on a special kind of 
osmosis, 

This sorry situation is not entirely due to 
negligence. There is also an underlying psychic 
block—namely, self-consciousness and fear that 
any organized attempt at orchestration will be 
attacked as administration propaganda. 

Tn the context of the vast and dangerous game 
which is being played, this is utter nonsense. 

This does not mean that such attacks will 
not be made. It does mean that they should 
be disregarded—for what we are dealing with is 
not the raw stuff of partisan polities, but ina 
very real sense a victory or defeat in the most 
titanic struggle in which this nation has ever 
found itself involved. 


Il. THE NEED—ANDANTE CANTABILE, 


Although many details are still missing, and 
others will come into being only as events 
demand their appearance, the Government of 
the United States does not have today sufficient 
thinking and decision to articulate global policy 
on the three tremendous fronts of diplomacy, 
foreign economics, and security. 

If this is a correct statement, the task- of 
information and interpretation to the U. S. public 
is as important as any other aspect of the 
operation. 

The American people have in fact been 
extraordinarily docile and cooperative. They 
have rolled or oscillated with a tremendous 
number of changing moods—hard line, soft line, 
scowls, smiles, tough words, peaceful words, 
and now the “spirit of Geneva”, 

But now also, in this year 1955, there is the 
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new phenomenon of relative fluidity in the 
East-West maneuvering, coupled with the fact 
that the President and the Secretary of Stato 
have hammered out the broad outlines of a real 
policy which can be told. And if this policy is 
to achieve maximum international amperage, it 
must have the drive of an educated citizenry 
behind it. 


Ill. THE PROPOSAL—MAESTOSO. 


The first and essential step is for the Execu- 
tive Branch to get its own ducks in a row, 
And here the chief burden falls on the President 
and the Secretary of State. 

Assuming that they would both subscribe to 
I and II above, and are prepared to conecrt 
their thinking, three immediate audiences 
should hear the story in considerable detail— 
and presented not as a suggestion, but as a firm 
policy to which they will all commit themselves, 
These audiences are: - 


1. A combined Cabinet and NSC meoting 
(including Secretaries of the armed sory~ 
ices and the Joint Chiofs.) 

2, The White House Staff. 

3. The legislative leadors, plus possibly some 
additional specially selected legislators. 


From these meetings a group of lenadors 
should be designated to assume the responsi- 
bility of disseminating the essence of tho 
President’s policy to the key personnel in thoir 
organization—and the White House should bo 
prepared to furnish speech outlines and/or an 
articulate representative if necessary. It is 
conceivable that in the case of a particularly 
important sub-group, say Pentagon brass, the 
President himself might address them. 

Key questions should be arranged for Prest- 
dential press conferences which will permit the 
President to make the necessary public state- 
ments on the subject, and the Secretary of State 
should hold at least one off-the-record back- 
ground-only press corps dinner to position thig 
global policy in their minds, 

Several national organizations, notably CID 
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(Committee for Economic Development) and 
the Advertising Council, have learned how to 
act as national minutc-men on matters of 
importance to the nation. The appropriate 
officials of these and one or two other national 
organizations should be summoned to Washing- 
ton for a thorough briefing, and should then be 
charged with the responsibility of organizing 
this material in such a form that it can be sent 
to their chapters and representatives and 
membership throughout the country, after full- 
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(2) it would provide the broadest possible 
framework for every kind of organization to 
participate as much and as deeply as possible; 

(3) it could set up special committees of 
its own to carry out particular programs that 
didn’t fit into any existing organizations; 

(4) while the conference organization can 
continue as long as there is need for its exist- 
ence, it does not have the aura of a self-per- 
petuating committee staff, and therefore has 
greater appeal for fund-raising. 


dress ratification by their Boards—at a special 
meeting if necessary. 

Although the preceding paragraph gets close 
to grass roots, a still closer activity is essential, 
and to achieve this a National Conference of 
educators, industrialists, public opinion ex- 
perts, politicians, and national organization 
heads is the best and quickest-acting device. 

Tho National Conference is recommended 
rather than another Committee because: 


A detailed description of such a National 
Conference—its organization, its agenda, its 
techniques, and the results to be expected— 
has been drafted and is available. 

Tn conclusion, note that there has been no 
attempt in the above to discuss substance. 
There has merely been reference to the three 
major fronts of U. S. global policy—diplomatic, 
foreign economic, and security, The assump- 
tion -has been that other conference papers and 
the summary conference findings would de- 
velop the substance. 


(1) it would not present overt competition 
to any existing organizations; 
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The Discrete Problems of the Far East 


Originator: Paul M. A. Linebarger 


Critic: George A. Lincoln 


Prefatory 


The following paper consists of three distinct 
parts. 

Part One, Prologue, states the difficulties of 
getting a policy which will meet five basic 
criteria: 


(1) acceptability and desirability to the 
U. S. public; 

(2) coherence with the general direction of 
U. S. domestic development and world-wide 
policy, as scen by leaders and experts within 
the United States; 

(3) applicability to the real-life situations 
in which different portions of the Chinese 
people find themselves; 

(4) harmony of the U. 5. policy with 
British, Japanese, and other allied policies; 

(5) relevance of the policy to the general 
relationship of security-through-competition 
which now obtains between U. 8. and Soviet 
power, especially in marginal areas such as 
Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. 


Part Two, Draft of a Ten-Year Policy, pro- 
vides a target for discussion and for further 
refinement by spelling out some of the concrete 
policies which should be considered seriously 
for American policy-planning purposes. 


Part Threo is a brief résumé of the overseas 
Chinese situation. 

Though the focus of the paper is on China 
the general conclusion of the paper is to the 
effect that for the next decade or two, Japan 
is more important than China for many UL5. 
purposes, and that therefore no China policy 


should be developed unless it fits closely and 
effectively with the policies of Japan concern- 
ing China. In their turn, the policies of Japan 
concerning China should be a major focus of 
American study and (if necessary) of American 
partnership. 

This paper is submitted in conjunction with a 
closely related paper on the subject of Policy 
and Opinion in South and Southeast Asia. The 
two papers are designed to cover adjacent geo- 
graphic areas, and in many cases their subject 
matter carries through from the one paper to 
the other. 

No attempt is made, in this paper, to spell 
out the economic or military costs of operations 
in the South Asia, Southeast Asia, and East 
Asia areas. It is generally assumed that short 
of open combat these costs are and should be 
less than the cost of the military and economic 
aid programs which have already been applied 
in the Mediterranean and West European areas. 
The cost may be substantial in any one year, 
but in relation to U.S. totals of defense and aid 
expenditures over a decade, the cost of all the 
Asia programs put together should not be high. 

Consideration of any American policy toward 
China is complicated by the fact that there are 
at least five basic frames of reference (outlined 
above) which such a policy must fit. 

Peculiarly important is the consideration that 
over and above the inner circle of the definitely 
pro-American Nations of the Pacific (Japan, 
ROK, Nationalist China, Thailand, Australia, 
New Zealand), there are potentially pro- 
American nations who must not be alienated. 
In some cases, the reasons for not alienating 
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them are militarily and diplomatically opera- 
tional. The nation in question would be 
valuable as an ally to us, and may well become 
anally. In other eases, the value is psychologi- 
eal; American leaders and journalists would not 
like to see a country estranged, come a show- 
down on the world scene. Furthermore, the 
Communist pleasure at taking anything what- 
ever from us, unreasonable though it may be, 
usually arouses a corresponding emotion of 
worry and dread on cur side. 


Of the nations which are not pro-American, — 


most of them are “Asian” in terms of prop- 
aganda utterance instead of merely Asian or 
Asiatic in terms of their geographic location. 
The more well-established and older the govern- 
ment, the less apt it is to be ‘Asian’. The 
Japanese Government is rarely “Asian” in the 
sense in which Mr. Nehru uses the term. 

The policies which suit the pro-American Na- 
tions will not necessarily suit the “Asian” 
group. An affirmative policy on Formosa’s 
security will probably please Hatoyama, Rhee, 
Chiang, Pibul, and Magsaysay; it may even be 
a source of reassurance to Norodom Sihanouk; 
it will most distinctly worry U Nu when he is 
speaking in public, however much he may be 
pleased by it when he is speaking in private, 
and it will vex Mir. Panikkar or Mr. Menon. 

To be effective, an American policy concern- 
ing the Chinese people, their National govern- 
ment, the Communist authorities, their repre- 
sentation in the world, and their future cannot 
shift from week to week as British or ‘‘Asian’”’ 
opinion may require, 


a. A very substantial achievement has al- 
ready been accomplished by the Hisenhower- 
Dulles team in getting Formosa off some 
of the tenterhooks of unccriainty and by 
searing the Communists away from the 
offshore islands for the time being. 

b. Particularly effective was President 
Hisenhower’s insistence in simple and 
understandable terms, on the idea of 
‘meace” last spring. The President ex- 
pressed, wittingly or not, almost all of the 
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classic Chinese virtues. In reply, Chou 
En-lai sounded like a bad Chinese garble 
of a German text. He had to lard his 
riposte with foreignisms (so far as the 
spoken Chinese language is concerned) 
referring to “domestic” rights in “inter- 
national” law, “international jurisdiction,” 
and the like. 

c. Since a long-range American policy can- 
not and will not be effective if America’s 
top leaders, busy as they are, try to figure 
out a long-range Chinese approach to 
China’s problems, really effective policy 
depends on its being grounded on what the 
U. S. is going to do anyway, China or no 
China, 


The first question on China policy is, “What 
is U. S. domestic policy?” Should our policy 
be impugned, we cannot and will not have a 
position of strength in the Far East if at the 
same time we reduce our military budgets so 
that we no longer possess the striking forces 
with which to strike. 

U. §S. domestic policy is derived—quite 
reasonably, too—from the U. 8. estimate of 
U. S. global policy at any one time. This 
primarily concerns our own safety in relation 
to Soviet power at the time. Only later can 
and should China policy come in, 


I, PROLOGUE 


Supremely important is the fact that an Ameri- 
can China policy must cohere with U.S. domestie 
policy. Ina sense modern Chinese civilization is 
already propaganda-saturated. Only rarely can 
verbal symbols compete with the inferences made 
by observers from action. The future is measured 
on both sides of the Bamboo Curtain in terms of 
what is going to happen, not in terms of what 
should happen. If American domestic policy 
appears to be leading the United States first to a 
position of domestic strength and then to an in- 
ternational position of being able to use that 
strength, most of the “psychological warfare’ will 
make itself in the future. If the United States is 
going to become absolutely and relatively weaker 
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in the next three decades a China policy based 
upon a false prediction of strength could bring the 
United States people and government nothing but 
harm in China and contiguous territories of East 
Asia. 

Up to now much of the difficulty of an Ameri- 
can “China policy” has been the fact that it was 
“Chine policy” and nothing more—not an or- 
‘ganic living part of America’s gencral policy in 
tha world, ‘Jf the United States is capable of 
oenting a Far Eastern policy from the founda- 
tion of basic “American policy” prescriptions 
for netion which show humane, practical, long- 
range prediction of American economic and 
political survival, with a sane, optimistic, in- 
toligible affirmation of how America intends to 
grow and prosper—the result would be much 
moro valuable than the trumpery of a specious 
"China policy” made up by Americans for 
Chinese, only for Chinese, and not applicable to 
anything clse on earth. 

On tho score of the acceptability of American 
policy as part of the cold war the Chinese Com- 
munists are vulnerable both as Communists 
and as Chinese, A policy toward the Com- 
munist authorities of China can take account of 
the fact that Amorican-Russian relations are 
much better than American-Peking srange- 
ments ab the present time. There is no need to 
make American policy toward the Communist 
mainland identical with American policy toward 
the USSR. The two can be distinguished. It 
ig necessary, however, to reconcile an implicit 
contradiction in the present Amorican position, 
a contradiction which arises from two separate 
and distinet aspects of recent U. S. policy. 

The first implication is that (a) the internal 
political and economic structure of & foreign 
country is none of America’s business, that (b) 
the United States is indifferent to the sufferings 
of people under Communism, and that (c) if a 
Communist government behaves itself “well” 
in a technical and narrow “imtornational” con- 
toxt the Government of the United States is 
willing to deal amiably with such government. 

‘hoe second implication is that the United 
States as a government and the Americans as 
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a people have a special sentimental and political 
loyalty to the Chinese on the grounds of one 
hundred years of peculiarly significant and inti- 
mate association, with American appreciation 
of China’s dedicated sacrifices in the struggle 
against Japan, and that therefore neither the 
American people nor the American government 
can accept the Communist subjugation of 
China as anything more than a temporary 
phenomenon which we are prepared to outwait 
if necessary. 

Each of these implicit statements has been 
made explicit by various U. 5. spokesmen with 
reference to the Chinese front of the world- 
wide cold war. The contradictions between 
them are serious enough to affect the grounds 
of America’s entire moral and political posture 
in the Far East. It can be suggested that 
neither of hese considerations need be excluded 
altogether from diplomatic consideration, but 
that a thoroughly clear-cut choice of one as a 
major theme and the other as a minor theme 
might permit better diplomacy as well as more 
effective propaganda programs. 

When one turns to the intra-Chinese impact 
of U. S. policy, consideration must be given to 
the fact that Chinese political behavior is 
highly sophisticated and that in a sense the 
Chinese were Marxists long before Karl Marx 
was born, This can be explained with the 
statement that the use of ideological control 
within the Confucianist system accustomed the 
Chinese to the concept of “official truth” long 
before the Western authoritarian states had 
spread the art of “doublethink” on the present 
scale. 

Much of China’s internal political behavior 
as well as external relations have been based 
on the striking of postures which are not meant 
to reflect fact or even seriously to deceive the 
antagonist, but which are merely postures 
designed to evoke from the antagonist a counter- 
posture for the next stage in & pantomime of 
reciprocal intimidation. 

For example, the claim of the Chinese to be 
a great power ab the present time is meant to 
be taken very seriously as & claim, as an impor- 
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tant ceremonial verbalization not yet related to 
fact, but providing a foundation for future atti- 
tudes of deference on the American side and 
arrogance on the Chinese side, and therefore at 
present nothing more than a claim. 

The study made by Dr. Shen-hu Dai for the 
F. P. R. I. indicates that the Chinese people on 
many occasions in the past established scparate 
co-existing Chinese governmental forms which 
could be called “states” is not to be found as a 
major strain in Confucian thought. 

A distinction between state and government 
can be made even in Western thought with 
reference to the permanence of the institutions 
involved. It can be suggested that few West- 
ern thinkers would regard two co-existing gov- 
ernments, even if they were closely akin by 
race or competitive in their juristic claims to 
territory, aS mere “governments” and not 
“states’’ if they lasted as long as fifty years. 

The Chinese are rapidly approaching a point 
in which they themselves admit in fact that 
there are two separate Chinese states, two 
Chinas, both of which will exist as far as any 
man can foresee. 

The fact that the foundation of two Chinas 
instead of one is adventitious docs not mean 
that the foundation is not becoming more and 
more accomplished a fact with the passing of 
each successive year. Forcign Minister Shige- 
mitsu stated before the National Press Club on 
August 30, 1955, the best view of the Japancse 
Bureaucrats at the present time: 


As for China, my country is maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on Formosa and that precludes our entering 
upon formal relations with Communist China. 
Nevertheless, neither we, nor you, can possibly escape 
the reality that there are two mutually hostile Chinese 
governments exercising control over two separate areas. 
We naturally fecl gravely concerned for the sake of 
peace in Asia and are most anxious that neither side 
aggravates ancw the situation, now fortunately tran- 
quil, by resorting to violence. 

As you well know, there is a popular pressure in 
Japan in favor of expanding our trade with Con- 
tinental China. This is understandable since we 
must foster trade wherever available in order to 
sustain our slender economy, but we fecl that our 
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public is apt to forget the drastic change that has 
taken place in China during the past decade. (Italics 
added.) 

As a tactful man, Mr. Shigemitsu did not go 
so far as to indicate that he thought that the 
freezing of the Chinese civil war by the world 
situation meant that the particular division of 
China which happened to obtain in the winter 
of 1949-50 was going to lead to the creation of 
two Chinese states. 

The point should perhaps be made both in 
staff studies and in propaganda that there is 
no serious prospect of the People’s Republic 
overcoming the Republic of China without 
Russian aid. The entire military air establish- 
ment of Communist China is Russian-sup- 
ported. 

The Communists have been successful in 
making the balance of forces on the Chinese 
scene scem to be the result of unilateral Ameri- 
can intervention, when in fact it is much more 
reasonable to assume that “a balance of inter- 
ventions” has stopped the Chinese civil war at 
the particular boundary which now obtains 
between the two Chinas. 

In other words, Free China with American 
aid can defeat New China. 

Free China without American aid could not 
touch New China with Russian aid. 

Now China without Russian aid can not touch 
a Free China which has American aid. 

If neither China obtains aid from its respec- 
tive international partner, it is extremely un- 
likely that Chiang could land in the near future 
or that the Reds could take Formosa in the near 
future. 

Tinally, if America helps Free China and 
Russia helps New China, the outcome is unpre- 
dictable, but might well lead to a major war 
which neither Americans nor Russians appear 
to desire at the present time. 

Considerations such as those set forth above 
may appear very cogent in Chinese eyes. They 
do not necessarily have much effect on the iso- 
lated groups of political leaders and publicists 
who grandiloquently call themselves ‘‘Asians”’ 
(sce paper 8). 
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Finally, reference must be made to the fact 
that the only operational great power in Asia, is 
Japan. “Great Power” is used in this context 
to denote a nation-state which could plan, or- 
ganize, equip, and deliver an invasion across 
2,000 miles of foreign land or of open sea. If 
Asian opinion is to be considered at all, Japa- 
nese opinion should be consulted first and fore- 
most. Japan and only Japan possesses the 
near-future capacity of putting task forces over- 
seas in Japanese-built ships, with Japanese- 
designed air cover, for Japanese strategic pur- 
poses (within the limits of future U. N. man- 
dates) for the preservation of life and order in 
disturbed portions of Asia. 

The Indians, the Chincse Communists, the 
Pakistani, and the Indonesians are in no posi- 
tion, technologically or militarily, to act the 
part of great military powers even if world 
history demands that they should do so. 

Considering this prologue, the digest of a 
proposed China policy which follows may make 
enough sense to remove somo of the so-called 
China problem from the areca of controversy 
within the United States. No policy designed 
as @ means for the accomplishment of goals 
which are reciprocally, partly or wholly, con- 
tradictory can achicve real internal consistency. 
It is impossible for Americans to seek the friend- 
ship of Peking and the destruction of the Peking 
regime at the same time. The policy set forth 
in Part II is an attempt to provide a thumbnail 
sketch of a policy which will in its several faccts 
achieve a» maximum number of goals over a 
ten-year period. 


Il. DRAFT STATEMENT OF A TEN-YEAR 
POLICY 


The following draft of a policy is not designed 
to supersede or replace policy statements which 
now exist. It is, on the other hand, an experi- 
ment in planning. 

Obviously, the writer of this paper agrecs 
with Bismarck, who was quoted as saying that 
with the best intelligence in the most efficiently 
run chanceries of Europe, no statesman could 
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see more than three years ahead. The draft 
is made for ten years bocauso certain phases of 
policy——long-range effects in psychological war- 
fare, economic developmont, results from edu- 
cational policy—cannot be obtained -in less 
than a decade in many instances. If the means 
to a policy require more time than the end of 
the policy itself stipulates, a paradoxical 
situation results. 

Porhaps the only solution is to set up an “as 
if” policy, a hypothetical statement of what the 
U. S. people and leaders should want “‘if all 
other factors remain the same.” Obviously 
these excluded factors will not remain the 
same, but it is better to establish a modifiable 
goal than no goal at all. 

Tor speed in reading, the subjointed paper 
has been cast in the rough outline of a staff 
study. 


Statement of the Problem 


Ilow can the United States Government sus- 
tain a diplomatic policy toward the several 
Chinese political authorities in a manner de- 
vised to achieve the following long-range goals: 


a. Minimization of the prospect of effec- 
tive further Communist territorial expansion; 

b. Minimization of the prospect of inter- 
national or intra-Chinese armed conflict; 

c. Minimization of the unnecessary ten- 
sions which may exist betwecn Peking and 
Washington without a loss of honor, security, 
or power by Washington; 

d. Furtherance of an acceptable form of 
peaceful competitive co-existence between 
the Communist and anti-Communist systems 
in the Far ast; 

ec. Recognition of the special role of Japan 
as the only indigenous great power in East 
Asia; 

f. Repayment of America’s historic debt 
to the Chinese Nationalists for the Chinese 
Nationalists’ sacrificos made on behalf of 
themselves as a movement and of China as 
a nation in the war against Japan; 

g. Preservation of the territory of Formosa 
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in the political framework of the free world 
combined with a policy which will not 
preelude the “liberation from within’ of the 
Chinese people now governed by Communist 
authorities on the mainland. 


How can policies designed to achieve these 
goals be combined with policies designed to 
achieve other goals deriving primarily from 
diplomatic situations in other parts of the 
world (such as Germany or Morocco)? 


Facts Bearing on the Problem 


The Chinese governmental and_ political 
system has been in a condition of decline and 
chaos for two hundred and twenty years, more 
or less, and in a condition of nearly continuous 
internal armed conflict between 1820 and 1950. 

The stabilization of China under a single 
political order, if it turns out to have been ac- 
complished by the Communists, will turn out to 
be the most important political miracle of our 
time. In dealing with this potential miracle 
American policy should be neither to admit nor 
to deny that 2 wonder has been worked. A 
decade is too short a time to reveal whether the 
Communists have or have not accomplished 
this, 

There are today in fact two Chinese states. 
These states claim to be identical with one 
another. The claim, itself a manifestation of 
internal Chinese political warfare, has been 
accepted naively at face value by all the outside 
Communist and non-Communist powers with 
the sole exception of Japan. The two Chinese 
States may not wish to be any more than 
competing governments of the same Chinese 
state, but since neither state possesses the 
physical capacity of destroying the other in an 
effective war the presence of both on the 
international scene must be predicted for an 
indefinite period of time. 

The Chinese Nationalist State is officially 
called the Republie of China and unofficially 
alluded to as Free China, It comprises 
Formosa and various off-shore islands. 

The Chinese Communist State is officially 
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called the Chinese People’s Commonwoalth, 
(Kung-ho-kuo being closer to Karl Marx’s con- 
cept of commonwealth of Gemeinwesen than to 
“vepublic,’ though it is usually translated 
“republic,” thus confusing it with A¢in-kue, the 
traditional term) and unofficially called New 
China, The fact of Communist rule on the 
mainland is no more and no less a fact than tho 
fact of the Nationalist rule on tho island. A : 
final and reasonably clear title to Formosa was /. 
given by the previous owners, the Japanoso, to 
“a Chinese government” in the Tokyo-Taipei 
treaty of 1951. Third parties lost their chance 
to protest the validity of the treaty when they 
failed to speak up by registering thoir objections 
at the time. 

Neither in the U. N. nor elsewhere is thera 
international official acknowledgment that all 
persons speaking the same language should be 
driven by military power into a single unified 
political system. The Chinoso Cominunisis 
claim to represent the Chinese raco and nation 
and to be the only Chineso authorities in the 
world. This claim can not be supported from 
Western experience. : 

There is no United States policy papor listing 
specifically American, specifically selfish, spo- 
cifically protective goals entertained by this 
government with respect to the goneral area of 
the Western Pacific, 

In the absence of such a statement, U. S.- 
China policy must take tho form of Amorienn 
intentions “on behalf of the Chinese” instoac of 
American intentions “on behalf of the Ameri- 
cans.” An official, public statomont of Amori- 
can strategic goals outlining what Americana 
regarded as the minimum requirement for U, 8. 
safety in the Western Pacific, such hardheaded, 
realistic goals might win greater acceptanes 
from both Mao’s cabinot and Chiang’s than 
would an excessively moral claim on behalf of 
Americans that Americans should guide Chinese 
internal ideological and political affairs. Tho 
impact of such a statemont on U. S. clomostia 
opinion might well be salutary, and might 
narrow or remove the apparent gap which 
exists—in Peking’s eyes—betweon so-called, 
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“China-firsters’’ and persons chiefly concerned 
with the defense of Kurope. 

The United States has not held an inter- 
national conference on the subject of China, 

The United States has not obtained a recon- 
ciliation of its long-range foreign policy goals 
for China with the Chinese goals of Japan and 
of the Republic of Korea. 

The United States does not at present desire 
an identification of the pro-American nations of 
East Asia with one another. An alliance of 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, Nationalist 
China, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
and the Philippines has not been encouraged. 
Bilateral arrangements between the United 
Staces and cach of these nations exist in one 
form or another. 

Tn terms of the deployment of any reasonable 
combination of sea, air, and land power the 
nations listed in the paragraph above are far 
more a part of the strategic territory: of the 
Western Pacific than they are a part of the rim- 
land of a Soviet heartland. 

Tt is assumed that the United States will not 
discover a clean-cut ideological goal within the 
near future (1955-1958) and that even in the 
mid-range future (1959-1965) it is quite un- 
certain that the domestic forces of American. 
politics will raise a political standard to which 
men of good faith on all continents can repair, 
as to n crusade. The United States will remain 
empirical, governing its judgments and actions 
by largely unexpressed systems of value, and 
loosely democratic in its foreign policy. 

Liberation will be a slogan, but not an opera- 
tion of government. 

While the United States desires the liberation 
of the mainland of China from Communism 
neither the leaders nor the people of this country 
are willing to take a serious chance on World 
War IIL in order to obtain that goal. In this 
thoy can be considered wise. If Communism 
in Russia should fall, Chinese Communism sur- 
viving alone would pose no strategic threat to 
the world. 

The crux of the world situation lies for the 
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1955-1965 period in the competition of Ameri- 
can and Russian science and technology, and 
pot in a count of heads on the mainland of 
Asia. 


The 600,000,000 recently discovered Chinese 
(as opposed to 480,000,000 previously listed) 
and the 400,000,000 Indians do not by sheer 
numbers constitute a “force” in world politics. 
The number of persons under Communism does 
not reflect the striking force which might be 
delivered by the Communist or anti-Com- 
munist system in an all-out war. 

The strategic wishes of the Japanese have not 
yet been expressed. Japanese claims to a re- 
sumption of the effective strategic military 
leadership of the Western Pacific and East 
Asia would be vigorously resisted at the present 
time by many of the territories which in fact 
depend upon the United States and upon a non- 
Communist Japan for their own protection, 

The United States must be prepared not 
merely for counterpressure which may be 
offered by Communist aggression and to capi- 
talize on future pro-American sentiment arising 
as a consequence of future domestic American 
strength engendered by resentment against 
Communist aggression. The United States for 
the present and the foreseeable future need nob 
be capable of taking the initiative in any mili- 
tary operation against Communist held terri- 
tory. Once given the initiative, and a superior 
military capacity, the conclusion of local wars 
to the advantage of the United States and 
related nations becomes an important problem 
in foreign policy. Without this U.S. capacity, 
the Free World risks being nibbled to death by 
Communist aggressions. 

The best evidence from the Communist and 
non-Communist press suggests that the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union is increasingly im- 
pressed by the risk of a general war requiring 
the use of atomic weapons, but that the leader- 
ship of the Chinese People’s Republic is not 
impressed by atomic weapons and is willing to 
assume risks which the Moscow leaders would 
reject, 
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Discussion of Washington. The only Communist equiva- 


The potential of the Kuomintang as a revolu- 
tionary force is, judging by appearances, not 
defined as a datum and included in American 
policy toward or concerning China. The de- 
velopment of the necessary intelligence and 
research on this point should be considered a 
matter of high priority for both private scholar- 
ship and governmental study. 

Tf the people and leaders of the United States 
have faith that a characteristically Chinese 
revolution can consummate the modernization 
and democratization of China there is no reason 
why the United States should not indefinitely 
support either the Nationalists or an antici- 
pated modification of the Nationalist move- 
ment which such an American expectation 
would assume, It is entirely possible to frame 
a long-range policy on the liberation of China 
from Communist imperialism and the mere 
“fret? that e Communist regime has lasted for 
six years is no more compelling a political con- 
sideration than the fact that Manchukuo lasted 
for fourteen years. 

If the United States does not expect that the 
Chinese will continue and complete their own 
revolution, and if the United States is prepared 
to accept as a fact and a continuing probability 
the effective leadership of most of Chinese 
civilization by Communists, the United States 
should consider moving with great care toward 
the manipulation of two separate Chinas on 
the world scene. 

The United States has already negotiated 
very sensibly with the Chinese Communist 
authorities in Korea, in New York, and twice 
at Geneva. 

The handicaps of initiative lie entirely with 
the Communists ond their friends. At present, 
most of the advantages of inactivity lie very 
largely with the United States. 


The Chinese Communists humiliate the- 


United States whenever they (as they sce it) 
compel the United States to deal directly with 
them. If a matter is sufficiently momentous 
to be discussed in Washington, D. C., it should 
be taken up with the international equivalent 
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lent of Washington, D. C., is Moscow. If the 
Peking leaders wish to address themselves to 
Washington they should be compelled to go 
through Moscow. If a matter is unimportant 
they should be compelled to go through Chiang 
Kai-shek's government, the local British author- 
ities in Hong Kong, or the government of India, 

American domestic public opinion and inter- 
nal polities will not permit the writing off of alk 
China to Communism, nor will it permit the 
tisks involved in an effort to liberate China by 
a combination of a Nationalist initiative with 
American support. 

If the United States continues to be the pri- 
mary source of support for the government on 
Formosa it should be prepared to accept as the 
price of that support the responsibility of inter- 
fering enough in the domestic, political, and 
military affairs of Formosa to make sure that 
the Nationalist Government represents not 
only historic Chinese Nationalism, but a 
partner of whom the American people can bo 
proud. 

The further democratization of Formosa and 
the creation of an even higher standard of 
living will be effective unless a maximum effort 
is made by means of both traveling individuals 
and media of communication to spread the 
actual facts concerning Formosa before non- 
Formosan Chinese elsewhere in the world 
together with other Asian spectators. 


Conclusion 


The United States should continue to recog- 
nize the Nationalist Government of the Repub- 
lie of China as the only legitimate government 
of China for the near future. 

If the Chinese Communist authorities behave 
themselves and meet the requirements of intar- 
national good behavior alluded to by the 
Secretary of State on August 2, 1955, the 
United States should be prepared to recognize 
the Communist government of China as ‘tho 
only Communist government of China,” but 
not as “the only national government of China.” 
U. S. de facto recognition of the principles of 
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military and political authorities on the main- 
land of China should be conditioned upon a 
factual recognition by those Communist Chinese 
mainland authorities of the existence of Na- 
tionaliss Chinese off-shore authorities. 

The United States should not move toward 
the recognition of Red China until American 
striking forces in the Western Pacific (in the 
Sino-Soviet military estimate of the situation) 
possess a striking capacity which the Chinese 
Communist leaders will not, under any circum- 
stances, dare to ignore or to deny. Recogni- 
tion proceeding from apparent weakness could 
be asure provocation of further aggression. If 
the U. S. military forces are in fact so deployed 
as to be capable of effective and heavy reprisal 
against the next Communist Chinese armed 
aggression the minimuna conditions for a re- 
speetful Peking attitude toward Washington 
will haye been obtained. 


Recommendations 


It is therefore recommended that: 

The present empirically satisfactory policy 
toward China should be maintained. 

No attempt should be made within the next 
threo years to make general a settlement of 
any aspect of the China problem. 

In information programs, stress should be 
laid upon the fact that China’s political situa- 
tion ‘exists because Chinese persons have 
crented tivo differont Chinese governments and 
that American support has done nothing more 
than to counterbalance in a small measure 
Soviet support for the Chinese Communist 
authorities. 

The United States should encourage other 
governments to press their settlements of what 
they allege to be “the China problem” by mak- 
ing sure that alternative solutions are always 
available. Yor example, if the British press 
for a solution of outstanding issues between 
Washington and Peking through Delhi, the 
United States should indirectly encourage the 
Japanese to press for ® somewhat different 
solution by means of a conference of all coun- 
tries recognizing Japan with frontiers touching 
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territories now controlled by the Chinese Com- 
munist armed forces of their dependent allies 
Such 
alternative solutions would, where effective, 
relieve part of the strain which the Communist 
and neutralist world has imposed on the U. 5. 
by alleging that Americans, not Chinese, are 
the arbiters of China’s destinies. 


Ill. THE OVERSEAS CHINESE 


If the practice of the Chinese themselves is 
followed, the term hua-ch’iao can be taken as 
the prototype of the English-language words, 
“overseas Chinese.” In this sense, the Chinese 
in Formosa are not overseas Chinese, nor are 
tho Chinese of Hongkong island, though they 
are both separated from the mainland of China 
by ocean water. Overseas Chinese, in the 
sense of hua-ch’iao, refers to Chinese—or per- 
sons of Chinese ethnic origin—domiciled in 
foreign countries. (The germ is thus remi- 
niscent of the meaning and application of the 
concept Auslandsdeutsch as of 1914 or 1939.) 

There are somewhat more than ten million 
overseas Chinese, who fall under more than 
thirty political jurisdictions. ‘The most im- 
portant areas of settlement are Southeast Asia 
and the Americas. 

The practical affiliation of the oversens 
Chinese with the mainland of China lies almost 
entirely through their native counties (hsier), 
from which Chinese migration took place. 
Many of these counties have been badly gov- 
erned by the Communists and a majority of 
the overseas Chinese is still outside the Com- 
munist camp at the present time. 

The military potential of the overseas Chinese 
is substantial. ‘Their importance for overt or 
covert, psychological warfare is even greater. 
Their traditional political role, 1894-1922, of 
supporters of the inland revolution, is no longer 
tenable to the degree that it was in Sun Yat- 
sen’s lifetime. In part, the diminished effect 
of the overseas Chinese on the homeland re- 
sults from the general increase of police con- 
trol throughout the world. In greater part, 
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the reduced importance of the overseas Chinese 
arises from the fact that culturally and socially 
the mainland is in many ways “ahead of 
them——that is, it is more changed. Many of 
the overseas Chinese groups are becoming 
islands of archaic Chinese language and 
customs. 

From the U. S. point of view, it is important 
to note that though a vast majority of the over- 
seas Chinese live in territories outside direct 
American jurisdiction, a somewhat differently 
composed majority lie well within the area of 
U. S. strategic influence. 

A serious approach to the overseas Chinese 
must consider their value to the Nationalists 
and to the Communists. At present the Na- 
tionalists appear to be holding their ground in 
the overseas communities as a whole, though 
they lose in specific areas. 

The strategic value of the overseas Chinese 
can be found in their performing the following 
tasks: 


a. lessening the line of communications 
burden on ANZUS or SEATO forces by 
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means of a U. S.-inspired and U. 8.-supported 
but British-controlled recruitment policy 
aimed at exploitation of the Chinese man- 
power of British Malaysia and the British 
territories in Borneo; 

b. U. S.-Nationalist cooperation in the 
development of overseas Chinese personnel 
in friendly foreign armies for intelligence, for 
special forces cadres in the event of war with 
mainland China, and for civil government 
support in the liberation of Chinese territory; 

c. Japanese American programming for 
the inclusion of Chinese minority units in 
Japanese land forces at a later date. 


The long-range task of an overseas Chinese 
program should be to promote the local Chinese 
interest in becoming citizens in their countries 
of new settlement, or facilitating their eventual 
return to Nationalist or Communist China. 
Tt is not in the interest of long-range American 
policy to foster small China irredentas in many 
different foreign countries, The Chinese 
Americans of the United States can fortunately 
be considered o model for this lino of 
development. 
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Paper 8 


Policy and Opinion in South and Southeast Asia 


Originator: Paul M. A. Linebarger 
Critic: George A. Lincoln 


Prefatory 


The problems of South and Southeast Asia 
are even more isolated from the whole of Asia, 
from one another, than are the problems of 
China, Japan, and Korea. While Vietnam 
provides the physical link between the crisis 
area of Northeast Asia and a cemparable crisis 
area in Southeast Asia, the two areas have very 
little else in common. Psychologically and 
diplomatically, Communist China has consider- 
able impact on India and on the neutral states 
of Asia; economically and stragetically, this 
impact diminishes very rapidly with distance. 

To make the proportions of discussion man- 
ageable as between the different areas of South 
and Southeast Asia three principal subjects will 
be considered in this paper: 

1st. Vietnam and the other two states of 
Indochina; 

2nd, India; 

3rd. The relations of the British to Amer- 
ican policy in. this area. 

Each of these subjects will be taken up in 
turn, 


I, INDOCHINA 


For the purposes of a psychological-political 
evaluation of the situation in this part of the 
world, Indochina along with Formosa provides 
both a geographic and a psychological connect- 
ing link between South and Southeast Asia, on 
the one side, and Northeast Asia, on the other. 

The highest common denominators of North- 
east Asia and Southeast Asia are threefold: 


a, the continued psychological resistance to 


a past period of European and Japanese 
imperialism ; 

b. cooperation with the United States as 
the predominant power among the free 
nations; 

c. relationships to Communist power. 


The different portions of the South Asia, 
Southeast Asia, Northeast Asia combine re- 
act in very different form to each of these 
pressures. Anti-colonialism is, for instance, 2 
very minor issue on Formosa, while in Korea 
anti-colonialism (as anti-Japanism) is vital. 
The Communist threat is the supreme issue in 
South Vietnam and virtually no issue at all to 
Ceylon at this time. The reactions of these 
different territories must be separated from one 
another, and U. S. policy must make a very 
nice adjustment in calculating a balance 
between particular targets and the sweep of 
non-Communist Asia as 2 whole. 

An American retreat in Formosa would, 23 
pointed out in the discussion of China, have 
severe repercussions as far wesb as Pakistan, 
Even more pressing than the problem of For- 
mosa is the issue of Vietnam. What the 
United States does in Vietnam is not only of 
supreme importance to the survival or extinc- 
tion of a non-Communist Vietnamese state; it 
is also one of the future yardsticks by which the 
other nations of Asia will measure U. S. capa- 
bilities and intentions for the next few years. 

Vietnam and Formosa are more urgent than 
Korea, chiefly because U. S. policy has frozen 
on Korea to such a degree as to preclude 
successful Communist attack on the Republic of 
Korea in the immediate future. The United 

_ States has, in other words, purchased a degree of 
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security in Korea at the price of losing a 
strategic and political initiative for the time 
being. The economic initiative in Korea re- 
mains important and if economic factors are 
considered Koren must be added to Formosa 
and Victnam as a crisis area. 


The Present Situation in Vietnam 


Apart from relatively minor aggressions in 
Laos, the Communists appear to acquiesce in a 
condition of military quict with respect to the 
Vietnamese situation at the present time. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 

may decide at avy time to exercise its acknowl- 
edged military superiority and to sweep over 
the South before the training and equipment of 
the Vietnamese Army can be brought to the 
point of making Communist aggression too 
risky or too costly, Alternatively, the DRV 
might precipitate chaos by means of a major 
covert campaign, 
' More remote in time than military action, 
and somewhat more probable in the light of 
world-wide Communist strategy, is the possi- 
bility that the Ho Chi Minh regime would 
agree to strictly define free election and would 
win these elections. If Ho does this he will 
become the first Communist leader to win out- 
side the Iron Curtain and to overturn the cur- 
rent assumption of the free powers—the 
assumption that a Communist state cannot be 
installed beyond the periphery of Communist 
military power. Such a peaceful victory would. 
do damage far beyond tho limits of Asia and 
would undermine a fundamental dogma of 
current Western policy. 

The logical but purely formal alternative— 
that the anti-Communist Vietnamese of the 
South might take the initiative in overriding 
Geneva I—is extremely unlikely for both 
military and political reasons. 

The primary task for immediate United 
States policy and action is the utilization of a 
period of relative outward calm to help the 
construction of a Vietnamese regime so solidly 
based economically, politically, militarily, as to 
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reduce the probabilities of a peaceful victory for 
Ho. Itisarensonable surmise that Ho will not 
join battle unless he has a reasonable chance of 
success. The Communists appear to have 
acquired a distaste for fiascos. 

Currently urgent among issues facing the 
U. S. is a policy responsive to the cease-fire 
arrangement reached at Geneva I. The U. 8. 
commitment, although moral, is vay 
substantial. The signatories to the agreement 
included the U. K., France, and the DRY. 
The agreement itself leaves the nature and the 
purpose of the elections wide open. The 
United States delegate to Geneva said, 


Jn the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity 
through free elections, supervised by the 
U.N... . peoples are entitled to determine 
their own future and [the U. 8.) will not join in 
an arrangement which will hinder this. 


The agreement itself states that the elections 
must lead toward unification, but does not 
specify what kind of unification, where, under 
whose auspices, or in what fashion after the 
holding of the elections. All the agreement 
states is, “pending the general elections which 
will bring about the unification of Vietnam. . . .” 

The Geneva declaration is not a formal 
intergovernmental arrangement at the intor- 
national level. It did, however, refer to the 
elections in the following language, “. . . free 
clections by secret ballot . . . general elections 
shall be held in July 1956, under the supervision - 
of an international commission.” The declara- 
tion further provided that consultation was to 
be held from 20 July 1955 onward. 

With respect to Indochina, the over-ail 
commitments of the United States in Asia have 
a more binding effect on Vietnam than do the 
mere statements of the American delegate to 
Geneva in 1954. The United States cannot 
oppose genuinely free elections as a road to 
nationhood and unity for Vietnam while 
demanding the same type of elections for 
Germany and for Korea. 

It can be suggested that the United States 
may gain more by linking the divided countries 
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and insisting on free elections for all four of 
them than by letting the issue of divided 
nations remain discrete to be settled country by 
country at Communist convenience. The 
grouping of the two Germanys, the two Koreas, 
the two Vietnams, and the two Chinas might 
result in the loss of the Vietnams and the 
Chinas, but would do so only at the gain of the 
Germanys and the Koreas to our side. A 
demand for free and internationally supervised 
‘elections which covered the entire mainland of 
China as well as Formosa would be certain to 
be rejected by the Communist side, but would 
not be morally inadmissible before the Asian 
and West European audience. 

For the immediate area of Vietnam a more 
modest and immediate U. S. policy emerges. 
Can American policy-makers define procedures, 
elections, and post-election political develop- 
ments which will preserve the political integrity 
of as many Vietnamese as possible while por- 
mitting the fulfillment of the Geneva I arrange- 
ments in good faith? U.S. action for the Viet-~ 
nam area is conditioned by U.S. relations with 
the other Asian states, as well as U. 8.-U. K. 
and Franco-U. S. relationships. 

The Diem government has caused some 
embarrassment by failing to commence talks on 
the specificd date for the agreement, but 
Diem’s radio broadcast of August 9, in which 
he agreed to free, nation-wide elections, miti- 
gated his earlicr obstinancy. 

The Vietminh press representative, com- 
menting on the September 5-10 conference, 
suggests that the DRV would be amenable 
to regional elections. It is possible, therefore, 
that if there are regional elections the two 
Vietnamese governments will compete for the 
largest, minority vote. Each will count on a 
majority from its own area, but will place pri- 
mary cmphasis on acquiring ® minority, opposi- 
tion vote from the antagonist’s area in order to 
get the largest feasible nation-wide margin. 

Immediate U. S. tasks are to encourage the 
Diem regime to grow toward political, economic, 
and military maturity, to keep the Diem regime 
talking, to help the Diem regime define the 
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election times, terms, and issues in such a way 
that a Vietminh victory in voting would not 
necessarily lead to a Vietminh take-over, and 
to preserve, uncompromised and crystal-clear, 
the basic insistence that the United States and 
its allies favor genuinely free and genuinely 
democratic political processes. 

Several types of elections have been suggested 
as possibilities: 

a. a plebiscite to choose a national leader 
(Ho Chi Minh, Ngu Dinh Diem, Bao Dai, 
or a dark horse); 

b. an election to choose a national legisla- 
tive assembly, the rest of the government to 

- follow later; 

c. an election to choose a constituent 
assembly ; 

d. and a referendum on the fundamental 
question of national unity. 


Of these, the plebiscite is the most dangerous 
and the least uscful. An clection to select a 
national legislature would have to be preceded 
by negotiations as to the form and duty of the 
legislative body. Such a negotiation could be 
valuable as a timec-consumcr, but not as a 
practical way forward for the implementation 
of tho first Geneva agreements. A constituent 
assembly might be feasible, particularly if the 
special majoritics required to approve a draft 
constitution in successive stages provided safe- 
guards against Communist trickery. The most 
feasible form of election would be a referendum 
which would say either yes or no to the basic 
point of procecding further at this time.’ 


1 The question, “docs the United States need time in 
which to improve its position in South Vietnam?” can 
be answered only by experts on the areca. The current 
apparent answer is yes. The Diem government is in 
powcr. Bao Dai is discredited. Diem’s subordinates 
are often inexperienced or incompetent. There are 
evidences that the regime is improving month by month; 
he is certainly far ahead of where he was six months ago. 
He appears to gencrate loyalty in a way that no previous 
Vietnamese leader has succeeded in doing for the anti- 
Communist part of the country. It is quite patent at 
this point that Dicm is not willing to be an American 
puppet. Some Amcricans have been irritated by his 
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Limited military operations against Com- 
munist forces which remain illegally in the South 
can provide excellent training and testing facili- 
ties for the Vietnamese National Army units 
which have come inte being. The NVA force 
is substantially smaller than the DRY. The 
application of some of the disarmament issues 
arising from Porkkala and other Communist 
moves in Europe to Vietnam might be all to the 
good from the Allied point of view. 

The United States, therefore, has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by insisting that the 
DRV is not a separate and independent prob- 
lem, but is merely one sector of the world-wide 
Communist front. Insistence on Communist 
good behavior on this front can and should be 
coupled with problems involving a detente on 
other parts of the front. Skillful propaganda 
correlation of the DRY offensive strength with 
Communist allegations of disarmament clse- 
where might exercise a restraining pressure on 
the DRV build-up and give the free world a 
chance to build up the VNA. 

The United Statcs commitment in South 
Vietnam should, therefore, not be particularized 
at this time. 

Above everything else, the United States 


must avoid playing the game of satellites with — 


the USSR, while using the unfortunate Viet- 
namese people as pawns in an apparently cold- 
hearted game of power politics. Seon in this 
light, Deim’s intransigence in dealing with 
the West is a positive asset. The DRV is dan- 
gerously close to becoming a Chinese vassal. 
Excessive American interference with Diem 
might exculpate Ho from the charge that he 
has become a cat-paw of Peking. Finally, it 
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rebuffs of advice from the United States. The avail- 
ability of Americans as mentors, bankers, military 
experts, and diplomatic advisers may be more im- 
portant than their role as leaders of a confused South 
Vietnamese situation. The United States should insist 
on a high minimum of progress on economic issues such 
as land reform, refugee care, resettlement, and mone- 
tary reputability. Military gains will not by them- 
selves turn Vietnam into a viable state, but they will 
provide the shell within which such a state can grow. 
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must be noticed that the French are still present 
in Indochina; the good to the United States in 
the French presence should be exploited. This 
good derives from two sources. First, the pres- 
ence of some French representatives, and oven 
of some French forces, prevents Victnam from 
becoming a purely American problem, Second, 
if Diem and the French can reach a genuine 
post-colonial velationship, the United States 
may be able to support South Vietnam and 
France both. 

The offer of coalition government must be 
resisted if coalition government means the kind 
of farce which the Communists presented in 
Peking in October 1949. The United States 
cannot acquiesce in a coalition which simply 
provides a screen for the final Communist 
take-over. It is suggested that the correlation 
of the German and Vietnamese probloms may 
provide the most fruitful means of ostablishing 
a policy which will combine reasonable progress 
with a prudent regard for our own safety. 

The United States cannot make the Diem 
government popular to its own people. Noithor 
overt nor covert operations can do much against 
the governmental realities which have been set 
up. <A great deal can be done, however, to 
resist specific Communist schemes and to 
expose Communist subversion and sabotage, 

It is not recommended that at this time 
American policy-makers give their attention 
to the question, ‘what should the United 
States do if all of Vietnam falls under Com- 
munist control?” The question is prematura 
and the defeatism of its implications would 
put the rest of our considerations in an undesir- 
able context. 


The Promising Area of Cambodia 


The recent victory of the part of ex-King 
Norodom Sihanouk makes the already promis- 
ing prospects of Cambodia even more checr- 
inspizing for the anti-Communist side. It need 
be pointed out only that a maximum progress 
of Cambodia toward economic, political, con- 
stitutional, and military viability is very much 
in the interest of the United States. 
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Often overlooked is the peculiar closeness of 
Cambodia to Thailand and the implacable 
hatred which the Cambodians have had for 
the last several centuries against Vietnamese 
aggressors. Much can be gained by a closer 
affiliation of Cambodia and Thailand and by 
the disassociation of Cambodia from the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of Vietnam, It can 
almost be said that whichever side the Viet- 
namese join, the Cambodians will join the 
other. 


Laos 


The international contro! facilities set up by 
Geneva I in Laos have leaned over backward 
in preventing an anti-Communist counter- 
attack against Communist military aggression. 
The Pathet Lao forces are widely advertised 
on the Communist radio and a scurrilous at- 
tempt is being made to attribute anti-Com- 
munist aggression to an area in which the 
Communists themselves at one time said that 
they had no territorial ambitions. 

In many ways Laos offers an almost perfect 
piece of this sample territory in which to test 
the reactions of the Asian neutralists to fur- 
ther Communist aggression. If the Asian 
neutrals will not heed Communist aggression in 
Laos at this time, they will probably remain 
blind to Communist ageression—short of spec- 
tacular invasions—for the immediate future. 
If Laos is capable of stirring them out of their 
strategic lethargy it might be to the advantage 
of the United States to leave Laos to the 
attentions of the Indian, Indonesian, and other 
neutralist Asian governments, rather than to 
make an attempt to support Laos either by 
military commitments or an urgent training 
program. 


TE. INDIA 


Two of the most massive psychological reali- 
ties underlying India’s relations with the 
Western powers are these: 


a. the emergence of India from colonial 
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status leaves most adult literate Indians 
still preoccupied with the problems of their 
own past and unready to consider problems 
of their own future, thus making anti- 
colonialism rather than anti-Communism 
the key issue in their lives. 

b. the difficulties and the frustrations of 
themselves in the new context of self-govern- 
ment makes it vitally necessary for all sensi- 
tive, educated Indians to have outsiders on 
whom they can vent their spite, disappoint- 
ment, wrath, or other psychological frustra- 
tions—and since the Indians are much closer 
politically and linguistically to the English- 
speaking world than to the Russian-speaking 
or Chinese-speaking worlds, it is a sign of 
Indian mental health that they should complain 
incessantly about the United States. 


American toleration of Indian petulance 
is very different from American complacence 
with the specific content of Indian complaints 
at any one time. Diplomatically and per- 
sonally, American spokesmen and leaders should 
show friendliness, forbearance, and a pationt 
restraint in meeting the often unreasonable de- 
mands of the Indians. In mass propaganda 
the United States should avoid the defensive 
position when answering Indian complaints to 
other parts of the world. ‘There is a long-range 
gamble involved. The American gamble can 
and must be the hope that the Indians will 
grow up, internationally speaking, faster than 
they will collapse, and the development of 
Indian power will from within India itself 
increase the degree of political and moral 
responsibility shown by the Indians. 

Take Indian comment on the policy of the 
United States toward China as an example. 

The key groups of Indian public opinion, 
both governmental and journalistic, are still in 
what can be ascribed as a honeymoon period of 
calling themselves Asians. ‘‘Asia” is not very 
well defined in their minds. The physical fact 
is that Israeli territory is just as much a part of 
the continent of Asia geogrephically as the 
Republic of India. Culturally, Chiang Kai- 
shek is considerably more Chinese than Nehru 
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is Hindu; his European component is less. 
The whole concept ‘Asian” must be taken as a 
reflection from Furopean socialism of attitudes 
in the former British and Dutch possessions. 
Tt can be suggested that the Indian, Indonesian, 
Ceylonese, Burmese, and Pakistani viewpoints, 
so often called “Asian,” have little connection 
with the majority of the inhabitants in any of 
those countries or with political leaders of the 
other nations of Asia. However, the coneept 
‘Asian’’ is a simplification which has become 
popular in the United States as well as in many 
Asian capitals. 

Significantly, and the most important thing 
which the United States could do vis-d-vis 
“Asian” opinion is to display majestas. 

Indian opinion may illustrate this point. 
Compliance by the United States with the 
demands made by some Indian journalists and 
politicians would arouse nothing but contempt 
and hatred from India. ‘Within Hindu civili- 
zation the arts of chattering, clamoring, up- 
braiding, and bedeviling an antagonist are well 
known. For the United States to give in to 
what the Indians themselves know to be 
billingsgate would be a concession of weakness 
and confusion on the part of American leader- 
ship. A reply in kind—insult for insult, abuse 
for abuse—vould place the United States in the 
position of the ludicrous man, contemptible by 
Indian standards themselves, who has lost his 
temper because of childish taunts. Toward 
India the United States needs more than any- 
thing else a sustained, serious, majestic, sincere 
affirmation of American ideas with the express 
coroliary that the Indians will follow America’s 
example if they are wise and will fail to follow 
it if they are foolish. Even in Indian life itself, 
even in the uproar of the Hindu family or 
temple, integrity begets respect, majesty in- 
spires real friendliness, and compliance in- 
dicates nothing more than moral weakness. 

It can therefore be suggested that whatever 
policy is good for America, is sound against the 
background of cold war strategy, is reasonable 
for the Chinese, and is eloquently expressed, 
will ultimately be more acceptable to the various 
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Asian opinions than a policy, half-sneaking and 
half-apologetic, of trying to give in to Nehru 
while not. abandoning Chiang Kai-shek. 

Purely local cooperation with India in Indian 
matters is all to be desired. On the world- 
wide scene it might be a wise division of labor 
between the Americans and the British for the 
two nations to admit the often implied assump- 
tion that as long as naval power counts for 
anything in the world, the United States is 
primarily responsible for the Pacific Ocean and 
the United Kingdom is responsible for the 
Indian Ocean. It is, therefore, entirely possibla 
for the United States to understand why 
British or Hindu opinion should regard Formosa, 
as far away and unimportant; it does not moan 
that the United States must agree with the 
British or the Indians. <A policy of dignified, 
explicit, and separate difference might. be more 
desirable than an attempt to make American 
and Indian policies coincide when in fact thay 
do not. The social, economic, political, and 
cultural backgrounds of the two countrics are 
as different as those of any two nations on carth, 
In many ways the United States and the Soviot 
Union haye more in common than do the 
United States and India; an attempt to forca 
agreement between U. S. and Indian opinions 
on foreign policy matters is almost certain to bo 
unsuccessful, if not stifling. Our primary 
propaganda mission should be the achievement 
of recognition of ourselves, not compliance with 
what the Indians think to be their own intorests, 
correctly or not, at any given time. 

If in the course of the longer future tho 
Indians realize that the maintenance of their 
independence depends primarily upon them- 
selves, and not upon the British masters who 
have sheltered them in the past, they may look 
at the map of the world long enough to seo that 
the United States has a minimum of intorest 
in the Indian Ocean area and that it is in the 
long-range interest of their own country to 
resist Communism by whatever means the 
Delhi government may select. If the American 
government can ignore the irritations coming 
from Indian inexperience and mistakes at tho 
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presont time, it is not at all impossible that 
within a decade the Indians themselves may 
initiate serious and mature discussions for the 
perfection of their own defense arrangements 
against possible Communist attack on India, 


II. THE RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
TO AMERICAN POLICY IN THIS 
AREA . 


It is interesting that in a group of papers 
such as the present no one single presentation 
concerns itself with “American Approaches to 
the British Problem.” In the world at large 
"the Britain problem” is not less important 
than “the China problem.’” Much of the un- 
certainty arising in Southeast Asia comes 
neithor from the Communists nor from the 
Amoricans, but from the well-meant but un- 
successful attempts of the British, so far as the 
Yar East is concerned, to remain on the best 
possible terms with all worlds, 

One of the advantages of British policy in 
Asia, purchased at U. S. expense, has been 
Britain’s complete reliance on the United States 
as an anti-Communist force. The British are 
confident that, if real Communist difficulties 
arise, the Americans will come to the aid of the 
British; they are, therefore, able to take for 
thomselves the role of conciliators toward Com- 
munism with the assurance that they face no 
serious danger of losing Malaya or even 
Hongkong. 

‘This paper is too specialized o presentation in 
which to suggest that a delineation of American 
interests in British policy should be included in 
subsequent work of this panel, The most, it is 
suggested, that can be done at the moment is to 
list some of the points on which either congru- 
ence or agreed difference should be set up by 
the American and British governments for 
tho better effectuation of their common policies 
and the minimization of conflict or friction 
between our separate policies, when our policies 
are indeed separate and not common. 

The following is a list of some of the major 
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questions which should arise from a psychologi- 
cal-political American evaluation of the role of 
Britain to current American needs in the world. 


British Domestic Policies Affecting U. S. 
Position in the World 


(1) How vulnerable is the United States to 
charges of colonialism arising from its continu- 
ous support of the British empire proper? 

(2) What interest does the United States 
have in the rapid establishment of small, poten- 
tially stable self-governing territories such as 
the Gold Coast, Jamaica, British Guiana, or 
Singapore? 

(3) Does the United States have any definable 
interest in the continuation of the British em- 
pire as a cosmopolitan democracy of the parent 
state, the United Kingdom, together with a 
large number of minor fractions of territories 
and populations, none of which are suitable for 
complete self-government in national form? 

(4) What territories now colonies can be ex- 
pected to depart from the British empire, as 
opposed to the Commonwealth of Nations, 
within the next ten years? 

(5) Do the policies of the several British ter- 
ritories with respect to socialism and capitalism 
as economic procedures indicate that the British 
have solved the problem of economic co- 
existence within their own empire? 

(6) To what degree can the United States 
unload responsibilities on the Colombo Powers, 
and in particular relegate to the British the 
primary responsibility for economic develop- 
ment of territories either in the empire or in the 
Commonwealth? 

(7) Since the U. K. is the source of a great 
deal of the democratic, Leftist anti-American 
sentiment in Asia, is there anything which the 
UJ. §, information mission in Britain can do to 
head off the worst forms of anti-Americanism 
at their sources, rather than leaving U. 5. 
information and diplomatic agencies the chore 
of meeting non-Communist, anti-American, 
Leftist attacks in each separate Asian location? 
If so, can this be done, with the cooperation of 
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British authorities cr without it, in such a 
manner as not to impair the more important 
and more sensitive problem of Washington- 
London relations on the European scene? 


British Policies on the International Scene 
Affecting the United States 


(1) Is it possible for the United States to 
devolve some of its psychological and political 
responsibilities on the British instead of trying 
to carry a separate American load throughout 
the world? 

(2) Is it possible for the Americans and 
British to make the informa] arrangement that 
the British will placate Peking while the 
Americans mollify Taipei, and that each will do 
its best to keep its respective China happy for 
the indefinite future? 
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(3) To what degree do American interests in 
Japanese recovery, economic and strategic, 
clash with American interests in Britain's 
economic viability and military safety, 
particularly in the Southeast Asian area? 


(4) Would a more responsible British policy 
in the Indian Ocean and East Asia be @ support 
to the United States? 

(5) Would a combined psychological warfavo 
conference between the U.S. and the U. K., as 
suggested by the British at the close of the last 
war, serve to ventilate any policy problems 
which remain as sources of irritation or 
difference at the present time? 

(6) Is it desirable or possible to delegate to 
British military power the protection of most 
of the free world between Suez and Singapors, 
leaving the United States free to protect the 
immense oceanic area of the Pacific? 
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Paper 9 


The Middle East and Africa—A Working Paper 


Originator: George A. Lincoln 


Critic: George S. Pettee 


Nors,— This papor is qualitative rather than quantitative in its attempt at analysis. The relative weights 
of fasts and considcrations are obscure and so controversial that the qualitative approach appears best suited to the 


purpose. 


IL PROBLEM 


Ty examine the Middle Teast and Africa in 
light of developments at Geneva with the pur- 
pose of developing guidelines, looking to the 
coming decade, for an integrated U. §. national 
slrategy. 

This problem is to be approached within di- 
mensions of U.S, policy which include maintain- 
ing unity and strength of the free world. and 
assisting the orderly dlomocratic development of 
nations outside tho Iron Curtain. Also, it is 
hoped to retain the moral issue of freedom vs. 
spiritual oppression of Communism and to find 
some othor motivation than fear. 

At tho outset of this discussion, it should be 
stressed that the above statement and exposi- 
tion of the problem impinges only tangentially 
on somo aspects of the area under consideration. 
The main pertinence of Geneva to the area is 
probably the further indication that the Soviet 
Union is likely to follow a soft line for a consid- 
erable number of years—thereby loosing even 
more the dynamic and disruptive forces exist- 
ent. The hope for an orderly democratic de- 
velopment is hardly consistent with the situa- 
tion, Rovolutions, even though they avoid 
military violence, are not orderly. Finally, 
fenr of Communism has not been a primary 
motivation except in two or three northerD 
countrios of the area. It svill be even less of ® 
motivation since Geneva. It has been the 
primary motivation of the policy actions of the 
U. S. and, to a lesser extent, of our western 
allies operating in the area. 


(88) 


General Description of Area 


The Middle East-African area has & generally 
subsistence economy with generally illiterate’ 
people unskilled in modern political institutions. 
Tt is a rapid transition out of colonial status 
to national sovereignty and to some variation 
of a western type economic system. Greece 
and Turkey are at one extreme of the area’s 
development; portions of Central Africa are only 
beginning to move with the surge. There are 
strong indications that the rate of change 
throughout the area is accelerating. 

The area is best approached, from the geo- 
graphical standpoint, as two related subprob- 
lems. The Middle East and North Africa is 
the immediate as well as continuing crisis area. 
With the exception of Cyprus and French North 
Africa, this area has emerged from direct 
colonialism. A case can be made that some 
other situations constitute varieties of colonial- 
ism. It has two generally cohesive elements 
not so predominant in Africa below the Sa- 
hara—(1) almost all the people are Arabs, and 
(2) almost all the people are Moslems. Africa 
below the Sahara (except the Sudan) is a crisis 
area of 3-10 years from now, has possibilities 
of problems materially different from the other 
area, and will be discussed separately below. 


Il. NORTH AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST 

This area is vitally strategic to all the great 

European powers including the USSR. The 
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“4 
Just pieint might be emphasized by suggesting 
that a tight military alliance in the Middle 
East aud invelving the U.S. might be viewed 
hy the USSR with somewhat the same un- 
trusting attitude as the Chinese Communists 
might view U.S. military power on the Yalu. 
The Middle East and North Africa are also 
vitally strategic from the political and economic 
standpoints to particular countries. France’s 
(ar our) dilemma in North Afriea is obvious, 

Western Europe drew 77 percent of its oil in 
1934, and may draw up to 90 percent by 1959, 
from the Middle East. Until such time as 
atone power beeomes a reality, the U. S, 
flependenee on Middle Eastern oil will increase. 
The current import of 300,000 barrels a day 
might rise to 2,000,000 in five years—and might 
rise even higher if the oil industry operated 
solely on an economic basis. So Jong as Middle 
Eastern oil is priced on the basis of Western 
Hemisphere prices, the profits will be enormous 
and the resultant amount of western capital 
ran finance a large continuing development 
Program. The Middle East has 64 percent of 
the world’s estimated petroleum reserves, the 
Western Hemisphere has 27.6 Pereent and the 
UssR only 5.8 pereent. Six governments, 
having responsibility for only about 30 million 
people, are endowed with this huge resource. 
The current per capita income from oil varies 
gteally, Kuwait with 200,000 people having 
about the same income as Tran with 16 million 
people, 

Pertinent figures for. oil in million metrie 
tons and payments to governments in million 


dollars in 1954 are: ? 
O# Payments 


PAN se fe Sel ase ta fy 15 8.1 
TR etl latent cue 30.1 191.4 
PUNBIocn ches cases gcgyece 47.7 217.3 
POs Ww sniie piace. 4.8 23.3 


Saud Arabia 
Tlinelsiss a back Payment. 
Iranian statisties for 1954 are meaningless 
hevause of the Mossadegh incident, 
It is apparent that Bovernment capital is 
Peon ear 


t Source: The Eeanomiat, July 2, 1955. 
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available for development. It is, in fact, boing 
so used in part, and on a basis of encouraging 
orderliness, except in Saudi Arabia. In this 
last country there is currently a serious govern- 
mental financial situation which may continue 
until the feudal concept gives way more to a 
sense of civic responsibility. 

Four of the great revolutionary forces in the 
area are (1) nationalism, (2) the “revolution 
of rising expectations,” (3) the unsuitability 
of the social and economic base lines for tho 
current and developing situation, (4) Israol, 
None of these forces are readily checked or 
dampened by fear of Communism; all create 
opportunities for Communist advance by means 
other than military. In the Middlo East, 
more than any other place, we can lose tho ball 
game by too much preoccupation with the 
conventional military aspects, 

The nationalism of the Middle East and 
Africa varies in nature and tends to bo a nega- 
tive force rather than a western type na- 
tionalism, Except for Turkey, the nationalism 
has “anti” elements more dominant than “pro” 
elements. Anti-colonialism, anti-imporialism, 
sensitivity toward the presence and influence 
of large foreign capital and toward a suspected 
attitude of patronage and tutelage, anti- 
Israel, these are important nationalistic forces, 
The cohesive forces are often stronger in rola- 
tionship to religion, family, tribe or foudnl 
leader—than to nation-state, There is, how- 
ever’, no generality without exception. Whilo 
some historical parallels to most; of the Middlo 
East are perhaps best found in the history of 
Latin America, the Cyprus problem may 
develop as not too dissimilar from Vonotia 
Giulia or Alsace-Lorraine—bu with the doe- 
velopments compressed into years rather than 
decades. 

The revolution of rising expectations is 
certainly generated in part by modern com- 
munications coupled with disparities in ways of 
life resulting from the belated equivalent of the 
Western industrial revolution, Population pres- 
sures generated in part by western hygicno, 
& rapid increase in urbanization, shortage of 
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markets except for oil, continuation of the land- 
lord system in many areas, lack of raw materials 
other than oil, lack of capital and lack of eco- 
nomic systems to procure and use it according 
to western capitalistic methods—these and 
other aspects increase the hazards presented 
by the “rising expectations.” We have prob- 
ably made the primary contribution to building 
the expectations to a level incapable of ful- 
fillment—even in the oil states. Israel and 
Turkey, now overextended on borrowed money, 
are good examples. But a projection of popu- 
lation increases and probable capital develop- 
ment supports the judgment for all states 
except perhaps some of the oil states. Capital 
development must far outstrip population in- 
erease if the expected gains are to be made. 

The Middle Eastern-North African area has 
no frontiers to exploit except oil, improved 
irrigation, and the individual productivity of 
the people. A rapidly moving social and 
economic situation requires a high degree of 
political competence to give reasonable assur- 
ance against disaster. If the government is a 
democracy, the competence must exist on all 
levels and is derived from both literacy and 
expericonce. The required competence prob- 
ably docs not exist. There is disunity inter- 
nationally and probably all governments except 
Turkey are of questionable stability and of 
questionable continuity as to policy. Peoples 
and leadership are volatile and emotional in 
reactions to situations, 

The unsuitability of the social and economic 
base line is a2 matter turning on the time ele- 
ment. If the area had 350 years to make the 


changes accomplished in western Europe since 


1600 (some portions of the area are starting 
from the time of St. Patrick!) all might be well. 
But this change seems now scheduled for a few 
decades at most—starting from about 1940. 
The progression from an agricultural to a mixed 
economy, the consequent development of a 
large laboring class, even though those in the 
oil ficlds are well paid, the development of a 
middle class and the problem of satisfying its 
aspirations, the problems created by minorities 
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traditionally remaining unified and separate 
from the remainder of the local people; these 
are some of the continuous hazards of the area. 
The unnatural boundaries from a geographic 
and political standpoint are even more un- 
natural from the standpoint of probable eco- 
nomic requirements of the future. 

Israel is an international fact of life. The 
Arab world views Israel, in varying degrees, as 
a foreign intrusion into their land (a form of 
colonialism), an outpost of, and supported by, 
western imperialism, and a future threat to. 
Arab territories. The Israeli view their situa- 
tion as a return to a traditional home from which 
they may again be ousted by the Arabs. Theirs 
isa military state with power to conquer quickly 
in any direction—but with questionable stamina 
to hold unless supported. Jurthermore, the 
Isracli have started o state on an economic level 
far above the Arab lands and of the indigenous 
capabilities of their land’s resources. It can 
be sustained only by outside subsidy, by an 
industrialization dependent on assured markets 
(as Japan and U. K, are dependent), or by both 
methods. Israel is in the dilemma that she 
needs to get off the western bandwagon, get rid 
of the reputation in minds of her neighbors 
that she is pet of western world, and be ac- 
cepted as part of local national community; 
yet she has no present formula for the transi- 
tion. We should not be shocked if, in her en- 
lightened self-interest, she makes the change. 

The Arab refugee problem is one of the most 
potentially explosive situations in the world, 

Progress toward solution of the three prob- 
lems mentioned in the preceding paragraphs is 
gravely hampered (at times paralyzed) by the 
Arab-Israeli problem. This problem hobbles 
the U. S. internationally (and by internal politi- 
cal factors) in seeking solutions assisting the 
developments in the area along & course which 
is not too hazardous to U. 8, interests. 

Which way might the area go in the next 
decade? It seems reasonable to expect as 
much change as since 1945. That would be a 
lot of change. There is a rapid drift toward 
elimination of every form of colonialism. 
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French North Africa and Cyprus are the only 
remaining directly colonial areas, There seems 
certain to be increasing pressure to dilute fur- 
ther the situation sometimes called indirect 
imperialism—Jordan and some of the oil com- 
pany relationships being good examples. A 
leader or leadership group able to demonstrate 
an ability to push the foreigner around, has 
great popular appeal. Some lessons might be 
learned and applied from a study of the history 
of Mexico and some other Latin American 
countries. Pressures due to increasing popu- 
lation and urbanization will increase. There 
will be great difficulty in keeping in phase the 
markets, the demand for capital, and the 
political arrangements for capital import. Lit- 
eracy and political aptitude will not keep pace 
with political and economic requirements. 
Truly democratic governments are likely to be 
the exception rather than the normal. Dicta- 
torships and oligarchies are more likely, and 
perhaps more suitable from many standpoints, 
Such governments are prone to generate local 
disturbances, external and internal, in order 
to rally adherents and distract attention from 
unsatisfactory conditions. The white collar 
class is likely to be ahead, in number and aspira- 
tions, of the political, social and economic 
opportunities needed to keep it from being an 
increasingly hazardous element. Yet, tradi- 
tionally, a relatively large middle class is needed 
to give stability in a democracy. 

In turning to the U.S. concern over the area, 
it may be helpful to split this problem into tio 
related parts: (2) military; (b) other, 

The U, S. military approach to the area is 
deeply rooted in analysis of 5-8 years ago, It 
would be sound to analyze our military interest 
and needs in light of the probabilities of the next 
ten years. How long, for instance, will our 
security require land bases in the area? Is the 
‘northern tier’? concept for a general war? or 
for a peripheral war in the area? or to create a 
psychological position of strength in the area? 
or to give a reason for our presence there? or 
for some combination of reasons? Is there any 
hope, over the next decade, for development of 
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indigenous military power (other than Turkey) 
beyond that needed for internal security? If 
so, what? If one premised their speculation on 
an assumption of a very low probability of 
general war during this decade, and that it - 
would probably be nuclear if it occurred, what 
then? 

«As to aspects other than military, the United 
States is interested in a progression toward 
stable governments friendly fo the free world. 
But this progression may be similar, although 
more rapid, than that of Latin America, The 
U. 5. is interested in the oil of the area, pri- 
marily, at the present time, because of depend- 
ence on this oil of parts of the world other than 
the U. S. But the U. 8. may become much 
more dependent on Middle Eastern oil, TIé is 
interested in the friendship and _ political as- 
sociation of the countries. 


Current Threats to the Situation 


Now what are the threats in the situation? 
They are both immediate and long-range. The 
“era of perpetual crisis” is likely to continue for 
us in this geographical area even if it is partially 
dissipated in nuclear matters. Jirst, the Arab- 
Isracli problem is most explosive. Second, 
French North Africa and Cyprus will continue 
to place our interests in jeopardy in many ways 
and may explode any time with practically no 
warning. The Soviet Union, while continuing 
to radiate Geneva spirits, can fish openly in 
these troubled waters. Third, the values of tho 
“northern tier” can be turned into liabilities by 
the success of a bland friendly Soviet gesture 
accepted by a country in rear of the tier, The 
Arab-Israeli situation gives opportunity for such 
penetration which the USSR is able to under- 
take without placing any outwardly visible 
strings thereon, Fourth, the Egyptian-Sudanese 
problem is potentially explosive, Fifth, tho 
rapid and unsteady pace of political and 
economic advance can easily bring revolutions 
of violence in one or more countries. Com- 
munism is in the happy position of finding its 
cause furthered merely by helping these people 
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to do what tends to come naturally. Sizth, 
there is a great hazard in the building of leader- 
ship to fill the gap between the peasant and new 
working class on the one hand, and the tradi- 
tional feudal-landlord leadership on the other. 
It seams that the old leadership must catch up 
with the times or be eclipsed. Currently the 
leadership in Egypt comes from the military— 
and there are worse alternatives, also better 
ones. The equivalent of Ataturks may arise. 
A frustrated educated class would be a great 
hazard. 


The Communist Hazard 


Tt seems unlikely that the area under discus- 
sion (except Turkey and perhaps Iran) will feel 
that the threat of Communism is so overriding 
that peoples and states should not deal with 
Russia, Even Turkey and Iran will probably 
deal on details and on a limited basis. While 
Iran may continue to be sobered by the 
Azerbaijan incident, there may be a probability 
of a policy of playing the USSR against the 
west. There is one hazard that needs close 
examination. Taking into account the oex- 
panding economy of the Soviet Union, the 
estimated limitations on Soviet oil reserves, 
the possible increasing restiveness toward 
foreign companies, coupled with the yearnings 
to show independence, and the surplus of 
Middle Eastern oil production capability, could 
the USSR, again blandly, initiate an oil deal in 
the Middle East? 

The Communist appeal and way of going in 
North Africa and the Middle East seems un- 
likely to be a doctrinaire and ideological 
appeal except to dissatisfied intellectuals (and 
this is admittedly dangerous), Rather, it is 
likely to be an economic and social force, per- 
haps, if successful at all, deliberately postponing 
attempts to seize power openly. It is also 
likely to be a political force operating openly in 
the colonial issue and with quiet effectiveness 
in the Isracli matter. One of our difficulties is 
that the optimum Soviet way of going initially 
may be approximately the same as it would be 
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if they honestly had the same general objectives 
as the Free World, and were participating 
actively in a “Colombo Plan” for the area. 
Finally, the USSR with its considerable Moslem 
population, having experience and cultures 
similar to those peoples in this area, is in an 
excellent position to launch a Colombo Plan or 
a TCA, The Soviet actions in Afghanistan are 
sobering and may be a pilot run. The western 
powers can object, but not without suffering 
the adverse political impact of strongly imply- 
ing that the Middle East is considered to be 
their sphere of great power influence. 

As a summary statement at this stage in the 
discussion, we and our allies have at times 
engaged in local power politics on a short-term 
basis for short-term advantages since 1946. 
We probably had no other recourse. But, in 
the revolutionary situation, the short-term 
tends to be very short indeed and the price of a 
short-term advantage may prove very high in 
the mid-term and long-term, The short-term 
diversion incident to entrance of Turkey into 
the Cyprus problem may cost high in the long 
run. It is obviously desirable to discard, as 
rapidly as possible, the expediencies adopted to~ 
attain short-term objectives, pointing instead 
more directly at longer term objectives. In 
doing so, ve may more often have two or more 
alternatives open to us when the crises arise, 


Ill. THINGS TO DO IN THE N. AFRICA- 
MIDDLE EASTERN AREA 


Something new has been added to the situa- 
tion. First, such motivation and check as was 
occasioned by fear of the USSR has been 
decreased by Geneva. This trend will almost 
certainly continue, The trend is exemplified 
by the raising of the Cyprus question and by 
current Greek-Turkish difficulties. These 
things would not have happened two years—or 
even one year—ngo. Second, the USSR is 
turning to use outside the Iron Curtain of 
economic, technological, and social means 
which, up to now, have been almost a monopoly 
of the West. ‘The ball game, primarily military, 
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may be about to become a political, economic, 
psychological and military Donnybrook affair, 


The Arab-Israeli Situation 


The Secretary of State has made a wise major 
proposition to the opponents. Time appears 
to work against Israel, once the U. S. 1956 
elections are passed. Dependent on subsidies, 
with a high cost in money and in manpower for 
armed forces, with Soviet support almost 
certain to be given progressively, on an out- 
wardly legal basis, to the Arab countries, the 
outlook is bleak if the current stalemate 
continues—unless (and this is important) the 
U.S. continues subsidies. The hope might be 
that the Western Powers would, by the develop- 
ment of circumstances, be left with no military 
base possibilities in that portion of the Middle 
Kast except Israel. But the Geneva develop- 
ments do not further the likelihood of this sort 
of happening and, from the Western Powers’ 
standpoint, such a military situation would be 
bleak and perhaps of little value. Hence, on 
any rational analysis, the Israeli ought to be 
willing to come to a reasonable settlement if 
properly pressed. But there is no assurance of 
rationality and, at the other end of the spectrum 
of possibilities, a military flare-up might leave 
an expended Israel in the U. S. alignment and 
the Arab states taking counsel and resources 
from the USSR—with U. N. votes against us, 

The Arab situation seems more difficult from 
our standpoint. The Arab leadership and 
peoples are likely to be emotional and irrational, 
they may sense correctly that time is on their 
side, and are unlikely to move on propositions 
that appear to be U.S. pressure. Put bluntly, 
the Arab countries concerned may exact a 
considerable quid pro quo from the western 
allies—and a settlement would be worth a 
considerable cost to these allies. The details 
to be considered include the Gaza strip, the 
possibility of a freeway across the N egey, the 
water problem, Lacarmo type treaties, continued 
U. N. policing, assurances on immigration 
curtailment, and Great Power guarantees, 
The foregoing incomplete list seems drastic, 
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But we can afford to pay a high price and tho 
hazards are great. In spite of the immediacy 
of the problem, particular caution will be 
required until late fall of ’56. The Soviet 
Union may be clever enough to devise a way 
to utilize internal U. 8. polities to give us a 
serious setback in the Middle East. Perhaps a 
formula can be devised for initiation through 
the U. N. that the Soviet Union, consistent with 
their Geneva spirit, would be unable to opposo. 


The Colonial Problem 


There is an old rule that it is better to go 
gracefully than to be kicked out. In retrospect, 
a great part of our problems in the world come 
from having our allies kicked out of their 
colonial areas, and this without having made 
preparation for a stable friendly government to 
follow. Of the 800 million people, one-third 
of the world, in some form of colonial status in 
1945, only 200 million so remain. Most of tho 
latter, except those in Central Africa, and some 
islands, seem certain to move to self-detormina- 
tion {not necessarily sovereignty) within the 
next decade. The United States has lost to the 
Soviet its traditional raiment of support of 
independence movements, It has incurred 
some distrust and dislike through being grouped, 
in the minds of most newly freed peoples, with 
the colonial powers. The reasons for this 
uninvited situation are well known and pethaps 
there was no better course, If the current 
“soft” Soviet policy continues; there will be 
seemingly less reason for the fence walking ap- 
proach we have taken during the last few years, 

The United States should reexamine its ap- 
proach to the colonial problem in light of 
Geneva, and Cyprus may offer an opportunity 
needed. ‘This is not to suggest that the solution 
is either annexation by Greece or continuation 
in the present status. Some other formula 
should be considered (and is apparently already 
being proposed—late—by the U, K.). Certainly 
all concerned would probably like to see one 
produced. The North African situation is: 
more difficult. But the likely long-run direc- 
tion of its movement seems to pose a hazard to 
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the U. S. if we become firmly associated in 
African and Asiatic minds with opposition 
thereto. France needs North Africa; equally, 
North Africa needs France. Out of this truth 
some better modus vivendi might be developed. 

The antipathy toward colonialism and the 
colonial powers tends to be carried over into the 
conditions of autonomy and independence of 
newly formed states. This statement is more 
often true when all the conditions on which 
independence is granted are not accepted by the 
free will of the state concerned. If this inde- 
pendence is achieved on the basis of imposed 
treaty obligations implying intervention if the 
obligations are not kept, there is a tendency to 
build up extremes of nationalism. Jordan and 
Kuweit can be categorized as somewhat co- 
lonial, but their peculiar situation makes cur- 
rently for stability. Iraq’s remaining colonial 
characteristics are diminishing rapidly. Tunis 
and Morocco are colonial in that there are 
conditions which are not self-determined, ‘This 
matiéer is psychological as well as legal and needs 
to be considered in connection with military 
bases and stationing of armed forces. In 
Vinland, for instance, the USSR has given up 
nothing that it did not impose on the Finns. 
The Soviet base in Finland was 2 form of colo- 
nialism. The U. S. bases and forces in Europe 
are in an entirely different category in that the 
indigenous governments determined of their 
own free will that these forces should be there. 
If an allied government ever comes to feel that 
it cannot successfully invite us to leave—we 
will have grave difficulties and there may be a 
resultant impetus to the local “American Go 
Heme’ movement. 

The Soviet Union has the capability of en- 
gaging in a give away contest with the U.S. 
Furthermore, in the long run, it can attain 
the facility to live up to its promises. Arms 
are the most dangerous give away. They must 
be obtained from outside the area since manu- 
facturing facilities do not exist, except a few 
in Turkey. Up to the limits of a very ade- 
quate internal security, the least undesirable 
alternative seems to be to stay ahead of the 
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Russians in this “arms race.” But it carries 
with if a continuing commitment. Arms re- 
quire industrial support not existent in the 
Middle East. Promises of this support are 
part of the bargaining hazards of the present 
and future. 


Regional Organization 


In the over-all give away program in our 
enlightened self-interest, it seems that we should 
look to the possibility of a Middle East Colombo 
Plan or OEEC type of arrangement. This is 
bound to have a very unsettled early voyage. 
But it may help to help these people help 
themselves and may make them feel more their 
own masters. ‘There is a need to develop some 
center for study, planning and exchange of 
information, which transcends the unnatural 
geographic compartments, Even the oil com- 
panies have had an inadequate interchange, 
paitly due to British-American rivalry and the 
U. S. anti-trust laws. Our free world stakes 
in the Middle East are too high to let such 
matters (called “inherent contradictions of the 
capitalistic system” by our Communist oppo- 
nents) be a barrier to effective action, Politi- 
cal and military regional organization probably 
does not lend itself to the purpose. But a 
social, economic and technological institute 
type of organization might be successful. 

The U, S. should consider a U. 8. regional 
organization for guidance of our operations. A 
close look may show a disturbing lack of re- 


‘ gional knowledge, regional team work and 


support of overall U. S. objectives (as com- 
pared to local aspirations) on the part of our 
personnel, Such parochialism as exists has to 
be combatted by a definite program. Integra- 
tion of our regional efforts requires more than 
a policy statement. It probably depends pri- 
marily on provision of funds for travel and 
conference purposes and on assignment of 
adequate personnel to embassies and missions, 


Operation of Private Organizations 


Operations of church and other educational 
organizations and foundations have long fur- 
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thered U. S, interests in the Middle East. 
The oil corporations have undertaken useful 
programs incidental to their activities. It may 
well be that this way of going should be further 
stressed and expanded. These companies are 
the managers of the “one crop’’ (oil) economy, 
from the standpoint of money earnings, of six 
governments. This resource, located in the 
possession of about 30 million people, is of 
vital importance to hundreds of millions. The 
oil companies have a tremendous and a very 
difficult task important to free world security. 
We might recognize that they are, and have to 
be, instruments of that security. 

An energetic program of association of U. 8. 
universities, including engineering colleges, with 
institutions of learning in the Middle East, 
financed in part by government funds, may 
pay appreciable dividends. This idea is not 
new. The Rangoon association with Johns 
Hopkins University seems to set a successful 
pattern to follow. 

The rapid transition of the Middle East 
results in a need for economic and social 
planning which these countries are unable to 
accomplish on their own. The Soviet methods 
are bound to appeal to some. It would be 
wise to offer alternatives which are superficially 
separated from great power political control, 


Flexibility, Suitability, and Rapid Action in 
Our Middle East Operations 


We should study and draw lessons from the 
Soviet actions in Afghanistan. They have 
shown a willingness and capability to use 
quickly many of the techniques and programs 
we have developed with painful slowness 
throughout the world. When technica] ad- 
visory personnel arrive in the capital city a few 
days after being invited, pray in the mosque for 
an afternoon and produce what it takes to pave 
the main street the next day, the favorable 
impression achieved is likely to be enormous. 
We should consider: 


a. The shifting of our administrative pro- 
cedures and organization to take “quick 
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tricks” when the opportunity offers. Wo 
should have a policy to this effect. A good, 
and perhaps sole, example of this typo of 
action was the flying of pilgrims to Mecca. 
Such a policy requires ‘‘mobile forces” in 
being and is probably best carried out by 
giving the missions to a going U. S. govern- 
ment organization or a private firm. In the 
technological area, the Bureau of Reclama~ 
tion, the Corps of Engineers, and civilian 
engineering firms are logical instruments for 
consideration. 

b. How to avoid becoming identified too 
closely with existent regimes. Some of 
these are bound to change, perhaps accom-~- 
panied by violence. 

ce. The future hazards of a crisis such as the 
Mossadegh affair. In the future, the Soviot 
Union may well have a “mobile force” and 
an attractive program to offer—as they did 
in Afghanistan, 


Iy, AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


This yast area is entirely colonial except for 
the Sudan, Ethiopia, Liberia and the Union of 
South Africa. No political unit has more than 
20 per cent non-African population except tho 
Union of South Africa, The remainder, except 
for Southwest Africa, Southern Rhodesia and 
Eritrea has less than 6 per cent non-African 
population, . 

The Union of South Africa has definitely 
adopted a segregationist policy (Malanism or 
apartheid). There are differing opinions as to 
the likelihood that this policy will succesd, 
some knowledgeable individuals contending 
that the economic realities alone will cause ils 
failure, The policy has certainly aroused a 
great deal of adverse world comment and will 
result in increasing difficulties as colonial Africa 
moves further along the direction it appears to 
be going. The British portions of colonial 
Africa are at the crossroads between integration 
and segregation, The French, Belgium and 
Portuguese have a policy of integration of thoso 
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whe have reached a certain level of what is 
called civilization. . 

The current outward direction of political 
movement varies considerably. The Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Uganda, Togoland 
and the Caméroons are on their way to African 
self-government. French tropical Africa and 
Madagascar (which has a strong tradition of 
nationalism) are destined (by the French) to a 
developing status in the French Union. 


French Colonies 


The French political concept of the French 
Union is a difficult one because no such ar- 
rangement has ever existed. Like the unicorn, 
people talk about it but no person has ever 
seen one. Hence, it faces the initial difficulty 
of competition with the better understood 
concept of nationalism. The Union concept 
envisages progressive development of colonial 
areas either to departmental status or to the 
status of “associated states.” The point is 


, made here and stressed again later that the 


element of time may be the determinant of 
suecess or failure of this concept—and the 
Fronch can be fairly judged as being slow thus 
far. It would be most unwise for the U. S. to 
base its policy on an assumption of success of 
the French Union concept. We must provide 
for other alternatives—which are probably 
more likely. We should recognize that the 
French have, thus far, a consistent record of 
disturbance and various degrees of failure in 
their arrangements for keeping political institu- 
tions in step with evolution of colonies. The 
British, on the other hand, have a fairly 
uniform record of success—even though their 
policies have been much more pragmatic. 


British Colonies 


Tho British colonial territories are developing 
toward self-government but without an as- 
sumption of ultimate African control and with 
locally exercised political power in the hands of 
non-Africans. As an example, less than a 
quarter million whites exercise the local political 
power in the British Federation of Central 
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Africa (Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland) which contains over six million 
blacks. This current situation exemplifies the 
difference of opinion as to whether the relation- 
ship between white and black should be one of 
“trusteeship” or one of “partnership.” This 
situation, illustrative of the situation through- 
out Africa, calls to mind that color conflict can 
be as much of a disturbing force as economic 
and other factors, and that the Soviet Union 
and Communist doctrine can perhaps be even 
more persuasive in this area than in economic 
and social problems. 


Other Colonies 


The Belgium, Portuguese and Spanish 
territories do not have any developed method 
and direction for their future course. Ob- 
viously, their course, like the others, lies within 
the spectrum of possibilities ranging from an 
African state through various types of multi- 
racial political structures to close political 
supervision by the current colonial power. 
Currently the Belgians seem to be progressing 
well in the Congo. But the likely rapid 
increase in the African laboring and lower 
middle class, due to mining and other economic 
development, may quickly bring problems. 


Some Problems and Hazards of Progress 


There is considerable basis for a generalization 
that African political participation and progress 
toward self-government increases from south 
to north. In the current revolutionary situa- 
tion, the tendency is likely to be toward 
neceleration of the laggards toward the pace of 
the foremost. And the foremost may tend 
toward increasing pressures for greater speed. 
Also, there is a basis for the generalization that 
denial of political action leads to conspiracy. 

There is no attempt made here to discuss illit- 
eracy, shortage of land, shortage of labor, and 
several other important African problems. The 
discussion is limited narrowly to certain national 
security and political aspects. These are 
greatly conditioned by the natural drives for 
modernization and racial equality. These 
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drives do not necessarily generate a demand for 
national sovereignty. The French formula 
could give the objectives desired. But na- 
tional sovereignty is the traditional formula. 
The multiracial societies (even though the 
European components are small) are likely to 
generate increasing African nationalistic move- 
ments. With the introduction of modern in- 
dustry (including agricultural methods in some 
areas) and communications, and an assured 
rise of a literate leadership class among Africans, 
the multiracial approach to political institutions 
is bound to have progressively tougher sledding. 
Much of this part of Africa stands no further 
forward than French North Africa, with its 
current acute multiracial problems, stood ten 
years ago. Perhaps if the French had moved 
seven years ago to the point to which they have 


now been forced, there would not have been’ 


the recent and current troubles in North Africa. 

The principal religion in a great part of this 
area is Islam. It is judged by many to be in- 
creasing its converts. There are judgments 
that the Moslemism of most of the people is not 
deep—nor for that matter is the Christianity 
of the Christians. The disquieting, perhaps 
very improbable, speculation is offered that an 
alliance between Islam and Communism in this 
areas is a possibility. 


The Communist Threat 


It is very questionable that the U. S. should 
key its policy and objectives in the area pri- 
marily to the threat of Communism, Even if 
there were no Communism in the world, the 
possibilities of unrest, disturbance and power 


political maneuver connected therewith, are. 


sufficient to give concern. If tropical Africa 
moved happily to self-government tomorrow, 
there might, within ten years, be a major dis- 
turbance due to economic problems, or due to a 
Moslem drive of conquest to the south, or a com- 
bination of these and other developments. 
But Communism and the Soviet regime are 
interested in Africa and Communism is already 
there. The situation is not one for mass parties 
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such as the French and Italian Communist 
parties. It is a situation where small cells of 
indoctrinated and deeply dedicated individuals 
are the best instruments. The appeals are not 
ideological but rather are economic, social, and 
nationalistic. Two of the principal methods for 
acquiring, training, and introducing party 
zealots into the area are the labor union move- 
ment and the education of natives abroad. 
The French CGT is a channel to French Africa, 
the Egyptian labor unions to the Sudan. It is 
logical that Communism proselyte native 
students abroad. Parenthetically, French edu- 
cation on the Paris left bank, even disregarding 
Communism, is not today likely to build friends 
for America. 


African Leadership 


This area, like the Middle East, has @ prob- 
lem of developing an adequately educated 
African leadership class. And it has the related 
problem of moving rapidly enough to satisfy 
their social and economic aspirations after they 
are educated. 

The development of any African people 
through various stages of self-government to 
national sovereignty, status of an “associated 
states’, etc., is almost certain to be materially 
different from the usual U. S. idea of develop- 
ment of a democratic state. The useful ex- 
amples are most likely to be found in Latin 
American history. The “hero” or messianic 
type of leader is more likely than the Wash- 
ington or Jefferson type. There is some pos- 
sibility that an African educated elite will 
develop while the mass lag far behind in literacy 
and political competence. But even a small 
proportion of the total population can be very 
vocal and can sway the remainder. There have 
been recent examples on the rimland of Asia 
which support this last point. 

Unsuitability for independent status of cur- 
rent geographical units. The current bound- 
aries in Africa bear only a limited relationship 
to ethnic groups, communications, resource 
sufficiency, security, and other characteristics 
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desirable for the stability and continued ex- 
istence of a nation-state. Every current polit- 
ical unit is bound to be materially dependent 
on the developed countries for a long while for 
markets, capital and technical assistance. These 
conditions add hazards to early autonomy. If 
granted too soon, there is bound to be shopping 
among great powers for the best deals—and the 
USSR can even now give a good deal, witness 
Obviously, 
from the economic and security standpoints, 
continued association with a developed country 
is the best solution, The alternative might have 
to be long-term subsidies such as Libya and 
Israel are receiving. 

Once the white man dictated, he now must 
deal. Africa now stands at a very definite phase 
linc. Previously, the colonial powers could 
dispose of the local peoples’ affairs. Now they 
must deal with them about those affairs. The 
vision and wisdom with which this dealing is 
done will determine whether in the next decade 
we have crises and major concerns about 
African impact on our security. It is not yet 
too late but time is running out. 


¥. THE U. S. PROBLEM IN AFRICA— 
COLONIALISM 


The U.S. problem and the predominant issue 
is the colonial issue. ‘There are other aspects 
such as raw materials, military bases, etc. But 
the objoctives involved will be achieved or fail 
of achievement depending on the handling of 
this issue. We have two lines of interest: (1) 
our traditional anticolonialism; and (2) our 
strategic interests in our allies, bases, raw ma- 
terials, etc. It is suggested that o doctrinaire 
adherence to either line is likely to be disas- 
trous. A middle course is a better course. But 
it is not a simple course. 

The United States faces the almost certain 
hazard of being required to stand up and be 
counted within the next few years on matters 
pertaining to Africa. Our close association 
with the colonial powers, the policy of India 
particularly to beat the anticolonial drum at 
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every opportunity, the precedent given by the 
newly sovereign Arab states to African areas 
which are predominantly Moslem, the un- 
impeded movement toward independence of 
certain western African areas, the strong 
so-called anticolonial propaganda drive of the 
Soviet Union, and finally, the opportunities 
presented in the U. N. forum, seem to assure 
that our country will soon have to be much 
more definitive about this problem. One might 
even speculate about the possibility of internal 
political pressures within the United States. 
Fortunately, no area in Africa, except the 
Union of South Africa, is moving in a direction 
materially different from that which appears 
consistent with our interests. The problem 
seems primarily one of coordination and accel- 
eration rather than of change of direction. 
Any acceleration would be in the direction of 
generating a feeling in peoples that, by their 
own efforts and political decision, they are 
progressing toward their social and economic 
goals. The peoples, particularly their leader- 
ship, need to feel that their grievances, real or 
imagined, are receiving reasonable attention. 
If this pattern and progress do not come about, 
then a nationalism of a type we now little 
foresee or understand (witness the Mau Mau 
movement), may overflow the land. This 
nationalism would be characterized by un- 
predictabilities, emotional as to policy, which 
would make the irrationality of some Arab 


- politics seem like cold logic. 


VI. WHAT’S THE U. S. PROGRAM? 


With respect to colonialism, this paper 
obviously cannot and should not suggest more 
than a direction of policy and areas for further 
investigation. The direction of policy needs 
to be a shift away from our comparative silence 
on specifics concerning colonialism and toward 
more of amiddle ground. The Geneva develop- 
ments, if sustained, are almost certain to bring 
acceleration of pressures (as they already have 
in Cyprus). This approach requires prior 
notice to allies—which is © leverage. It 
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requires @& climate reflected to those allies 
through all U. S. officials concerned. And it 
requires that we speak with constructive 
suggestions ahead of the Soviet Union and 
India now and then. 

How much should we enter the African 
scene? This is a very troublesome question. 
There are related ones. If the inclination is to 
act as an observer enunciating a few pious 
principles periodically, we must face the 
question of whether we can accept the hazards 
of such action. Our interests have been 
seriously impaired already by the ineptitude of 
our allies in some colonial matters. If we 
decide to take an active part in our enlightened 
self-interest, what’s the program? 


A Possible Program 


1, Better intelligence. This is 2 must. 

2. More knowledge about Africa in higher 
education and U. S. intellectual leadership. 
There should be at least one adequately en- 
dowed, and active Institute of African Affairs 
inthe U.S. Itshould be a part of a university, 
thereby facilitating education of African stu- 
dents, 

3. Emphasize the activities of non-govern- 
mental agencies in non-political areas such as 
the position of women, health measures, 
changing undesirable local customs and taboos, 
ete. This means U. N. agencies and also 
private foundations. The more that can be 
done through private enterprise, the better. 

4, Related to the foregoing, there should bea 
feasible way to operate Point 4 type of programs 
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in Africa through contract with universities, 
foundations, etc. 

5. A search should be made for ways to 
assure careers to educated Africans, particularly 
those educated abroad. Such careers might 
well be in efforts of universities, foundations, 
and the U. N. in the area. 

6. The U.S. should spend some money on the 
area as insurance against problems of 5 to 10 
years from now. This might be a few tens of 
millions and probably not over 100 million 
year. 

7. The way of going of colonial powers in the 
area needs to be coordinated before a crisis 
situation arises. Something like an Institute 
for African Development, tied to a Political 
Council for African Development with the 
latter forcing consultation and an exchange of 
views on the governmental level, may be 
desirable. Such an Institute would really bo, 
in part, a study center for problems of non- 
Communist revolutionary change. 

8. Maximum use in any U. S. operations in 
the area of U.S. citizens of African descent. 

9. Consideration of counter-action to Com- 
munism in the trade union movement using 
U.S. trade unions. 

10. Increased participation of the U. 8. in 
education of Africans. 

11. In general, try to lower the barriors and 
reduce the conflicts found to exist due to color 
and religion. Nationals of countries such as 
Turkey and Mexico may understand the local 
problems better than Europeans and Amori- 
cans, and may have more of an appeal as 
technological experts, etc. 
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Appendix A 


Notes on U. 5. Policy Formulation for Middle Kast 
and North Africa 


1. Support for Communism in the Middle East 
and North Africa is minimal at present: 

a. Proximity of Russia 

b. Successful programs by U. 5. 

c. Influence of Islam 

d. Failure to create effective local Com- 
munist parties. 

2. However, conditions favor increasing support 
of Communism: 

a. Growing social awareness among under- 
privileged classes 

b. General instability among governments 

c. Populations highly susceptible to irra- 
tional propaganda 

d, Rising labor and middle classes, largely 

. without voice 

e. The tradition of oriental despotism is 
more akin to Communism than it is to 
the alien concepts of democracy and 
freedom 

f. Decline of Islam as a force for unity, 
stability, and order 

g. Improving communications. 


3. U. S. policy since World War IT has em- 
phasized change in the Middle Hast: 
a. Mutual defense agreements 
b. Israeli state created 
c. Economic development emphasized 
d. Modern military forces created 
ce. Democratic institutions attempted. 


4, There are many obstacles to orderly change 
in the Middle Hast that may have been 
underestimated by U. 8. planners: 

a. Lack of resources 
- p. Corruption within governments 
c. Popular suspicion of government as an 
innovator 


d. Hostility among ethnic and religious 
groups 

e. Uncooperative attitudes between na- 
tional governments 

f. Power of vested economic, political, and 
cultural interests 

g. Minimal educational standards and gen- 
eral illiteracy 

h. Inexperience in self-government. 


5, Because of these obstacles, some of our policy 
has worked to our disadvantage, although 
immediate successes have been gained: 


a. Distrust between national states has 
been fostered 

b. Political instability has not been alle- 
viated 

c. Greater economic expectations have 
been fostered among masses 

d. Islam—the one unifier—has been in- 
creasingly challenged 

e. Military power has been thrust into a 
vacuum, with minimal political controls 
over it 

f. The U. S. has allowed self to become 
scapegoat for failures. 


6. U.S. policy in the future must be conditioned 
by the above experiences: 


a. Greater emphasis should be placed on 
the emotionalism that characterizes 
Middle East reaction to U. S. policies. . 
Policies that save pride and salve emo- 
tions may be just as important as 
policies which grow wheat. 

b. Excitement over some present prob- 
lems must be abated as soon as possible, 
for the U. S. is held primarily respon- 
sible, The Arab-Israeli dispute espe- 
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cially, the French North African dispute 
secondarily. 

c. Policies that generate radical and rapid 
change in the area may create as many 
problems as they solve. 

d. Policies that “use” the Middle East to 
satisfy requirements of other areas may 
very well undo all that is done for the 
area directly. Best example is alleged 
support of French in North Africa to 
save NATO, ete. 

e. Policies which aim at fostering Western 
concepts—such as “human freedom” 
and “democratic institutions’’—must be 
interpreted loosely for the Middle East 
if they are to be useful. 

f. Policies which openly advertise U. S. 
sponsorship redound against the U. S. 
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if failure occurs. Policy failure in tho 
post-Geneva world may have gronter 
consequences than in the past. 

7. In view of the above considerations, thor- 
ough study should be given to the selection 
of target groups and areas for U. 5. policy. 
Tt is difficult to maintain support of the 
mass populace and the special power interest 
groups in Middle Hast areas. It is difficult 
to maintain support of discontent opposition 
groups and groups in power in the rapidly 
changing Middle East. Ultimate success of 
U. 8. policy may depend largely upon tho 
ability of the U. S, to counter USSR, influ- 
ence with vital segments of the population 
who hold the power to direct local govern- 
mental policy. . 
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The Current Crisis 


All of the preceding pages concerning the 
Middle East and North Africa may be only 
on the periphery of our current pressing problem. 

In hindsight, the outcome of World War II 
almost certainly had to include the ousting of 
the colonial powers from most of the Middle 
East. This ousting has occurred. It was 
bound to be accompanied by instability, a 
power vacuum and a distrust for the great 
powers only recently lords in the area. A great 
opportunity existed for the United States—a 
“neutral” great power without imperialist trap- 
pings—in its enlightened self-interest, to serve 
as a stabilizing factor and fill the power vac- 
uum. That opportunity was partially elimi- 
nated by the appearance of Israeli. Tt was 
further reduced by the “Geneva spirit” and by 
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not finding some action capable of dealing with 
Egyptian concern over the military situation, 
The United States now seems to have lost tho 
initiative in the boiling area of Middle Eastern 
affairs, This loss is, in itself, not critical. But 
who has it? It appears that it may be shared 
by the USSR, Israel, Egypt, and perhaps 
unpredictable Arab political entities such as 
Yemen. 

The sight of the USSR moving to fill the 
place in the Middle East that might have been 
ours should cause some soul searching as to 
the who and why of responsibility and some 
appraisal of how much we ought to be willing to 
pay to reverse assuredly this trend. The ip- 
praisal should not stop.at a “let tho sand 
settle” conclusion but should face, the hazards 
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of major USSR infiltration and figure the costs 
of meeting it successfully; then decide whether 
our country wants to pay the cost. 

We now have two emerging alliances in the 
Middle East: 


(1) The so-called Northern Tier 
(2) The hinterland less Israel behind the 


Northern Tier 
The hard facts of the situation include, first, a 
currently friendly association and possible 
increasing affinity of the second alliance toward 
the USSR, and second, a sympathy of the 
Northern Tier for the hinterland alliance on any 
problem concerning Israel. Stated mildly, this 
is an unstable and explosive mixture. The 
Middle East does not have much strength 
yis-t-vis Communist advance except the two 
alliances can be molded together in the stand for 
rogional security in the Middle East. The 
situation has considerable potential for friction 
and intrigue. And the Arab-Israeli situation 
is a sputtering fuse. 

There is of this writing a policy of military 
retaliation being pursued by both Israel and 
Egypt, general talk of war, talk of “preventive 
war” by Israel leadership, and talk of maintain- 
ing an arms balance between Arab states and 
Isracl, as well as mention of other distasteful 
subjects. It may be that the United States has 
to “bite a bullet” on the Middle East in order 
to avoid o high probability of very adverse 
happenings. But the alternatives currently 
facing us are bleak. Fighting with adverse 
developments for the Israelis is certainly con- 
trary to our objectives. And the outcome 
would be fraught with hazards. Fighting with 
major reverses for the Arabs is now likely to 
result in disastrous developments from the 
standpoint of our interests. 

We should face seriously the possibilities of 
the Egyptian situation. This hinterland alli- 
ance already has ties across North Africa. 
Some success against Israel might well set a fire 
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to Arab nationalism. A reverse could both set 
fire to Arab nationalism and create a close 
affinity with the USSR. 

Looking to the longer range of three to ten 
years, Africa south of the Sahara may look 
increasingly to people of the same color and 
religion for leadership and assistance. If Egypt 
and its hinterland alliance adopted as a policy 
the active support of anti-colonial movements 
throughout Africa, our Communist opponents’ 
prosperity would increase and so would our 
troubles. 

The concept of maintaining an arms balance 
between Israel and the surrounding Arab 
states makes questionable sense in the long run. 
Considering areas, populations, and the loca- 
tion and numbers of states concerned, the 
concept seems parallel to a similar concept for 
Luxemburg or Switzerland, Our policy and 
programs must, it seems, move to eliminate 
this concept of arms balance. The elimination 
must be accompanied by the substitution of 
something else. Our security guarantee, in 
association with Britian and France, may have 
to evolve, and soon, to an active posture for 
actual “police action”, perhaps under UN 
aegis. 

In summary on the current Middle Eastern 
situation, the directions of policy and the 
foundation costs which must be paid to reverse 
the adverse trends to our interests are: 


a. First, and the easiest, U. §. and British 
efforts must be and remain together; this 
includes matters pertaining to oil. 

b. A formula must be sought and applied 
to bring the two Middle Eastern alliances 
together. 

c, The Arab-Israeli situation ig a crux 
in the matter. In our hard-headed self- 
interest we can afford to pay very highly for 
some alleviation of the adverse position in 
which the situation continually places our 
country. 
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Paper 11 


Latin America—as a Demonstration Area of 


U.S. Foreign Policy in Action 


Originator: Stacy May 


I. INTRODUCTION—THE THESIS OF THIS 
PAPER 


The threshold concept has extraordinary 
relevance to our Latin American policies. 
Important to that concept is consideration of 
the critical factor of size or intensity of an 
otherwise well-conceived effort that must be 
achieved to make it effective, and anything 
short of which is doomed to yield disappoint- 
ingly negative results. 

Our aims and objectives with respect to the 
area are exemplary and for the most part 
clearly defined. The programs and courses of 
action that have been developed for forwarding 
our objectives are generally intelligently con- 
ceived to cast an influence in the direction of 
our aims. 

The results, while far from, negligible and 
seldom negative, cannot objectively be ap- 
praised as conspicuously successful, or at least 
they seem to fall far short of realizing the full 
advantage to United States interests that would 
accrue from a fuller realization of our objectives 
in an area that is: 

1. Inherently of more direct importance 
to the United States than the relative atten- 
tion given to its affairs in our political, 
economic, and psychological strategy and 
action would imply. 

2. Probably of greater potential signifi- 
cance to the broad strategy of our inter- 
national relations in the period immediately 
ahead than has been overtly recognized in 
our foreign policy formulation as © whole. 


There is » considerable and persuasive body 
of evidence to suggest that a relatively modest 


intensification of the attention and effort that 
we are directing toward Latin America, without 
great substantive change in existing procedures, 
might carry their effectiveness over the thresh- 
old that marks the division between moderate 
and spectacular success in the achievement of 
our aims. 


Il. U. 8. AND LATIN AMERICAN INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 


The importance of Latin America to the 
United States in political, strategic, and eco- 
nomic terms should notrequire a great amount 
of documentation. 

On the political front, our relationships with 
the 170 million peoples of the Latin Americas 
(2. population that is growing faster than that 
of any major area of the world) have about the 
most venerable roots that U. 8. foreign policy 
has produced. They have evolved in a pattern 
that has shaped and influenced our arrange- 
ments and accommodations with nations in 
other areas, The smoothness of their function- 
ing is inextricably entwined with the reputation 
and prestige of the United States in the foreign 
policy field. We count heavily upon support 
of the twenty Republics for U. S. positions in 
the U.N. 

On the strategic side, while the military 
potentials of the several Latin American Re- 
publics, or of all of them collectively, are as 
yet inconsequential, there are obvious impera- 


tives for us in secing that no potentially hostile 


forces obtain a foothold in the Hemisphere, in 
protecting the canal, and in assuring our access 
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to imports of materials upon which both our 
peacetime and wartime economies are impor- 
tantly dependent, 

It is in the sector of economic inter-relation- 
ships that the community of interest between 
the United States and Latin America has been 
most underrated. The two-way trade between 
these two areas now approximates 3% billion 
dollars in each direction. Latin America 
affords the United States an outlet for well 
over a fifth of its exports and supplies about a 
third of its imports, We in turn supply almost 
half of their imports and purchase about 45 
percent of their exports. Even more impor- 
tant is the unmistakably evident trend toward 
an increasing degree of interdependence in the 
two areas, shown by the growing importance 
of their inter-trade as a percentage of the total 
trade of each, Upon the basis of the growth 
trends of the economies on either side, there is 
reasonable expectancy that the trade inter- 
change will double by the mid-1970’s, on an 
annual growth rate of 3% percent. By that 
time, the population of Latin America may 
total 275 million, outstripping our own by a 
considerable margin. There are many eco- 
nomic indicators to suggest that the Western 
Hemisphere as a whole, with Canada of course 
included, is evolving upon a growth trend that 
is importantly outstripping that of the rest of 
the Free World, in total and per capita outputs 
and even in the volume of its inter-trade as a 
percentage of world trade. 


I. HEROIC OBJECTIVES AND HUMAN 
PERFORMANCE 


It is impracticable here to spell out the detail 
of stated U. S. objectives with respect to Latin 
America, and that of the many programs that 
have been established to give substance to our 
aims, It must suffice to summarize the former 
in the statement that it is our purpose to pro- 
mote a maximum degree of hemisphere soli- 
darity of purpose and procedure, o vigorous 
growth of strong and democratic governments, 


security forces competent to.afford protection 
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severally and collectively against outside ag- 
gression or internal subversion, and sound 
growth economies that yield increasing living 
standards and assure reasonable stability, It 
is a definite part of our aim to progressively 
strengthen the Hemisphere political and security 
programs to make them increasingly offectiva 
in the part that they play in the whole Froo 
World system. 

The point that may warrant emphasis hora 
is that the weight given to Latin Amoriean 
affairs in our over-all foreign preoccupations is 
neither commensurate with the intrinsic im- 
portance of the area to our interests nor suffi. 
cient to convince Latin Americans that we ro- 
gard their status as of first-class momont, 

In the straight political field, where-we havo 
had really remarkable success despite the gon- 
erally instable and embryonic state of demo- 
cratic institutions in many Latin Amoyvionn 
countries, there is considerable justification for 
their chronic complaint that Latin Amevisan 
affairs are given relatively small attontion in 
the highest echelons of the State Departmont 
and the Executive Office. For a considorable 
period, consideration of Latin American affairs 
has been relegated to last place upon almost all 
of our Government policy dockets, and the pre- 
emptive demand of emergency situations upon 
top-level personnel has too often resulted in 
“last-minute” resolution of Latin Amorican 
issues that have given the impression of hasty 
improvisation. 

On the stragetic front, Latin Americans enn 
learn from the Annual Report on the National 
Security Program that their share of post-war 
direct military assistance provided by tho 
United States has beon about one percont of 
the total. It is avowedly to our advantage to 
see that the military equipment employed by 
Latin American countries is of U. 8, origin, 
particularly to assure that our military missions 
are relied upon to furnish training in its use. 
Nevertheless, in spite of our declared objoatives 
to meet foreign competition in this field, it 
would appear that about half of Latin Amorioan 
armanent purchases since 1950 have been mado 
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from European suppliers. The order of mag- 
nitude of such foreign purchases would appear 
to have averaged around $25 million per year. 

It is on the economic front, however, that 
Latin Americans have been most vocal in their 
expression of feelings of neglect, or lack of 
appropriate consideration. Certainly, the 
voicing of a complaint does not constitute its 
justification, but the objective record shows 
that the Latin American share of U. 5. eco- 
nomic grant and loan assistance has been very 
small when compared to that area’s claims 
upon U. S, interest based on the relative weight 
of its trade. Thus, of the (non-military) 
grants and credits extended by the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1945 through March 31, 
1955, the Latin American share accounted for 
only 2.4 percent of the total. In the year 
1964, it amounted to 2.5 percent. Tn the field 
of international educational exchange, Latin 
Americans received about 6 percent of the 
total U. 8. grants in fiscal years 1953 and 1954, 
and 11 percent in 1955. Evea in the matter of 
U. §. Information Administratioa expenditures, 
where the importance of promoting solidarity 
and combatting Communist subversion ef- 
forts would seem to warrant particular em- 
phasis, the share attributed to Latin American 
programs has averaged under 3% percent in 
the past three fiscal years. 


Capital investment 


Latin American countries generally have 
managed to mobilize some 15 to 16 percent of 
their Gross National Products for capital im- 
yestment use in the post-war period. This, 
together with certain windfall benefits in the 
terms of their generally thriving foreign trade, 
has resulted in an over-all growth rate in total 
economic output for the area considerably 
greater than that shown by the United States— 
sufficiently greater even to show & comparative 
advantage in per capita output as well, despite 
the markedly higher rate of Latin American 
population increase. 

The U. S. contribution to Latin American 
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capital formation in the post-war period has 
played a far more important role in this growth 
record than its relative percentage propor- 
tions—less than 10 percent—would imply. 
The preponderant bulk of U.S. capital contri- 
butions to the area have been in the form of 
direct private investments. These particu- 
larly have focused in high-yield fields of pro- 
ductive investment to a much greater degree 
than has Latin American domestic investment. 
Tt has been estimated, for example, that U. S. 
direct investments in Latin America, which 
cumulatively amount to not more than about 
6 percent of total stock of the area’s capital 
accumulation, produce not less than 30 percent 
of Latin America’s total foreign exchange, 
through the export items they generate for 
shipment to the United States market alone. 

The over-all record since World War II 
would seem to imply a very healthy status for 
the Latin American economy as & whole, and 
equally to testify to the adequacy of the over-all 
U. §. economic program directed toward that 
area, Unfortunately, a closer scrutiny of the 
situation reveals grounds for disquietude. There 
seems to have been a marked slowing up in the 
tempo of the area’s economic growth since 
1950-51, when compared to its exuberance in 
the earlier post-war years. Progress has not 
halted, but its rate has fallen sufficiently to 
change the picture of improvement in per capita 
living standards from one that considerably 
exceeded the long-term growth rate in the 
United States to one that is far lower than that 
upon which we have counted in this country. 
This lowering of growth trend rate has been 
concurrent with 4 considerable falling off of the 
direct U. S. private investment of capital funds 
in Latin America, which has been compensated 
only to a minor degree by the modest but steady 
growth of the level of Export-Import Bank and 
IBRD loan disbursements to the area. 

It would be spurious to impute a controlling 
influence to U. S. capital contributions in the 
total Latin American economic record, but it 
is reasonable to assume that it has had a con- 
tributory effect. At least, it would be ac- 
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less than successful in convincing them that 
the essential magnanimity of our stated ob- 
jectives toward them in the economic field will 
be maintained in the face of opposing pressures, 
From their view of the record, we regard them 
as poor relations, toward whom our intentions 
are benign, and to whose interests we will afford 
consideration other things being equal (which 
they seldom are). 


I¥. COMMUNIST SUBVERSION EFFORTS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Although the case for an intensification of 
Uz. S. effort to cultivate increasingly firm and 
satisfactory relations with the Latin American 
Republics rests primarily upon positive moti- 
vations, there are evident signs of intensified 
subversion efforts by international Communism 
that require effective countering. 

The political instability that has been chronic 
to most of the Republics and their still retarded 
and often insecure economic status provides a 
fertile field for Communist subversion efforts 
aimed at exploiting unsatisfied aspirations. 
Although the Communists have had only 

-menger and temporary local successes in 
capturing effective control of national govern- 
ments in Latin America (as recently in Guate- 
mala), they have persistently and often success- 
fully adopted the tactic of permeating various 
front’? movements of labor, youth, student, 
women, racial, and peace groups and of dis- 
torting valid aspirations for political, economic, 
and social reform toward Communist-oriented 
solutions and particularly toward anti-United 
States sentiments, 

Despite the Hemisphere-wide collaborative 
efforts to counter Communist subversion formal- 
ized at the Caracas Conference, Communist 
Party (card carrying) strength in Latin America 
is estimated at 250,000, with two-thirds of the 
total concentrated in Brazil and Chile. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War, there 
has been a marked step-up of Communist effort 
in Latin America, fostered by covert transfer of 
funds and propaganda material from inter- 
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national Communist headquarters. This has 
been channeled largely through Seviet Bloc 
missions to Latin American countries. There 
is evidence of abnormal expansion of the per- 
sonnel and activities of such missions, particu- 
larly in Mexico and the River Plate countries. 

Dramatic evidence of recently increasing 
effort to build a more effective Communist 
apparatus in the aren is offered by the record of 
Communist-sponsored trips of Latin American 
nationals to the Orbit. Less than 100 such 
trips were sponsored in 1950; this number had 
increased to 1,000 in 1953, and, while it de- 
clined somewhat in 1954, it appears that the 
operation will attain record levels in 1955 with 
particular emphasis on cultural and labor 
missions, 

The field of trade also presents a picture of 
stepped-up Soviet effort oat Latin American 
permeation, While trade with Soviet Bloc 
countries still represents a very small fraction 
of Latin America’s total trade, there have been 
disquieting signs of an increased upward trend 
that, if continued, soon would lead to an 
uncomfortable degree of trade interdependence 
between certain Latin American countries and 
Soviet Satellites, There are now 19 bilateral 
trade agreements in effect between Latin 
American: and Soviet Bloc countries. The 
actual amount of this inter-trade increased 
from a $70 million level in 1953 to between $200 
and $250 million in 1954. The great bulk of 
this itrade—80 percent of the total—was 
concentrated upon exchanges between Argen- 
tina and Brazil with Soviet Bloc countries. 
Argentina’s trade with the Bloc quadrupled in 
1954, and Brazil-Bloc trade doubled. Trade 
between Uruguay and the Bloc also showed an 
upward trend in 1954. 

While it is true that over-all trade levels fell 
far short of bilateral agreement goals, and while 
Latin American shipments to the Soviet Bloc 
were restricted to non-strategic items—coffee, 
cacao, cotton, frozen meat, and wool—in 
return for manufactured goods exports from 
the Bloc (and minor shipments of machinery 
and equipment against much larger Bloc 
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promises of deliveries in these items that were 
unfulfilled), the trade record is one that we 
cannot afford to view with complacency. It is 
part of a fabric of evidence that all points to a 
heightened level of Soviet Bloc effort to drive a 
wedge into United States-Latin American 
interdependence and the mutual regard it has 
helped to engender. It calls for an increased 
effort on our part to see that the Bloc intentions 
are thwarted before rather than after they have 
achieved substantial success. 


V¥. CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is difficult to suggest remedies in 
generalized terms, particularly since our objec- 
tives with respect to Latin America are gen- 
erally beyond criticism. 

2. The chief shortcoming that may be cited 
with some degree of fairness is that our action 
programs, particularly in the economic field, 
while consistent with our objectives, are not 
genuinely adequate for their effective accom- 
plishment either in conception or execution. 
The remedy lies in a meticulous re-examination 
and often a strengthening of a wide variety 
of action programs. 

3. While it is understandable that the more 
acute problems in other areas should have 
commanded a disparate claim upon our atten- 
tion and resources, the result has been a neglect 
of Latin America not only relative to other 
areas, but in terms of its inherent importance 
to U.S. interests. This has been keenly felt in 
Latin America, to a degree that prejudices our 
relationships in that area. As in our early 
administration of the ECA program in Europe, 
our current procedure with respect to Latin 
America versus other areas tends to throw the 
weight of the incentives that our programs 
offer on the side opposite to our intent and 
interest, since unsatisfactory performance be- 
comes the criterion for attention and assistance, 
Clearly we cannot refrain from taking action 
to eliminate trouble that is presently or pro- 
spectively threatening our interests. But this 
calls for counterbalancing measures to certify 
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that our policy is not one of offering carrots to 
recalcitrants while preserving the stick of 
discipline for good performance. Even within 
Latin America, our record has been one of 
offering the most generous assistance to thosa 
nations that have departed most widely from 
what we regard as sound practice, 

4, Although the “public relations” approach 
to Latin America will not suffice of itself to 
change the currently widespread resentment of 
our alleged neglect to an attitude of enthusiastic 
cooperation, the demonstration of a deeper and 
more consistently maintained concern for the 
twenty Republics is an important part of the 
formula. The recent global broadening of our 
international interests and commitments is of 
itself a factor that induces an older-child, 
new-born-baby complex in Latin America that 
requires an exaggerated demonstration of affac- 
tion as a therapy. The base of good will upon 
which we can draw is sufficiently established 
to give genuine hope of success if our gestures 
of interest are accompanied by positive actions 
to demonstrate: 


a. that we are willing to endure a con- 
siderable amount of domestic political heat 
in order to accommodate competitive Latin 
American exports to our market; 

b. that we are intelligently and resolutely 
prepared to take steps to keep U. S, capital 
contributions, private and public, flowing to 
Latin America at a rate that keeps pace with 
their commensurate influence upon the eco- 
nomic growth of that aroa in the 1945-51 
period, provided always that thero is local 
effort to make such flows tenable; 

c. that we do not apply stricter criteria to 
Latin America than we employ olsewhere; 

d, that we take Latin American potential 
contributions to Hemisphore and Free World 
security seriously. 


5. The dimension of increased cost to the 
United States of implementing such a program 
appears to be relatively modest. Importantly, 
it is a matter of intensifying concern and mak- 
ing our attitudes more conspicuous. As has 
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been indicated, the dimension of appropriately 
inereased capital contributions is not formi- 
dablo (a stepping up to an additional $200 mil- 
lion annual flow over a five-year period) par- 
ticularly since the great bulk of such increase 
would be in the area of private direct invest- 
ments and the increase in public. funds largely 
in the form of loans that should be sound. 
Again on an over-all basis, Latin American 
resources for servicing foreign equity and loan 
investment debt would seem to be adequate for 
“my expansion reasonably in sight. 

6G. Finally, it is suggested that we might 
profitably regard Latin America as a demon- 
stration economic area, the continuity of whose 
growth record is usefully exploitable in the 
current struggle between political and eco- 
nomic systems for the adherence of under- 
developed areas. If we ave correct in apprais- 
ing the Communist strategy as giving ex- 
tremely important weight to the subversion of 
underdeveloped areas with the lure of the claim 
that Communism can offer them a quicker 
route to the development they seek, it is of 
major importance for democratic-enterprise 
countries to rebut this claim effectively. For 
all of the qualifications that must be made, 
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the twenty Republics are generally oriented 
toward political democracy and enterprise eco- 
nomics. Among all of the broad underdevel- 
oped areas of the world they can show the 
most convincing evidence of having escaped 
dead center and entered into a period of gen- 
uinely dynamic growth. There are somewhat 
disquieting signs of a slackening off in pace, 
but as yet these are not sufficiently serious to 
question the validity of the growth trend. If, 
as is here argued, a reasonably temperate in- 
tensification of U. 8. effort promises to con- 
tribute usefully to a resumption of their 
economic vigor, the effort would appear well 
worth the making. The conscious and overt 
alignment of United States interest in Latin 
American economic dynamism as a demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of adhering to our type 
of institutions has evident hazards. But the 
odds of success appear to be good, and the 
gesture would focus our national attention on 
something that is important to our interests 
quite apart from cold war strategy. It might 
serve both to crystallize our own purpose, and 
to carry greater conviction of its sincerity and 
continuity to Latin Americans than could be 
done in any other way. 
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Paper 11 


The National Cost and Policies Required to 
Maintain a Modern Weapons System 


Originator: Ellis A, Johnson 


Critic: William Webster 


I. THE PROBLEM 


To determine the effect of economic limita- 
tions on the weapons systems of the U. 8. and 
Soviet Blocs in order to indicate the policies 
required to maintain a superior U. 8. strength. 


It. ASSUMPTIONS 


The long-range intention and actions of the 
Soviet Union will be such as to cause them to 
attempt to retain relative military superiority 
over the U.S, Bloc. 


IiI, FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


a. The U.S. and Soviet Blocs are at present 
approximately equal in the technological quality 
of weapons systems, 

b. Unless vigorous corrective action is taken 
by the U.S. Bloc, present trends will give the 
Soviet Bloc a 8- to 5-year technological advan- 
tage by 1965. 

c. In view of the relative technological equal- 
ity between the U.S. and USSR, their relative 
military strengths depend primarily on the 
relative magnitudes of their military establish- 
ments. 

d. The gross national product of the U. 8. is 
probably three to seven times as great as that of 
the Soviet Union. 

e. The U.S. military budget is determined 
primarily by political rather than economic and 
military considerations. 


IV. DISCUSSIONS 


The military effectiveness of two opposing 
military establishments depends on three prin- 
cipal factors. 

First, it depends on the relative tactical 
effectiveness of the two establishments in both 
offensive and defensive actions, In the ques- 
tion of tactical effectiveness, the quality of the 
weapons systems is very important but may 
not necessarily be decisive by itself. 

Second, the relative effectiveness obviously 
depends also on the relative magnitudes, in the 
same way that a good dig man is always better 
than a good dite man, Furthermore, because 
modern military establishment must attack 
and defend itself simultaneously on land, sea, 
and in the air, and since critical parts of the 
land-sea-air battle may determine the outcome 
of a war even though the remaining strengths 
remain proportionately great, both the over-all 
relative magnitudes of the military establish- 
ments and the relative strengths of the opposing 
attacking and defending forces are important. 

Third, in the build-up and planning prepara- 
tory to a general war, the economic bounds of 
the two opponents determine the limitations in 
a military-economic game, and it is the success- 
ful play in this game that ultimately determines 
strategy and the probable outcome of the war. 
Since either side can vary the six semi-independ- 
ent parameters of land-sea-air attack and 
defense, and since offensive and defensive forces 
in critical factors must be matched (but in an 
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unsymmetrical way between the two opponents), 
the military-economic gaming is critically 
dependent on the quality and timeliness of 
intelligence, especially with respect to the fore- 
cast of the production of the opponent in each 
category and the reporting of the quality of 
weapons systems and of tactical doctrine, 
which together should result in an estimate of 
the offensive-defensive exchange rates by the 
combat units. 

The importance of lead times cannot be over- 
emphasized—in particular the lead times re- 
quired for training, production, and decision- 
making. Since all information with respect to 
the opponent is imprecise, the gamble taken in 
every decision-making move involving large 
expenditures in weapons systems is great, by 
the very nature of the need to forecast, It is 
like a poker game with deuces and treys wild, 
played by two gamblers, each of whom has a 
very limited stake that he must risk on a single 
hand, guessing at what hand he will get! 

There are, of course, important interactions 
between these three factors. For example, the 
exchange rate between offense and defense 
determines the rules for the military-economic 
play. But the exchange rate itself is deter- 
mined by tactical effectiveness, and tactical 
effectiveness itself depends on a complex of 
military factors that includes very importantly 
the quality of the weapons systems. ‘Thus in 
playing the military-economic game, one must 
bear in mind the whole complex problem of 
tactical effectiveness in exchange rates and its 
complicated dependence on the quality of 
doctrine, training, and weapons systems. 

So far as is known a satisfactory military- 
economic game has not yet been devised, 
although some progress has been made by the 
RAND Corporation and by ORO. One major 
difficulty is that of making an adequate forecast 
of costs and of tactical exchange rates; other 
difficulties are those concerned with human 
factors—in particular the levels of damage to 
populations, troops and economies, which bring 
about defeat by a combination of physical 
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destruction and lowering of motivations to 
continue the conflict. 

The outstanding feature of modern weapons 
systems is their growing complexity and cost, 
For example, in 1937 a U. 8. destroyer operated 
with no more than 60 vacuum tubes to run its 
various mechanisms. Today one piece of 
equipment on # destroyer may contain as 
many as 2500 vacuum tubes. Most of theso 
mechanisms are absolutely critical to the 
combat missions of the destroyer. Not only 
has this complexity increased cost (as is. shown 
in Figs. 1, 2, and 38, which give the cost of 
Army tanks, Air Force aircraft, and Navy 
aircraft carriers as a function of the models 
and time), but there has also been a tremendous 
increase in the logistic requirement for support. 
Most weapons in combat before and during 
World War II could be expected to perform 
without failure for times ranging from days to 
months without breakdown. Today many of 
the critical weapons can be expected to operate 
only for minutes, hours, or a few days before 
breakdown. For example interceptor aircraft 
and modern guided missiles, as woll as much 
electronic equipment, have an oxpected life 
before failure that can be measured in minutes, 
and complicated weapons, such as the M48 
tank and strategic bombers, require continuous 
and heavy maintenance and have failure rates 
that can certainly be measured in days. Thus 
the tremendously increased effectiveness of the 
individual new weapon, as compared to ils 
predecessor, only partly compensates for its 
great over-all increase in cost, primarily the 
logistic cost in manufacture and maintenance. 

Jt may be argued that the potency of thermo- 
nuclear weapons is so great that this vory 
effectiveness will make it less costly to defeat 
an opponent. This indeed might bo so if 
delivery were unopposed and there were no 
strategic and tactical reaction to this threat. 
For example, if the Soviet Union were undo- 
fended against modern high- or low-altitude 
bombers, then perhaps 100 bombars carrying 
thermonuclear weapons would be adequate to 
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Figure 1.—-Unit Costs of U. S. Tanks, 

destroy the USSR. These might even be 


bombers of a relatively obsolete type. Such a 
bomber force could be supported at a cost of 2 
to 8 billion dollars a year. 

Unfortunately the universal reaction to the 
delivery of atomic weapons has led to the 
design of incredibly effective air defense systems. 
These have now progressed to the point whera 
the forecast can be made that after paying a 
cortain admission price to establish warning 
and control nets, the air attack, in order to 
keep its ability to destroy, will be required to 
spend between 2 to 10 dollars for every dollar 
that is spent in the opposing air defense. Thus 
in a symmetrical game of air attack-air defense 
between the U. 8. and the USSR, such as now 
exists, the outcome will be determined by the 
funds spent in the prior 6 years to establish 
levels of attack and defense. 

Tho lead time to bring an effective system 
into being is of the order of 5 to 8 years. Thus 
in this gaming the imprecise forecast, and there- 
fore the gambles taken 6 to 8 years previously 
and pursued vigorously, determines the out- 
come of the combat at the time of war. 

The rapid turnover of air weapons systems 
shown in Fig. 4 illustrates the dynamic nature 
of weapons systems and the rapid rate of 
obsolescence. Figure 4 also illustrates the 
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increasing competitiveness of the Soviet Union 
in the race for a modern air attack system. 
Note that the Soviet lag, as in the Tu-4 to the 
B-29, changed to a forecast lead for the 
ICBM. A good part of Fig. 4, of course, is 
based on intelligence information with respect 
to USSR and U. 8. weapons planning, 

The nature of the relation between an air 
defense budget in billions of (equivalent) 
dollars on the one side and an air offense 
budget in billions of (equivalent) dollars on 
the other side with respect to the outcome of the 
air battle is shown in Fig, 5. This applies 
only to the battle between manned bombers of 
the type shown in Fig. 2, and guided missiles 
of the type now being installed by the U, S. and 
the USSR. (By equivalent dollars is meant the 
amount the U.S. would have to spend to produce 
the given weapons systems. The conversion of 
equivalent dollars to rubles is complicated not 
only by the lack of free-currency exchange 
ratios, but also by the fact that the ratios of 
labor to capitalization are different in the U. 5. 
and the USSR. The USSR may to some 
extent substitute labor for capitalization. The 
uncertainties in the present analysis make 
refinements of this sort unprofitable. It is 
assumed here that equivalent dollars may be 
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Figure 3,--Unit Costs of U.S, Aircraft Carriers. 


converted to rubles by a ratio near that of the 
diplomatic currency exchange. The uncer- 
tainties of the methodology are thus pushed 
back to a determination of the maximum 
feasible “peacetime” military budget.) 

The linearity of the relations in the main part 
of these curves may be subject to refinement, 
and even the slopes of the lines may be some- 
what in error. One essential feature of these 
illustrative curves is the threshold phenomenon 
indicated by the horizontal segments at the 
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lower ends. Tho exact nature of this threshold 
phenomenon is but poorly known. The pres- 
ence of these segments is due to the fact that 
a minimum defense budget is required (for 
radar systems, etc.) before any real protection 
can be afforded and a minimum attack budget 
is required before any appreciable damage enn 
be inflicted even on an undefended ZI, Incre- 
ments to the offensive budget above the mini 
mum level produce an immediate appreciable 
gain in damage until adequate defense above 
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the threshold limit has been provided. The 
slopes of the curves in Fig. 5 indicate that an 
advantage of over 10 to 1 for the attack budget 
over the defense budget is necessary to achieve 
high probability of high damage to the ZI; on 
the other hand, a defense budget half the 
enemy’s attack budget will give high probability 
that little damage may be inflicted on the ZI 
attacked. 

In Fig 6 the relation between submarine and 
antisubmarine budget is shown. The presence 
of a nearly horizontal segment in the curve 
giving high probability of controlling the sea 
lanes again indicates that there is a minimum 
defensive expenditure before control can be 
assured even against light attacks. 

On the other hand the curve delimiting mar- 
ginal disruption of sea lanes crosses the hori- 
zontal axis to the right of the origin, indicating 
that sea attack must exceed certain minimum 
levels beforo any appreciable effect can be 
produced. The slopes of these curves indicate 
that defense budgets must exceed 4.5 times 
the attack budget to completely protect ship- 


Soviet bombers 
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ping and maintain U.S. control of the seas, 
provided the offensive budget exceeds the 
threshold. Moreover, the defense budget must 
exceed 3 times the budget for the offense to 
maintain even marginal control of shipping 
lanes and the ground war in Europe or the 
Soviet periphery. 

In Fig. 7 the relation between opposing 
ground forces is shown. Yor these curves, it 
is postulated on a relatively inadequate basis 
that for equal budgets land-combat effective- 
ness is approximately the same on both sides, 
averaged over a war. Under this assumption 
equal budgets lead to stalemate, whereas an 
advantage of 3 to 2 in favor of either side 
leads to a reasonably high probability of 
victory. Whether there is a threshold effect 
for this latter case is debatable. Any such 
threshold would be relatively small ($0.4 
billion, say) and has been neglected here. 

An implication of the preceding illustrative 
curves is that to ensure U. S. victory, including 
heavy damage to Soviet PVO, adequate pro- 
tection of U. S. ZI, victory in the Huropean and 
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Figure 4.—Time of Introduction of U. S. and USSR Bombers, 
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Figure $,—Rejation between Sea Attack and Defense Budgets, (The dotted fines and numbers Identify the reglons used 
_ for scoring the games In Appendix A.) : 
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US GROUND BUDGET, BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Figure 7.—Relation between Ground Budgets. (The dotted lines and numbers identify the regions and scoring of the games 
in Appendix A.) 
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peripheral ground wars, and complete suprem- 
acy at sea with unchallengeable control of 
shipping lanes, the U. S. budget should cover 
SAC forces exceeding the Soviet air defense 
budget by a ratio of 10 to 1, an air defense 
budget exceeding 0.5 times the Soviet LRAA 
(Long-Range Air Army) budget, an army 
budget exceeding 1.5 times the Soviet army 
budget, and a sea defense budget: exceeding 4.5 
times the Soviet submarine budget. A Russian 
budget of any specified size is thus most 
effective if most heavily concentrated on sub- 
marines and least heavily on SAC. On the 
other hand, if the U.S. were content to maintain 
the status quo and merely defend with a smaller 
budget, the U. 8. air defense budget should 
exceed 0.5 times the Russian SAC budget and 
the naval budget should exceed the Russian 
submarine budget by a factor of about 3 
to 1. Again the Russians can best force a 
larger U. S. budget by concentrating largely on 
naval forces. The advantage of air defense 
expenditures over air offense expenditures 
makes for stalemate (easy parity) in the air 
battle or for a quick surprise attack with 
Trojan-horse tactics. Thus in searching for 
good strategies, the most attractive budgets 
tend to be balanced—or are even slightly 
directed toward predominantly naval 
expenditures. 

The general conclusions based on the slopes 
and shapes of the assumed curves, imprecise 
and inaccurate though they may be, can be 
further explored by simple military-economic 
games, as indicated in the matrix of cases 
tabulated in Appendix A. Such games can 
be established to determine whether or not the 
best solution for the U. S. lies in a high, inter- 
mediate, or very low budget, and to determine 
the general nature of these budgets. 

The proposed model would consist of a 
symmetrical air attack-sir defense model with 
exchange rates based on Fig, 5; included in 
the air offense budget would be the use of Navy 
and Air Force strategic delivery. That other 
part of the naval effort that is concerned with 
transportation of the Army overseas and with 
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amphibious landings could be allocated to 
land-war budget. The relative exchange rates 
shown in Fig. 6 relate to the USSR attempt 
to prevent transport of U. S. forces overseas 
and the attempt by the U.S. to counteract and 
eliminate Soviet attack. Accepting these 
relations, then, one plays a set of military- 
economic games with different budgets on the 
U.S. and Soviet sides. 

For illustrative purposes these games have 
been played with the budgets ranging from $3 
billion to $80 billion in ratios from 4:1 to 1:4. 
For budgets sufficiently above the threshold 
levels the ratios are most important. The game 
matrices are illustrated in Appendix A, where 
various combinations of U.S. and USSR budgets 
of fixed amounts are compared. A “good” 
strategy for each side is then selected according 
to the minimax game principle based on 
subjective estimates of the values of the 
outcomes, 

Four striking sets of facts tend to emerge 
from these games: 


First, by expanding reasonable funds on air 
defense it is relatively easy to achieve an 
atomic stalemate in which neither side can 
make effective use of strategic delivery of 
thermonuclear weapons. 

Second, the pay-offs have an antisymmetry 
(introduced principally by the naval exchange 
ratios) favoring the USSR for low budgets, 
and to a lesser extent favoring the USSR for 
high budgets in ratios from 2 (U. 8.) to 1 (USSR) 
on through those of high USSR budget ratios. 
Considering that the maximum budget in a 
cold war condition (without decreasing cap- 
italization rates) that either side may expend on 
defense is much greater for U. S. than USSR, 
the high U. S. budget expenditure gives the U.S. 
its most advantageous position vis-a-vis USSR. 
These conclusions (as implication of the ex- 
change ratios of Figs. 5, 6, and 7) are illustrated 
in Fig, 8, where the outcomes resulting from the 
good strategies are plotied. The contours of 
equivalent results have been constructed from 
the outcomes for specific budgets, where each 
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TABLE J|.—Estimated USSR Military Budget 


Current rubles, billions ! 1951 1051 
rubles, | dollars, 


ida! Announced | Actual {Dillions''\bitlions’s 
1948_- 2 66.1 | 66.3 | 85.0 |.____- 
1949.22 79,1 | 79.2 |... f..-... 
19502 222 25h5u- 79,4 | 82,9 |_--_.W]------ 
1951... 288. 96.4 | 93.4 |... -__]_---__- 
19§2__. 2 113.8 1108. 6 j--..--f---..- 
1953_....2.-- 2 110. 2 ()~ Jee ootee ee 
1964202. 3-2 2225 100. 3 @) [127.0] 23,8 
195522502 5025- 112,1 @) 1186.0 j...... 
1956_._..---.. #110 to 115 Othe the 


' Ruble figures do not include hidden or undisclosed 
defense expenditures, 

) Dollar figures include hidden expenditures. 

} Not announced. 

* Estimated. 


side is assumed to follow the “good” strategy 
selected from a game matrix like that in Appen- 
dix A, 

Third, extreme strategies of the type “put- 
ting all the eggs into one basket” tend to be 
dangerous strategies easily countered by @ 
balanced force on the other side. 

Fourth, that advantage for the U. S. is not 
achieved at low budgets until complete dis- 
armament is approached. 


The recent estimated budgets of the two 
countries are shown in Tables 1 to 3. An 
estimate of the maximum defense budget each 
side is willing and able to expend under cold- 
war conditions is subject to many uncertainties, 
It is considered that this maximum would not 
interfere with the present rate of capitalization, 
but would result from decreasing civilian con- 
sumption and (for U. S.) achieving @ maximum 
of production per unit capitalization, These 
maxima are estimated to be about $60 billion 
for U. S. and about $30 billion (equivalent) for 
the USSR. These estimates are given here more 
for illustrative purposes. The consequences of 
these limits can be seen from Fig. 8. 

These figures are not firm estimates of maxi- 
mum capability. The $30 billion figure for 
the Soviet Union represents the middle of a 
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TsB.E 2.-—-U, §. Grose National Product and Yearly 
Defense Expenditures (Unclassified) 


{Billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year] GNP! Total 3 Army’ | Alr Foreo 31 Navy? 
1956 4.-}-. 2222. 40. 6 8. 85 16. 6 9. 70 
1955 ?__| 3 380 40. 6 8. 90 15. 2 9, 78 


1954__.] 360, 5 46.5 | 12.91] 157 | 11.29 
1958.-.1 364, 5 60.3} 16.24] 161 | 11,88 
1952.__) 845. 2 43.8; 16.63} 128 | 10.16 
1951___] 328, 2 22, 3 7,47 6.35] 6 58 
1950__-| 285, 1 13. 0 3, 09 3.60] 4, 
1949.._} 257.3 12,9 B, 24 1.75 | 4,89 
1948_..{ 257.3 11,8 5, 34 1,12 4. 
1947___] 232, 2 14,4 | 6.28 (point Army | 
and AT) 
Extrapolated values based on 1958 maximum 
defense expenditures 


1957_-.) 3 425 860° jeccleenc lose seecclvos cee 


1 “Survey of Current Business’ (National Income 
Number), July 1955. 

* The Budget of the United States, FY 1086, 

3 Estimated, 


TABLE 3.—Gross National Product by Use 


Year 


Country and use 


USSR: 
Consumption... __. 2. 
Government__.___ 


Consumption.__..___ 
Government__._.___. 
Investment_...---__- 
Defense.__.._-2 | 


range of USSR defense expenditure estimates 
for 1955 and 1956 increased approximately § 
percent annually until 1960 to suggest e rathor 
optimistic rate of growth in national product.! 
The working figure of $60 billion for the U. 8. 
relied on both an extrapolation of the trend of 

? CIA/RR 23 (ORR Project 26~52~I) , The Economy 


of the Soviet Bloc: Production Trends and 1957 Poton- 
tial,” 20 May 1953, 
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US MILITARY BUDGET, BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Figure 8,—Results of Best Strategies on Bath Sides in Illustrative Game. 


the GNP through 1960 (Table 2) and an esti- 
mate of 1960 gross national product amounting 
to $425 billion. This defense expenditure 
would amount to about 15 percent of the esti- 
mated GNP, the same relation that existed 
between the two quantities in 1953, the year 
of highest defense expenditure in peacetime. 
The $54 billion USSR defense expenditure in 
1954, from which the $30 billion was extrap- 
olated, constituted about 20 percent of the 
Soviet budget in that year. There is some 
reason to believe, however, that the CIA esti- 
mate of Soviet product considerably overesti- 

2 Cf. Gerhard Colm, The American Economy in 1960, 
National Planning Association, pp. 36-42. 


mates the true picture, It should be empha- 
sized that the $30 billion figure is used for illus- 
trative purposes only, but the uncertainty over 
the proper figure to use serves to point out the 
necessity for a more convincing estimate, 
It is recognized that these particular games 
‘represent only 2 mockup or simulation of more 
accurate informative and extensive games that 
might be played in order to determine the best 
strategy for the U.S. This kind of qualitative 
analysis is a form of operational gaming, and 
to be meaningful requires a more accurate 
determination of the economic and military 
bounds of the U.S. and the Soviet Bloc, It can 
be seen that if the economic capability of the 
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Soviet Bloc can be established at a particularly 
low level, this provides the U.S, with the unique 
opportunity to outgame the Soviet in a military 
economic sense and therefore to deal with it 
out of a real strength—Air, Navy, and Army 
budgets being equally critical. 

From the same argument it is clear that if 
the Soviet Union recognizes the nature of this 
game it should make a maximum attempt to 
bring about a world-wide reduction of military 
budgets to the lower level, where it will have a 
superiority, 

The difficulties in determining the gross 
national product of the Soviet Union and the 
U. S. are apparent to anyone attempting to 
make this estimate. A reasonably accurate 
estimate of gross national product and estimate 
of the Soviet military budget including break- 
down by services must be determined before 
significant results can be obtained through this 
kind of analysis, since this is critical to the 
level of the U. S. budget if war is to be deterred. 
Even more important, a rough analysis of the 
input-output systems of the two economies is 
required. An analysis of such input-output 
systems sufficient for this kind of gaming could 
be established, but so far as is known this has 
not been adequately done. It is also clear 
that the present cursory attempt to establish 
military models, especially for exchange rates, 
is not adequate, but it is considered that such 
models (which could be crude and aggregated 
for the purposes of this kind of gaming) could 
be designed on the basis of existing knowledge 
in the military establishments. 

In view of the importance of air defense in 
this gaming, the effectiveness of air defense 
for the continental U. S. and NATO is dis- 
cussed in Appendices B and C. 

The results of the illustrative games are 
strongly dependent on the military-economic 
exchange ratios. Obviously these will not be 
static quantities; they will constantly change 
with the technological evolution of the Weapons 
systems. The exchange ratios illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6 are consistent with the prognosis 
for the immediate future (1960-1962), assuming 
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that the U. S. as well as the USSR can have 
adequate air defenses by this period. When 


-the ICBM becomes operational the great ad- 


vantege of air defense over air attack will bo 
lost, and the situation with respect to the air 
batile will revert to that which has existed 
in the immediate past. . When the air attack 
is favored, the good strategics lead to high air- 
attack budgets; when the air defense is favored 
the good strategies lead to balanced or evon 
low air-attack budgets with higher ground and 
naval budgets. Not only will the situation 
with respect to budget strategies be changed, 
but also it is predicted to swing much moro 
favorably for the Soviet Bloc. For the 
period when the USSR has ICBM and tho 
U.S. does not (1962-1964), the air offensive 
will be dominated by the onemy until the U, 8. 
Bloc can restore parity by making its own 
ICBM operational. 


Y¥. CONCLUSIONS 


1. High-level military budgets provide a far 
more favorable chance for the U. S. to win and 
a far greater deterrent to war in a conflict 
between the U. S. and the USSR than lower 
budgets. 

2. The Soviet Union at intermediate and 


lower budgets would have a relative advantage 


and therefore would tend to attempt to bring 
about sufficient reductions in world armaments 
to bring thetr system into a favorable zone of 
competition, 

3. In order to get a good estimate of a 
relatively favorable military budgot for the 
U. S. an input-output analysis for the Sovict 
Bloc and the U. S. Bloc is required. Such 
an analysis is feasible and could bo relatively 
crude, 

4, An aggregated military model designed in 
terms of economic parameters is also required 
in order to obtain useful results, Such a model 
could be constructed on the basis of existing 
information. 

5. Only complete disarmamont in offensive 
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weapons systems approaches a high-level budget 
system in relative advantage to the U. 8. 

6. Intermediate-level military budgets are 
regarded as especially dangerous to the U. S., 
and care should be taken to achieve either a 
high military budget or complete disarmament 


with a minimum of time of transition through ~ 


intermediate budget levels. In fact until such 
a time as the U.S. is completely assured of the 
good intentions of the Soviet Union, it would be 
extremely dangerous to consider a prolonged 
transition from high budget levels to complete 
disarmament, 

7, The NSC could make a sufficiently ac- 
curate analysis, of the type described herein, 
by & cooperative effort of existing agencies. 

8. Research and development needs to be 
kept at a high level in order to prevent 
establishment of an unfavorable tactical ex- 
change rate for the U. S., with the resulting 
unfavorable effect on the budget required to 
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maintain deterrence. The U. S, should seek 
through research and development to correct 
the unfavorable exchange ratio between the 
enemy naval attack and the U.S.defense. The 
U. 8. should seek to maintain a favorable ex- 
change for air defense (or air counterattack) 
over enemy air attack, particularly with 
respect to ICBM. 

9. The U. S. air defense budget requires 
the most immediate and urgent national 
attention. 


VI, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Consideration should be given to making an 
analysis of the relative U. S. advantage of 
military budgets at various levels and at 
various future times, and of the Jand, sea, and 
air offense and defense budgets most suited to 
provide the greatest deterrent against war. 
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Paper 11: 
Appendix A 


Results of Illustrative Game 


This appendix contains the working sheets 
for the outcomes of the illustrative game. To 
emphasize the game character of the problem, 
and to organize the results, the outcomes have 
been laid out in rectangular matrices. Because 
of the simple linear nature of the assumed 
curves of exchange ratios, much of the results 
can also be obtained analytically. 

The selection of the “good” strategies—that 
is, the combination of strategies when each 
side is pursuing his preferred strategy—depends 
not only on the outcomes but also on a sub- 
jective estimate of the relative preference 
among the alternatives. 

Each budget mix for the U.S. must be selected 
in the absence of information concerning that 
mix—or even that budget—selected by the 
USSR. These uncertainties led to conservation 
and to more nearly equal mixes. 

The outcomes are coded according to the 
code numbers on Figs, 5, 6, and 7, which plot 
the exchange ratios for air attack-air defense, 
U.S. sea defense~USSR sea attack, and ground 
interaction, respectively. 

The outcomes based on these approximate 
and illustrative curves imply that the U.S., even 
for budget ratios twice as great as that for the 
USSR, could have its sphere of influence re- 
duced to that of the North American continent, 
if challenged, in the period when the weapons 
systems described are in effect, 

The games illustrated here far from exhaust 
the investigation of possible strategies, How- 
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ever, for budgets above $20 billion (effective) 
the outcomes and relative budget mixes are 
determined more by the budget ratios than by 
their absolute values. 

Outcomes are coded in Table Al according 
to code numbers in Figs. 5 to 7. The figures in 
parentheses at the top of cach box give the out- 
comes of the air battles (see Fig, 5); the first 
number being the effect on the U.S., the second 
the effect on the USSR. The number 38 repre- 
sents high probability of heavy damage, 2 an 


‘ expectation of moderate damage, 1 of light 


damage. Thus the combination (2, 1) repre- 
sents moderate damage to U.S. expected, but 
only light damage to USSR. The number in 
the middle gives the probable result of the 
ground battle (seo Fig. 7), where the interpre- 
tation is as follows; 2, U.S. wins; 1, U.S. can 
possibly win; 0, indeterminate; —1, USSR can 
possibly win; —2, USSR wins ground batile. 
Whenever a ground outcome favorable to the 
U.S. but a Navy outcome unfavorable te the 
U.S. is indicated, the number is put in parenthe- 
ses, indicating that the ground battle can be 
lost from lack of capability of LofC. The Nayy 
outcomes are coded according to Fig, 6, where 
the interpretation is; 2, U. S. controls seas; 1, 
U.S. can achiove local control of seas; 0, inde- 
terminate; —1, USSR. can deny local areas of 
sea fo U.S.; —2, USSR controls seas, Prefer- 
able strategies (in judgment of the writer) are 
indicated by ellipses. ; 
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Table Al 
OUTCOMES OF GAMES.FOR VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF ‘US AND USSR ‘BUDGETS® 


8 billion 
(equivalent) 
1.0 
| 0 


ry 


Fe Gi 
4 


$3 billion | 


| 


Air Atk-1.0 
Air Def 2:0 
Ground 1.0 
Navy 1.0 


Air Atk .5 
Air Def 1.0 
Ground 2;0 
Navy. 1.5 


®See Para A7 for explanation of coding, 
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US 
budgeta 


Air Atk 1.0 
Air. Def 2:6 
Ground. 1,0 


. Air. Atk 3 
Air, Def 1.9 
Ground 1,5 


Ground 2.0 
Navy 2.0 


$20 billion 


Air Atk 0.5 
Air. Def 3.0 
Ground..3,0 
Navy .3.5 


"See Para A7 for explanation of coding. 
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Table :Al (continued) 
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$10 ‘billion 
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an 


Table Al (contiaued)* 


$20 billion (equivalent) $40 billion (oquivalent} 


(0,0) _ a 0,0. | (0,0) | 
e 5 Preferred Strategy Pe P} > 
0 | -2 (2) 2 j 
mes | io ee | a 4 
<- 24) fF (0, <a 2 3] (0,0) (1,0) 
OF 5 “2 
a “2 i “2 


$20 billion 


(14,2) f (0,0) (14,0) (14,0) : (2,9) 
@ (2) ~2 i OF 
= 2 “2 ~2 


Tr ey {0,0) (14,0) 
eH ] =2 
1 NAS | -2 

Hil ce ris) | 4) | 14) | (0,1) | (0,1 

(2) (1) 2 2 

os ~2 “2 ay 2 


i (0,0) (0) 
Q, a (0,0) » 
OF if 
2 


Air Atk 10 
Air Def § 
Geound 5 
Navy Ala 


| [Preferred Strategy 


"See Para A? for explanation of coding, 
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Table Al (continued}® 


$60 billion 


$20. billion 
(equivalent) 


(equivalent) 


budgets 


Air Atk 8 

Air Def 10 
Ground 3 
Navy’ 4 
Air Atk 10 
Air Def 3 
Ground 3 
Navy 


Air. Atk 5 24,0) 4, 
Air Def ‘5 : oe i 
Ground. a 2 
Navy “2 
“hay 
fer 2 


Air Atk 3 
Air Def 4 
wy a “US Praferrod 
Strategy 
ee He Balanced 
Air Atk 20 (0,1) (0, 7 (0,1). 0, 4 2, : 
‘Air Def 10 i ron 
Shy i» 2g 
Navy 


Phe o¢ (2, = 


$20 billion 


(ag. 


ae ‘a 


= Atk 30 
Air Def. 5 
Ground 5 


$60 billion 


fir Atk 40 ie 7 oa 2) 0, Ser 
ado et Fe ig, 3 *(1,2) (2,2) 
round A uae 0 ~2 
Navy W 72 


Air Atk 50 } 
Air Def 15 

Ground, a 

avy 


a ‘Air Atk rT (0,2) Lae 2) 0,2 0 
a | Air Def lo , ‘ a tH 
a Ground “S 
3 Navy 25 
‘Air Atk 40: 
Air Def ‘5 CAs Pr ti 
Ground--10 ie seater 
Navy. 25 


Py 
“See. Para A7 forexplanation of wouiaei 
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Defense of NATO Against Air Attack 


I, CURRENT MILITARY POSTURE OF 
NATO 


The current military posture of NATO has 
an. especially crucial aspect: the feasibility of 
obtaining an adequate defense of Western 
Europe against airborne nuclear attack by 
1958-60. 

This aspect of U.S. military policy is held to 
be crucial for one outstanding reason—the 
viability of the NATO alliance depends on the 
willingness of the people of Western Europe to 
face up to the fearful implications of modern 
war. There are of course other reasons, among 
them the necessity for defending U. S. and Allied 
bases, lines of communication, and ports 
against air attack. But since these purely 
military considerations would be of little 
moment should the NATO alliance fail, major 
attention has been directed to the question of 
Western European morale, 

It has been concluded that by 1958-60, 
through an accelerated surface-to-air guided- 
missile production and training program, an 
antiair defense system could be erected that 
would render an air assault on Western Europe 
very costly and, more importantly, would give 
the people of that area visible assurance that 
they were not to be left to bear the brunt of 
nuclear attack. A program capable of effect- 
ing a very high level of defense, although desir- 
able, is probably not feasible within the given 
time frame, However, a “high level” defense 
is not absolutely essential to achieve the pri- 
mary objective, 

More specifically it is concluded that current 
and projected NATO defensive Measures are 
inadequate to meet the magnitude of the 
known air attack threat and that manned 
interceptors alone are inherently incapable of 
meeting it under the limitations imposed in 
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Europe by time and distance. The most 
promising air defense system must bo based on 
surface-to-air missiles. Of these, NIK is 
currently available and offers in being a weapon 
that can at once supplement existing weapons 
and serve as the nucleus from which a high- 
level defense system can be evolved. 

A level of defense sufficiont to render tho 
cost of an air assault nearly prohibitive and 
give visible evidence of a modern defonse in 
being could be achieved by the omployment of 
81 NIKE battalions in Western Europs, 
Greece, Turkey, and North Africa. 

The initial over-all cost would approximate 
$2.2 billion, of which the U. S, would probably 
bear about $1.5 billion. Annual oporating 
costs after installation would total $240 mil- 
lion, of which the U. S, share would amount to 
$100 million, 

From these conclusions it is proposed that 
immediate steps should be taken to obtain 
approval for and direct the implomentation 
of all requisite actions to offect the doployment 
of NIKE B guided-missile battalions for uso 
in the air defense of NATO Europes, 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


In the absence of clear assurance that the 
current policy of nuclear retaliation would in 
fact be decisive in the event of war, and in tho 
face of possible stalemate or nou tralization, the 
role of land armies in Europe cannot bo disre- 
garded. In the initial phase of a goneral war, 
the principal NATO strength on tho ground 
necessarily would be the armics of Western 
Burope. 

Thus the validity of current national policy 
rests in large measure on the will to fight of the 
People of Western Europe. Not only is thoir 
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military contribution to NATO land power at 
stake; equally important is the safety of 
United States forces committed in Europe at 
the outbreak of hostilities. Defection of one 
or more allies would weaken already inade- 
quate land forces, would threaten Unitee 
States lines of communication, and would posd 
the possibility of internment of those U. S. 
troops in, or dependent for escape on passage 
through, the defected country. 

Without seeking to bring into question the 
soundness of existing policy, there must be 
emphasized the possibility that the air cam- 
paign might be stelemated, or prove indeci- 
sive, or be prohibited by exigencies that may 
be conjectured but not predicted. In any 
eventuality, NATO military success and the 
political and economic survival of the NATO 
nations would necessarily depend on the 
ability and willingness of all members of the 
alliance to continue an initially unfavorable 
contest on land, 

The foregoing considerations relate to possi- 
bilities in case of actual war, They bear with 
equal or greater force on any period of tension 
preceding war or the imminent probability of 
war. 

Terrible as the threat of nuclear devastation 
may appear to the people of the U.S., it is even 
more fearful to the people of Western Europe. 
Distance and time limits the numbers of bomb- 
carriers that may be directed against the 
North American continent; Western Europe is 
within range of literally thousands of aircraft 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons. I'vom the 
standpoint of morale, the question of long- 
range surface-to-surface missiles, aside from 
the technological aspects of attack and defense, 
falls into the identical frame of reference. In 
the course of development of such missiles 
there is precedent for the assumption that mis- 
siles capable of reaching Westorn Europe 
targets would precede those capable of attack- 
ing targets in the Western Hemisphere. 

These facts, magnified by apprehension that 
is in turn magnified by propaganda and sonsa- 
tionalism in politics and journalism, are very 
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real to the people of Western Europe. They 
are complicated both in immediacy and magni- 
tude by the publicity given the probable 
destructiveness of nuclear weapons, As reports 
of more powerful bombs (in being or projected) 
and the lethality and ineseapability of fall out 
reach the people of Western Europe, it is not 
unreasonable to suspect that their apprehen- 
sions must approach the proportions of genuine 
psychosis. Much of what the people of 
Western Europe believe may be fantastically 
unrealistic, but these boliefs influence their 
actions, and upon their actions depends. in 
large measure the viability of the NATO 
alliance. It hardly comports with logic to 
expect already war-weary people to achieve 
unanimity in aecopting certain death as the 
price of a freedom that oven thoir children would 
not live to enjoy. 

Yot all these people excopt the British hayo 
tasted, dictatorship in recent years, Some- 
where between the extromes of resignation to 
atomic cbliteration and resignation to slavery 
lies a mean on which all could rest in hope and 
relief. The most acceptable mean, of course, 
would be a state of world peace, whethor 
attained by good will or by a firm stalemate in 
military power. If the possibility of war must 
be accepted and lived with, the alternative 
mean appears to bo a defense against the 
delivery of nuclear weapons sufficient to 
promise each man a better chance of survival. 

The tmportance of the hope and promise of 
an adequate defense cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Whatever decisions the people of 
Western Europe may make in tho event of war, 
these will rest on foundations laid before war 
begins. People convinesd prior to war that 
resistance is synonymous with annihilation 
could hardly be expected to put their conviction 
to the test. Conversely, people convineed 
that defense against nuclear dovastation is 
possible, and confronted with tho physical 
evidence of such a defense in being, should be 
more ready to risk the chances of war. 

It must be assumed that these considerations 
are not obscure to the enemy. They provide 
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him with a psychological weapon of such 
importance that its application may well 
determine the alignment of forces against him 
and even the course of a war. This weapon is 
atomic blackmail. 

To undefended people the threat of nuclear 
bombing as the alternative to deserting the 
NATO alliance must be persuasive indeed. 
Such a threat might be preceded by sample 
attacks on a few chosen cities, though the 
genuine fear of undefended people would seem 
to render such tactics hardly necessary—the 
threat alone should suffice. 

Since it would appear to be in the interest of 
the Soviet Union to restrict warfare to a contest 
on Jand with more or less “conventional” 
means, consideration must be given to Russia’s 
capability of using atomic blackmail to achieve 
this result. A land assault in Europe, ac- 
companied by a declaration that the USSR 
would not use nuclear weapons unless the U. S. 
initiated their use and that retaliation would 
be against the major cities of Europe, could 
place the U. S. in a dangerously equivocal 
position. Should this form of blackmail 
succeed, the U. S. would be faced with the 
choice of abandoning long-range air warfare in 
favor of an unequal contest on the ground or of 
withdrawing from Europe and conducting an. 
intercontinental war of attrition from its own 
final base. 

One countermeasure for this sort of black- 
mail is the establishment of a reasonably 
adequate antiair defense of Western Europe in 
time to forestall the contingencies cited above. 
The problem is simplified in heavily populated 
Europe by the proximity of population centers 
and most military targets. Thus defense of 
populations and defense of military targets will 
in many cases coincide, with consequent reduc- 
tion in the requirement for defensive jn- 
stallations, , 

The necessity for providing an antiair defense 
of military installations in addition to that in 
support of the integrity of the NATO alliance 
must be considered. Without such a defense, 


no war in Europe would be Possible, whether 
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or not the NATO alliance remains intact, An 
air attack against enemy bases, whether 
offensive or defensive in purpose, would be 
severely handicapped, if not impossible, with- 
out secure and protected NATO bases. No 
lend army could fight for long at the end of 
lines of communication under constant inter- 
diction by nuclear weapons. Nor might the 
latter consideration be material if a surprise 
attack disrupted NATO command echelons 
and decimated NATO troop units at the outsat. 

Although attention has been focused here 

on one weapon system and to a lesser extent 
on one weapon, there has been no intent to 
suggest that this weapon system necessarily 
would supplant any or all others. It is regarded 
as a valuable, even essential, addition to the 
antiair defense of Western Europe. 
’ It should fill a gap now existing betwoon the 
capabilities of interceptor aircraft and AA 
artillery, while performing more offectively 
some of the functions of both. 

It should provide useful augmentation, em- 
ployed in its surface-to-surfaco rolo, to the air 
attack on enemy bomber and missilo bases, thus 
favorably influencing the exchange of nuclear 
stockpiles, 

Its release to the armies of friendly nations 
should stimulate missile R&D in the labo- 
ratories of friendly nations and ultimately 
should lessen the cost burden on the U. 8. 
through indigenous production, 

More immediately, its presence on site, as A 
product of dynamic science, should go far to 
reassure the people of friendly Europe that 
they have not been forgotten in the titanic 
implications of nuclear warfaro. 


Ill. THE THREAT 


Available estimates of Soviet Bloc air 
strength leave little doubt of the enemy's 
ability to deliver an air attack capable of over- 
whelming defenses now in being and projected 
for the period 1958-60. Partinent estimates 
follow: oe 
(a) The Soviet Bloc during the period will 
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possess a total of approximately 18,000 
military aircraft, of which not less than 
5,200 will be bombers. 

(b) Bases will be available within range 
of NATO targets for approximately 2,800 
light bombers and approximately 4,650 fight- 
ers, exclusive of interceptors for the defense 
of Soviet Bloc territory. 

(c) By 1958-60 the Soviet Union is be- 
lieved capable of producing nuclear weapons 
adapted in size and weight to delivery by 
fighter aircraft. 

(d) By 1958 fighters capable of carrying 
low-yield nuclear weapons will be available. 
Employed as bomb-carriers, these aircraft 
would be reduced in range to an estimated 
70 to 100 nautical miles. It appears,, thore- 
fore, that their use as bomb-carriers neces- 
sarily would be limited almost exclusively to 


short-range tactical missions in support of © 


ground forces. 

(ea) The Soviet Union during the period 
will have developed not only improved ver- 
sions of the V~1 and V—2 missiles but # super- 
sonic missile with a range estimated at 880 
nautical miles. 

Of the 18,000 aircraft expected to be available 
to the Soviet Bloc, 3,600 to 3,800 will be light 
bombers (I!-28 and an improved successor) and 
10,000 to 12,000 will be fighters. The latter, 
ineluding both fighter-bombers and intercept- 
ors, will consist almost exclusively of MiG~17s 
and a new aircraft capable of performing as 
a day or all-weather fighter according te con- 
figuration, 

The number of aircraft actually available for 
attack on NATO targets would be limited pri- 
marily by the capacity of Soviet Bloc bases 
within range. A second limitation would be 
imposed by the magnitude of logistical prepa- 
rations for attack as a factor affecting surprise. 


An attack by aircrafts normally assigned to - 


bases within range of NATO targets could be 
carried out with little or no advance warning 
of its imminence. Any material increase in 
the light-bomber strength within range, or 


preparations to stage large numbers of aircraft 
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through forward bases, probably could not 
escape detection and evaluation as an indication 
of Soviet intention to attack. 

The probability of success in an initial attack 
would be so nearly in direct ratio to the degree 
of surprise that it is hardly conceivable that the 
enemy would deliberately sacrifice surprise 
except fo gain some greater advantage. No 
such greater advantage can now be envisaged 
except the possible one of attack in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Aircraft normally within range 
of NATO targets would themselves constitute 
overwhelming strength against currently pro- 
jected defenses. In addition an obvious build- 
up for attack might provoke preventive strikes 
by NATO air forces. It appears, therefore, 
that the logical Soviet course would be to attack 
with those aircraft initially within range, stag- 
ing aircraft forward for successive attacks to 
the oxtent that logistical support could be 
maintained, 

On this basis the Soviet Bloc would have 
available 1,410 light bombers for the initial 
attack on targets in Western Europe without 
prior redeployment of aircraft. These light 
bombers would be capable of reaching targets 
in all but minor fragments of NATO Europe 
from their home bases, 720 returning to those 
bases and 690 returning to fighter bases near 
the border. Additional light bombers would 
be available for follow-up strikes by staging 
the number dependent on the extent to which 
supplies, especially POL, could have been stock- 
piled at staging bases without compromising 
surprise. 

For attacks on Turkey and Greece, an esti~- 
mated 670 light bombers would be available 
without prior redeployment of aircraft. Thus 
an estimated total of 2,080 light bombers could 
be committed in the initial assault without 
telegraphing the attack by unusual activity 
at bases, 

In all the foregoing instances, aircraft 
available must be multiplied by a factor of 0.70 
to 0.76 to account for those temporarily out of 
commission. Of those available and sortied, 
another 5 percent or more may be expected to 
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abort. Therefore 1,400 to 1,500 of the estimated 
2,080 light bombers available may be accepted 
as representing the magnitude of the actual 
initial threat. : 

Fighter support of these light-bomber strikes, 
exclusive of interceptor defense of Soviet Bloc 
territory, could be provided by an estimated 
3,290 aircraft without prior deployment. In 
addition to limited support by short-range 
nuclear bomb delivery, these fighters would be 
available for escort, gunfire, rocket, and light 
bombing attacks on NATO bases, and as decoys 
to degrade NATO early-warning and target- 
acquisition radar. Support for light bombers 
attacking targets in Greece and Turkey could 
be provided by an estimated 1,360 fighters 
without prior redeployment. This over-all 
total of 4,650 must be degraded not only by the 
availability and abort factors cited above but 
also by the requirement for close support of 
Soviet Bloc land forces should the air attack be 
accompanied by a simultaneous assault on land. 
Even in the latter event some portion of the 
ground support interdiction campaign no doubt 
would be directed against targets whose destruc- 
tion would result in concurrent support of the 
air campaign. 

In addition to its capability for nuclear 
attack by manned aircraft, the Soviet Union 
may be expected to have operational by the 
period under consideration several surface-to- 
surface missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads. At the present time, improved 
versions of the V~] cruise-type and the V-2 
ballistic missile are believed operational. The 
known Soviet concentration on ballistic rather 
than cruise-type missiles leads to the estimate 
that a further improvement of the V-2, the G~2 
type with a range of 340 nautical miles, is now 
in process of phasing out earlier models, By 
1957 it is expected the USSR will have opera- 
tional single-stage ballistic missile with a 
range of SSO nautical miles and a CEP of 3.5 
nautical miles, 

It must be emphasized that information 
currently available throws little if any light on 
Soviet intentions with respect to missile de- 
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velopment, and no definite numbers availability 
has as yet been established. 


IV. DEFENSIVE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Within the next 10 years the major woapons 
systems that are in being now, or will como into 
being as fully operational defensive units, are 
manned interceptors and four families of 
surface-to-air missiles. The lattor are N IKE, 
TALOS, BOMARO, and a systom that could 
be evolved from the HAWK I weapon, which 
shall be designated herein as the HAWK -typo 
weapon, 

Obviously defense of NATO would not bo 
carried: out with any singlo woapons systom. 
Several weapon types aro required, cach with 
its own set of advantages and disadvantages, 
To develop a nearly uniform capability against 
the various possible attack strategios and 
tactics, it is essential that tho defouso bo a 
mixture of weapons. On tho othor hand 
availability of the various Woepons systoins is 
not the same; thus the best air defense cannot 
be achieved all at once. For the purposes 
already examined the NIKE system is the 
obvious choice, principally because of ils 
availability. Features of tho NIKI syatom 
will be examined briofly: 

Conditions of space and timo provailing in 
Europe place serious limitations on tho oftoc- 
tiveness of manned interceptors. Of tho 25 
aircraft assigned to the interceptor squadron, 
17 are ordinarily considorod to be on roady 
status. Of these, 4 are on 5-min alert, 4 on 
25-min alert, 4 on 50-min alert and & on 2+ to 
3-hr alert. Wunder the conditions of warning 
time available or planned for most of Huropo 
1b is apparent that only the aircraft on b-min 
alert could be involved in the air battle, or 16 
percent of each squadron. In some areas a fow 
of the aircraft on 25-min alert could be ongaged, 
This handicap alone, regardless of othor limita- 
tions, renders interceptors unsuitable to porform 
the complete air-defense rolo for Wostorn 
Europe. 
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¥. NIKE 


This weapon, the first in the U.S. guided~ 
missile systems, already is operational in 
continental defense. It has a maximum range 
of approximately 25 nautical miles and can 
engage targets up to altitudes of 60,000 feet, 
traveling at velocities up to 1,200 miles per hour. 
The time of flight varies from 90 seconds at 
maximum range to 20 seconds at close range, 
averaging roughly one missile per battery per 
minute. Its single-shot kill probability has 
been assessed at from 0.6 at close range to 0.2 
at extreme range, 

The first major modification of NIKE will be 
conversion to NIKE B, a missile with a range 
of 50 nautical miles and an altitude capability 
of 80,000 feet. NIKE B will be capable of 
carrying a nuclear warhead and may be 
equipped with a seeker on which it would home 
on its target in the final stage of flight. NIKE 
B with conventional warhead is accorded a 
single-shot kill probability of unity at close 
range, dropping to 0.5 at maximum range, 
‘The single-shot kill probability of NIKE B 
with seeker installed should be unity at all 
ranges, Kquipped with a nuclear warhead, the 
missile would inactivate any nuclear weapon 
carried by the target. 

The principal disadvantages of the NIKE 
missile are its relatively low rate of fire and its 
limited capability against targets at low 
altitudes, features particularly important in 
clefending against saturation-types raids, It ig 
possible, however, that both capabilities of the 
INTKE system may be improved by already 
known techniques, 

In studies of missile effectiveness, niany 
simulated battle problems have been run on 
high-speed computers, ‘The results of these, 


while not put forward as definitive, at least 


provide a basis for estimating the offectivenoss 
of a NIKE B defense of Western Europo. 
Should 81 battalions be deployed in Europe, tho 
enemy loss before effective penetration of all 
of the defended areas should total nearly 1,100 
aircraft, or two-thirds of the light-bombor force 
initially available. With nuclear warheads the 
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cost to the enemy on the above basis should be 
more than 1,400 aircraft, or very nearly 100 
percent of his initial light-bomber striking force, 
It is recognized that this effect is not of a high 
order against the maximum threat including 
ballisties missiles. With 300 battalions the kill 
would reach up to a minimum of 5,500 aircraft 
with HI warheads, And, it és emphasized, the 
NIKE and other future SAM weapons alone 
have a potential effectiveness against the ballistic- 
missile threat, 


VI. EMPLOYMENT OF NIKE 


Tho mothod adopted for dotormining the 
best employment of guided missiles in the air 
defense of Westorn Europe proceeds from those 
assumptions: 

(a) The optimum air-defonse systom ulti- 
matoly will rely on surface-to-air guided 
missilos as the principal “kill” Weapons, 

(b) An oarly staré on training porsonnel in 
the doveloping oleetronics technology is 
essontial, 

{c) First stops neoded to be taken at once, 
fixing on the specific weapon that will be 
available within the pertinent time frame, 
Tho weapon that best meots these require- 

ments is NIKE B, which will have phased out 
the presont NIKE by the timo undor considerr- 
tion. ‘To arrive at tho best foasiblo deploy- 
ment, a barrior two or three batterios (leep was 
cveeted along tho Hnast-West border. ‘Then 
protection was allocated to the principal popu- 
lation-industrial conters, and finally batteries 
were assignad to U.S. SAC bases and other U, §, 
military installations. Tho total is 81 bat- 
talions, of which 64% would be allotted to 
defense on non-U. S, military and civilian tar- 
gots, and 26.5 to U.S, installations, ‘This total 
is 75 more than tho 6 battalions approved in 
the present program for deployment to Europe, 

This total is not presented as representing 
an optimum or adequate missile dofenso of 
NATO Tiuropo. It represents tho deployment 
belicved to bo politically aceoptablo in the U.S, 
and at tho same time sufliciontly offective to 
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render excessively costly an air attack on West- 
ern Europe. The 54% battalions allotted to 
non-U. 5. targets are fewer than the 61 currently 
approved for defense of the continental U. S. 
Yet to the people of Western Europe they would 
be tangible evidence of interest in their welfare 
and, as representative of scientific achievement 
dedicated to their defense, exert a psychological 
influence far greater than their intrinsic military 
worth. 

To achieve an optimum defense of NATO 
Europe, as many as 300 NIKE battalions might 
be required, & figure not believed attainable at 
this time. It is true enough that 81 battalions 
are not 300. But they are 81 more than none, 
and the critical demand at the present time is 
that something palpably reassuring be presented 
to Western Europe as the alternative to sur- 
tender as the sole means of survival. 


Vil. PRODUCTION FEASIBILITY 


Because of the magnitude of the threat, the 
total NIKE B requirement for Europe would 
be about 14,300 missiles, including a 20 Percent 
augmentation for reserve. Addition of 75 bat- 
talions to the 79 currently planned would 
present a requirement for 325 battery sets, 

Neither the requirement for missiles nor 
that for battery sets, which was considered 
jointly with the U.S. requirement, could be met 
at currently scheduled production rates within 
the time limit under consideration. By some 
minor shortening of lead times, increasing plant 
shifts from one to three, and transfer to Char- 
lotte Ordnance Depot of modification of NIKE 
Ito NIKEB battery sets, the requirement for 
battery sets could be met by mid-1960 and the 
missile requirement by 1956. Under a greatly 
arcelerated program, with major compression 
of lead times, expanding the missile source at 
4 cost of about $250 million, placing missile 
Source on a 3-shift, 24-hour day, 6-day week 
basis, expenditure of about $100 million on 
accelerated R & D, and increased tooling level 
for test facilities, the misgile requirement could 
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be met by mid-1959, about the same timo 
estimated for the battery sots. 


VI. COSTS 

An 81-battalion NIKE B defense in NATO 
Europe could be provided by 1960 at an eati- 
mated cost. to the U.S. of approximately $1.55 
billion. This figure includes initial costs over 
the 5-year period as well as operating costs as 
battalions are activated during the poriod. 
About $625 million of the cost: to the U.S. would 
provide defense for U. S.-NATO forces and 
SAC bases. 

The total cost of the 81-battalion program 
is estimated at $2.15 billion. Of this total, 
approximately $600 million would be borne 
directly by the defended countries thomsolves 
or would come from NATO intrastructaro 
funds. The annual operating cost, once tho 
program was in full operation, is estimated at 
$240 million, of which $100 million would be 
borne by the U. 8. 


IX. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Allocation of 81 NIKE battalions to NATO 
Europe would require 75,200 officers and mon. 
Of these, 49,4.00 would be indigenous personnel, 
members of national forces assigned to tho 54% 
battalions defending population-industrial con- 
ters. The remaining 25,800 would be U.S. por- 
sonnel, requiaed by the 26% battalions assigned 
to NATO forces and defending SAC bases, 


Curent Army planning foresees a. lead time . 


of not less than 24 months from the decision 
to activate a missile battalion to its movement 
to site, for training the highly skilled porsonnel 
that form an essential part of its strength. 
Although these technicians are relatively fow 
in number, they are vital to the operation and 
maintenance of the battalion’s equipment. All 
of them must be school-trained in courses re- 
quiring 7 to 43 weeks in addition to basic and 
other military training, 

This requirement for specialist training, acute 
enough in the UW. S. Army, would be increased by 
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several magnitudes in the case of battalions 
formed from European manpower. Not only 
must the U. 8. technician first be trained, but he 
must then be given time to impart his training 
to the European, Some time might be saved, 
although the language barrier would impose 
serious limitations, by training European spe- 
cinlists in U.S, schools. Until indigenous bat- 
talions have been trained, the program un- 
doubtedly would impose onerous manpower 
requirements on the U.S,Army. If the program 
is initiated promptly, this burden could be 
earried with acceptable dislocation. By delay 
it would be increased to the point where it 
might not be supportable without significant 
increases in U.S, Army strength. 

Equipping the NIKE B missile with an 
atomic warhead would impose a requirement 
for an additional 68 special-weapon specialists 
in each battalion, or 5,508 (324 officers and 
5,184 ISM) for the total program. Whether 
those additional specialists need be U. S. person- 
nel or could be drawn from the indigenous popu- 
lation would be principally a question of 
security. Assuming that sufficient trainable 
personnel could be procured in each country 
affected, their assignment to this specialty 
would bo contingent on the action by the 
Atomic Energy Commission or international 
troaty, In the absence of assurance that such 
arrangements could be promptly made, it is 
gafo to assume that these technicians at least 
initially would be U.S. personnel, increasing the 
U. S. manpower requirement for the 81 battal- 
ions from 25,800 to 31,308. 


X. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In addition to the questions raised by 
inclusion of nuclear warheads in the NIKE B 
armament, other essentially political problems 
would be posed by the allocation of missile 
battalions here proposed. None of these prob- 
lems is essentially new in NATO experience, 
and none appears insuperable. 
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One question is that of control of weapons in 
the hands of NATO troops other than U. S. 
This question, though it deals with command, is 
fundamentally political. Antiair measures con- 
template the defense of national targets from 
national territory by national forces. Yet 
since attack on any NATO nation involves all 
of them, antinir defense is equally an inter- 
national affair that requires a degree of coordi- 
nation if it is to return maximum effectiveness. 
Onee batteries and battalions have been or- 
ganized in national components of NATO 
forces, and their personnel trained, national 
pride should be assuaged and local political 
requirements met by their designation as mili- 
tary units under national command. Coordi- 
nation by SHAPE of their tactical employment 
would not be an unreasonable provision; its 
extent should be the subject of agreement at the 
outset. Such agreement should be rendered 
less difficult then may have been true in other 
cases, since coordination and not command is 
the object. 

Tn any event, coordination of communica- 
tions, especially the information net, should be 
settled without possibility of misunderstanding 
or cavil. Continuing tests then should serve 
to maintain coordination as a real rather than 
illusory condition. 

Land acquisition for sites, while no simple 
matter in land-hungry Europe, should present 
Jess than the usual difficulties, since the land 
would be designed for the direct defense of 
cities and their populations. The majority 
of battery sites could be located on Jand already 
devoted to military purposes. 

Whatever the relative advantages and de- 
ficjencies of the various available and projected 
systems of air defense in Western Europe, it is 
essential that steps be taken to provide a defense 
in which the people affected can place reliance. 
The NIKE system, of those now available, 
offers the greatest promise of achieving this 
aim at the earliest time. And time is the 
decisive factor. 
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Paper 12 


Arms Equation 


Originator: George A. Lincoln 


Collaborator: William Webster 


I. PROBLEM 


The problem is to examine the purposes and 
uses of military power over the next decade in 
the light of developments marked by the 
Geneva conference and for the purpose of 
developing guidance for portions of the U. 8, 
national strategy. 

This problem needs to be approached within 
certain dimensions which are accepted U. 8, 
policy. One of these is that the unity and 
strength of the Free World be maintained and 
increased. Another is that there be an orderly, 
democratic development of nations outside the 
Communist bloc. This would provide a strong, 
perhaps the strongest possible, attraction to the 
satellites. It has been suggested that the 
guidelines should also include (1) retention of 
the moral issue of freedom versus the spiritual 
oppression of Communism; and (2) provision of 
some other motivation than fear, These latter 
two dimensions are mentioned here at the 
beginning because the creation and employ- 
ment of armed force tends to involve actions 
and processes difficult to keep within these two 
dimensions. 

The discussion that follows does not cover 
the strategy of a general nuclear war. It 
applies to a no-general war situation, which is 
the likely situation over the next decade. 


II. ASSUMPTIONS AND GUIDELINES 


The discussion on this paper accepts certain 
assumptions and guidelines as to what is really 


going on in the world today and what the world 
may be like over the next decade. Some of these 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Soviet Union is very unlikely to choose 
general war as a policy course unless free world 
military power dwindles to a comparative level 
where there is a high possibility of quick success 
without major damage to the USSR. Or, the 
USSR would be likely to choose general war if, 
through a rapid development of events, it 
appeared that the Free World might attempt to 
extinguish the current Soviet system. This last 
point is really 2 statement to the thesis that a 
cornered rat will fight and that you must not 
press your enemy against ® locked door unless 
you are ready to take the consequences, The 
term “general war’ does not necessarily mean 
initiation by surprise intercontinental atomic 
attack, 

The Soviet Union is likely to continue its 
current Geneva type policy line for some time. 
This would be in the classical Communist tra- 
dition with its precedent from the Party 
Congress ending in 1928 and called after the 
failures in China and Hungary and the apparent 
effective containment of Communism, The 
decision to await and exploit the alleged inherent 
contradictions in the great power capitalistic 
system bore fruit, by 1939, in a great de- 
pression, a global capitalistic war, a major 
Communist advance in Middle Europe without 
cost, and a rapidly crumbling colonial system. 
There is a reasonable probability, which must 
be guarded against in our military program, of 
a sudden reversal of this policy ling. Such 
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reversal would again be in the classical Com- 
munist tradition. But, there is this time a, 
reasonable probability that the current policy 
line will continue, at least throughout the 
decade, without sudden drastic change. 

The policy line cuts two ways, both to the 
probable advantage of the Soviet Union: 


a. If it brings disunity in the Free World 
and a lowering of defensive positions so that 
a reversal of the policy may reap great 
benefits, it is successful. 

b. If not successful along the line just 
described, it still gives the maximum oppor- 
tunity for (1) building the economic and 
poiltical strength of the Communist orbit; 
(2) Communist advance by a “helping hand” 
program for the underdeveloped. 


The Soviet Union now shows some chance of 
growing within a decade or two to a power 
center which might quickly overwhelm EurAsia 
and Africa, politically, economically, and psy- 
chologically if the western world got into 
difficulties. The difficulty hoped for, of course, 
is a recurrence of a great capitalistic depression. 

The current revolutionary change in the 
middle third of the world, often called under- 
developed, will continue, may accelerate, and 
will almost certainly involve periodic occur- 
rences of violence, 

The Soviet Union’s captive instrument of 
revolution, the international Communist party, 
While retaining its traditional nature and 
purpose, may be kept under wraps except when 
opportunities for quick favorable decisions 
appear. It will operate through front organi- 
zations and will strive to capture mass or- 
ganizations in underdeveloped areas, @& g., 
nationalist parties and labor unions in tropical 
Africa. This superficially more Separate oper- 
ation will be harder to counter. 

In the free world there will be a definite and 
increasing reluctance, so long as the Soviet 
Geneva spirit continues, toward major military 
expenditures and personal military service, 
The countering of this is a major psychological 
task. Legislative leaders, after-9 days in the 
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USSR, are already publicizing their views that 
the Soviet climate warrants reduction of U, §, 
Forces. 

The general tendency in the U. S. toward 
military expenditures (and all security expendi- 
tures except perhaps atomic energy) and poer- 
sonal military service will be one of nibbling 
reduction. The real impetus will bo tax 
cutting, budget balancing, our current variotics 
of isolationism, reluctance toward Personel 
military service, etc. ‘The alleged reasons will 
be various and conflicting, e. g., reduction of 
war threat, shifting burden to allios, improved 
technology and management give “groator 
security at less cost’, “cut the fat while leaving 
the muscle”, cte. The initial doeling will 
probably be in readiness to detor “crooping 
expansion” and local war. 

The Chinese Communists, while not moving 
in direct opposition to the Sovict Union, aro 
capable of following independent lines of action. 
They will pull together when it helps them, 
especially in use of threats, and go outwardly 
Separate ways when such works te their 
advantage, 

Technological advance in nucloar mattors 
will continue rapidly. Both the U. S. and 
USSR are in sight of enough nucloar explosives, 
No acceptable way will be found from the 
technological and operational standpoint to 
give an adequate guarantee that nucloar wonp- 
ons will not be used if war occurs. The 
psychological and political reluctance toward 
such action will increase. No way will be 
found for an adequate dofense against such 
weapons which will be acceptad psychologically 
and politically by the mass of peoples, Soma 
theoretically practical formulae may be ovolyed. 
The drive for limitation of armaments, parbic- 
ularly in the nuclear area, will be continuous 
and probably increase in magnitude, ‘There fs 
areal danger that any progress whatsoover will 
cause an undue trust in too many hopoful 
People. Henéo, there is a task for education 
and for direct countering of unctue trust—while 
placing a maximum effort on search for some 


effective progress on regulation, 
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Il. NATURE OF ARMED FORCE 


Armed force is what people think itis. Until 
actually put to active use, the nature of armed 
force is what statesmen and peoples think 
it is. This situation makes armed force a 
psychological factor and a psychological instru- 
ment in political affairs, both internal and inter- 
national, The emotions it arouses run tho 
gamut from apprehension to fear insofar as 
armed force in the possession of a potential 
enemy is concerned, and from conecrn to 
confidence insofar as armed force in the posses- 
sion of ourselves and allies is concerned. It 
seems unlikely that within the next decade wo 
will stand at cither end of either of those two 

‘defined spectra. If a situation dovelops whoro 

we do stand at some oxtremo, it probably will 
be fear. Tho clement of fear, traditionally and 
now, is the lever gonerating armed forces in 
most states, The concept of armed foreo as a 
carefully controlled instrument in support of 
policy is overly sophisticated for most. peoples 
and many statesmen, oven though this is the 
traditional use of armed force, ‘Tho immedi- 
ately foregoing points aro made hore because 
part of the problem facing the United States 
and the Free World is the maintenance, with 
the current dilution of the cloment of forr, of an 
adequate structure of armed foreo, Looking 
to history, states have, in tho past, approciated 
the combined advantages and cheapness of 
maintaining in being enough of tho right kind 
of military strength, ¢. g., the legions of Rome 
and the British Navy in the 19th Century, 
‘There are even instances of appreciation of the 
meed for continuous strength and toughnoss on 
the part of small states, c. g., Switzorland. 


Arms Race or Great Power Manecuver-—Armsg 
Equation? 


Sloganized short-cut descriptions of com- 
Plicated situations are often misloading. ‘Tho 
term “arms race” can be dangorously misload- 
ing. It is dangerous if only that the concept 
weakens. tho unity and strength of the Froo 
World. Wo know that tho very highest 
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military people do not consider that we are in 
anything as simple as an arms race, The true 
situation is a different one and ® much more 
complicated one, (The term “competition” 
scems much more meaningful.) First, the 
struggle going forward in the world is essentially 
® power struggle. Advance and retreat as a 
result of military action are most unlikely to 
occur unless there is priov deterioration in the 
political, economic and psychological fields. 
Convorsely, military power must be viewed as 
an aid, most of the time, to political, economic 
and psychological measures rather than as an 
instrument used alone. For tho first time in 
history no nation can be strong enough mili- 
tavily to have absolute security, Iven a1 to 2 
or 1 bo 3 statistical suporiority does not guar- 
anteo agninst a gravely damaging blow. Such 
race as exists is in the sum total of relationships 
aniong nations and even oxtends to develop- 
ments within nations, such as the rate of 
increase of strength of the cconomics in the 
wostern world and the Communist world, 

A more correct analogy, rathor than 2 race 
which implios a finish lino, is a contest of team 
against toam in a chess match in which all 
boards aro played at once and moves on one 
board can influonec pieces on another. Some 
of the picces could be doscribed as military, 
others as economic, others as psychological; 
tho pay-ofls are always political. Tho nueloar 
rooks countor cach other and opposing teams 
ravoly, if over, dave to move them, So tho 
military movements in the dread gamo are tho 
pawns of poviphoral and brush fire wara, If 
one cares to carry the analogy further, one can 
think of the choss boards as ropresontative of 
difforont areas of the world, or of somo other 
categorization, 

Tho dynamic situation is materially affected 
by the time olomont. It is too customary to 
project somo single factor forward five or ton 
yous, for oxamplo, technological advance, and: 
thon to meko judgments thoroon, Singlo 
factor analysis can often be projected in mathe- 
matical terme that ave superficially prophetic— 
and hence a clear guide to action, It is im- 
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possible to state the complete flow of advance 
in mathematical terms. The best that can be 
done is to envisage an ever widening span of 
possibilities as we look into the future, and to 
program a method and direction of policy which 
will cover the maximum of this span while 
having a flexibility permitting adjustment to 
include any portion initially uncovered if a 
turn of events happens to be that way. 


Characteristics by which To Judge Military 
Power 


These are closely related among themselves 
and include magnitude, readiness, location, 
mobility, endurance or capability for sustained 
action (bases, etc.), cost as a relationship to 
the economic base, suitability, versatility and 
flexibility, and political aspects (applicability 
to political problems, ability of the state to 
make political decisions needed to use its avail- 
able power, etc.). As an example, massive 
atomic power is a very specialized capability 
both in actual use and in support of the inter- 
play of international political actions, It has 
magnitude but limited versatility and suita- 
bility. Conversely, conventional military power 
has great suitability and flexibility but probably 
would not have the magnitude to be an ade- 
quate deterrent to general war. 

There is a dangerous tendency to equate the 
deterrent to general war with adequacy for all 
other purposes for which military power is 
needed. This leads to concentration on prepa- 
ration and planning (which is necessary) for 
the unlikely event of general war with a fixation 
that results in blindness to the requirements 
and characteristics of military power to meet 
the more likely and more immediate problems 
of creeping expansion, This psychological 
phenomena is as old as the activities of the 
first amateur magician who misled his audience 
by fixing their attention on an item unrelated 
to the action he was actually undertaking, 

An essential purpose of mnilitary forces is to 
win military victories if war comes, but another 
essential purpose is to create strategic impres- 
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sions in support of prevention of both war and 
ereeping expansion, There is no priority 
among these essentials, particularly when there 
will shortly be little possibility of strategic 
victory if war comes—even though some 
battles may be won. 


‘‘Nuclear Superiority”’ 


“Nuclear superiority” fulfills only one facot 
of security need. The phrases “nuclear superi- 
ority”, “nuclear parity”, etc., are rapidly bo- 
coming of limited meaning. A. state equipped 
with nuclear weapons but with “nueloar infori- 
ority”” now has, or will soon havo, enough to 
offer such a hazard to a potential opponent that 
the opponent will seek other moans than 
nuclear war. 

For the first time in history, no head of 
state, whether democracy or dictatorship, 
can promise the man on Main Strecta (ste) 
clearcut and certain victory in wat, 

(General Twining at Air Force Assogintion 
Convention, San Francisco, August 12, 1985.) 


It is misleading to speak of our current and 
fleeting nuclear superiority as contributing 
materially to our current position of strength, 
The Soviet Union has recently decided not to 
continue playing, for the time being at least, 
on that playing field. We do not hava tho 
political resolution to continuo playing on it 
since Geneva, nor did we before—witness 
Dienbienphu. Even if wo did, we would prob- 
ably lose thereby because of the disunity which 
would be generated in the Free World as a 
result, If there is any true race, ibis a race to 
find and offer proposals for some control of 
armaments—the objective being: to achieve a 
political advantage through psychological im- 
pact, even though nothing substantive results, 
This situation could g0 on, with fluctuating 
emphasis, for a decade, 


Two Equations 


It may be useful to think of the arms equa- 
flon as two separate but closely related eque- 
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tions: (a) the massive nuclear destruction 
equation applicable to general war, which in- 
cludes defense against nuclear weapons (iqua- 
tion A); and (b) other armed force (Equation 
B), primarily applicable to local and limited 
war, creeping expansion, and suitability in 
support of political action. 

Wo can be optimistic about avoiding a third 
world war, and we can also hope with sound 
logic that wo will avoid local wars. 

But as prudent men we cannot rule out the 
possibility that situations may arise again 
sometime in which force will have to be used 
locally and specifically and controllably as the 
modern army, accompanied by sea and air 
power, can do it, 


(Ambassador Lodge, U. 8, Representative to 

(he United Nations, spoke at a reunion dinner 

of the Second Armored Division, of which he 

was & momber in World War IT.) 
Shortly, both the U. 8, and USSR will possess 
the powor of mutual devastation, With sur- 
prise, one side might achieve a situation called 
“victory” rolatively unhurt, unless the other 
has maintained strength and vigilance. Hence, 
the likelihood of long-term nuclear standoff, 
unless ono side is driven to desperation or both 
sides are so maladroit as to pull down the tent 
of nuclear destruction on the world. Accept- 
ance of this situation may for a time be only 
tacit. There is likely to be probing with 
limited wars. Hence, the simultaneous equa- 
tions must provide (a) strength and alertness 
for a nuclear war while not expecting to use 
this ability, and (b) readiness to handle a great 
varioty of brush fire wars and situations requir- 
ing military power in support of policy. 


Equation A 


Equation A—general war—has a major cle- 
mont of time therein. ‘The march of technology 
may at times seem to give somewhat of an 
advantage to one nation over another. But 
oxploitation of any advantage requires & CO- 
ordination of technology, production, psycho- 
logical and political action, which seems very 
unlikely, Furthermore, the cost of a mistaken 
estimate is much higher than that paid by 


Germany in World War II. The overriding 
fact is that, for the foreseeable future, both 
the western world and the USSR will not trust 
each other enough to drop their nuclear guard 
below some materially high level, giving a mu- 
tual deterrence. 

The five main national subprograms for deter- 
rent to general war appear to be: 


a. A long-range massive nuclear force. 

b. Technological advance—if the analogy of a 
“pace” has any validity, it is in the technological 
aren, On a 2-5 year leadtime basis, as we are, 
the failure to keep up in both attack instru- 
ments and counters thereto could be disas- 
trous—and the disaster could occur through 
political and psychological developments only. 

c. Defense. ‘This is part of the deterrent and 
also a confidence-building program, But na- 
tions may choose to depend primarily on offen- 
sive nuclear power, a course of action more 
suited to the USSR in time of tension than to 
the U. S. Even a mero facade of defensive 
power would be an important asset in time of 
crisis. It may be argued that a technological 
breakthrough may give a near perfect defense. 
Even if such is developed on a laboratory and 
theoretical basis, it should be viewed with 
extreme scepticism from the standpoint of both 
practical operational and budgetary considera- 
tions, As a final comment, what we can do, 
the USSR can do eventually. A 100% sure 
defensive system for the USSR, atomic invul- 
nerability, might face us with as great a political 
predicament as the coming nuclear standoff, 

d. International action to reduce the immediacy 
of the nuclear threat, Readiness and cost thereof 
have an exponential, rather than a straight line, 
relationship. A reduction in immediacy might 
enable us to shift priorities for military forces 
(within approximately the same budget) so as 
to provide more atomic defense and other means, 
such as deterrents to creeping expansion, thus 
far not provided in reasonable adequacy. Also, 
a reduction in immediacy of the threat makes 
an even further reduction in probability of 
general atomic war since more time is thereby 
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provided for political action to save the situa- 
tion. This subprogram must be carried out on 
a basis that no trust can be placed in paper 
agreements alone, The program must continue 
in the USSR a fear of retaliation and a mistrust 
of ability to win. The initial dividend of this 
subprogram may be development of a high de- 
gree of public realization concerning the realities 
of the current security situation. 

e. A political and psychological program con- 
sistent with the above points and directed both 
externally and internally. We might well (1) 
search for ways to acquire the necessary effort 
from our own people and others; (2) while at 
the same time following the rule that national 
security is the program that statesmen should 
do the most about and say the least about. If 
we can find a formula for these somewhat con- 
flicting objectives, we will go far toward in- 
creasing the unity of the Free World and pro- 
moting a confidence that furthers great progress, 
Time may be on our side if our people become 
educated to, and accept, the necessity for alert- 
ness, strength, endurance, patience and under- 
standing. © 


Equation B 


Military Power for Equation B—deterrent to 
limited war and counter to creeping expansion. 
What are the subprograms? 


a. Forces to deter peripheral and local war 
through or by associate and satellite, We have 
recoiled from the thought of American boys 
dying in limited war and this reaction has 
generated, among other things, a policy called 
massive retaliation. Some (including allies and 
neutrals) interpret this policy as meaning likely 
resort t@ major atomic action if we take any 
action at all. Thereby we have tied our hands. 
If we have in being the power, other than mas- 
sive atomic forces, to intervene militarily 
against creeping expansion, we have the most 
effective deterrent against that expansion. 
The obscurity in the enemies’ minds of what 
we might do with atomic power, either locally 
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or generally, adds to the strength of our deter- 
rent, We paid too high a price in Korea for 
lack of readiness for local war—and perhaps a 
higher price in Indo-China. 

b. Forces to influence a deteriorating inier- 
national situation. If.we have nothing but 
general war nuclear capacity, the enemy realizes 
that the situation can be pressed a long ways 
without real danger of general war, If we have 
only specialized nuclear forces able to act, our 
allies and neutrals will be quick to counsel 
caution and concession. We will not have 
acceptable alternatives to offer them or to 
choose from ourselves. 

ce. Internal security against infiltration, locat 
disorder, and palace revolution, This must 


generally be initially a matter for the indigenous - 


governments concerned. The United States 
can, and can afford to, provide the arms, mis- 
sions, etc.—the more inconspicuously the betier. 
In addition, governments should have always 
present the hope, or better still the confidence, 
that quick assistance is available. In a world 
where propaganda is a powerful instrument, an 
appearance of legality is useful. Henco, we 
should search for increased facility in working 
through regional arrangements and the U. N. 
In hindsight, Indo-China might have been 
made less of a defeat by use of the U. N, 

d. The support of an atmosphere of confidence 
in Free World, and of a feeling of respect (not 
necessarily fear) in Communist, siatesmen. We 
need that power coming from (1) realization 
that strength is there, and (2) it will be used 
properly, intelligently, and discreetly. This is 
the strategic impression we need to male. 
The U. S. negotiator at the conference table, 
sitting militarily only with bomb in hand, is 
very inadequately equipped for the next Lon 
years, Our opponents know we are mos un- 
likely to use this weapon except in case of 
genoral war, which they are not going to pre- 
cipitate if we maintain an adequate nuclear 
posture, ‘They know that if they can trick us 
into flaunting atomic power, they will gain 
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through disunity of our allies and antagonism 
toward us of neutrals, 

We should have a program of suitability, 
flexibility and versatility which (a) leaves a 
choice to our own statesmen; (b) gives increased 
confidence to allies and neutrals that we will 
not be forced (by an all or nothing program) to 
either (1) atomic war, or (2) knuckling under; 
and (c) keeps the opposition a bit unsure. We 
have to have a readiness for situations such as 
Indo-China and even hostilities or near- 
hostilities in mid-Europe (the German unifica- 
tion problom has such possibilities) after 
possible initiation of the Eisenhower arms 
inspection approach. Tho characteristic of suit- 
ability needs to extond to allied action, The 
political and psychological climate of friends 
ard neutrals is likely to turn more and more 
to ® eondition necessitating allied (including 
U. N.) action if any offective action is to be 
launched, 

As a final, and very important, point under 
this Equation B, we think readily of historical 
instances of tochnological changes, battlefield 
maneuvers, and other shifts which have, often 
quickly, neutralized major increments of mili- 
tary forcs and major olements of military 
policy. Weshould bear in mind that the turns 
of international political action over the next 
docade (which we may find we must accept 
even though we dislike them, and might find 
to our advantage if wo havo retained the mili- 
tary versatility) may have such effect on cur- 
rently important portions of our military 
program, If anyone wishes an example of the 
march of changes overtaking a portion of a 
program, consider tho history of U. 5S, coast 
defense. 


Allies, Geneva, and Nuclear Standoff 


Under this heading tho allies divide broadly 
into two categories: (a) European (NATO); 
(b) the rest. The changing situation created 
by Gonova and the coming nuclear standoff is 
probably not going to be drastically different 
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from the present for countries other than 
European (Japan is a possible exception). 
Their military problem is one of internal 
security and defense against local aggression. 

For European countries, we have had a 
psychological problem engendered by nuclear 
power ever since Hiroshima, These peoples 
and their statesmen are deeply conditioned by 
a history of conquering armies and of forces 
designed to stem the advance of such armies. 
How will they react to the changing future? 

There has been, and will be, a thesis that the 
only real threat and need for armed forces is & 
general nuclear war. Hence, 


a. the U, S. nuclear power is a sufficient 
deterrent and little else is needed. 

b. western Europe will be devastated if 
involved in nuclear war, hence the U. S, 
nuclear forces are not wanted in the area 
since they bring the hazard of nuclear attack 
which might otherwise be avoided. 


With the decline, real or fancied, of the 
likelihood of nuclear general war, European 
peoples and statesmen will, more and more, ask 
what their armed forces are for. This wavering 
is already apparent. While not taken within 
the scope of this paper, it would be sound to 
examine a number of hypothetical situations as 
of 1960, Suppose, as one situation, that U.S. 
forces withdrew from the continent. Would 
the U. §. then hazard American cities over & 
repetition of some situation such as Czecho- 
slovakia (38 or 48)? We would be in a very 
inflexible position to choose any other timely 
alternative. 

‘An examination of the Swiss way of national 
security may show & pertinent precedent. 
The Swiss have, without fighting, maintained 
the integrity, except for one short period, of 
their country for centuries. This is due, in 
great part, to their reputation for readiness to 
put up 4 time-consuming fight, their continuous 
posture of readiness and resolution, and the 
probability that military action against the 
Swiss would trigger other adverse military 
actions which could be brought to bear before 
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a fait accompli was achieved. Switzerland has 
not needed alliances to give assurance of help 
in case of attack, The realities of the inter- 
national political situation assured that help. 
Perhaps the military future of western Europe 
is as a confederation of ‘“‘Switzerlands”, but 
with the added deterrent of ready arrangements 
for U.S. aid. 

If Europe moved militarily to an inflexible 
situation where the choice apparent to peoples 
in time of tension was between nuclear war 
and knuckling under, the weaknesses of the 
European political system in time of crisis 
would create a grave danger of the latter choice. 

The United States has here, over the next 
decade, a very sensitive psychological-political 
problem. Changes in our military deployment, 
the planning approach of our officers on allied 
staffs, the public and private statements of our 
leaders, etc., these will be very important and 
should “speak with one voice.’ Published 
reports do not support any belief thet NATO 
countries are really expending a high proportion 
of resources on preparation for a possible long 
war of attrition. Nevertheless, a new look at 
the balance between readiness on the one hand, 
and depth of military power measured in 
combat day capability, might produce some 
helpful variations in programs. 


The Importance of NATO 


The current change in Soviet attitude has 
been brought about in great part by the exist- 
ence of NATO. The importance which the 
Soviet Union ascribes to NATO is indicated 
by the openly stated intention of the USSR 
to destroy NATO. Any complacency about the 
Soviet Union striving with perseverance and 
ingenuity to carry out its stated intention, is 
extremely unwise. It does appear that, unless 
the NATO powers led by the United States 
take some positive actions different from those 
in the recent past, the NATO may be badly 
weakened. 

A method and direction along the following 
two mutually. supporting lines is suggested: 
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a. There must be a material increase in 
use of NATO as an international political 
institution. The concept of NATO as a 
purely military institution is completely in- 
consistent with the modern realities where 
things military cannot be separated from 
things economic and things political. The 
ties that have bound NATO can be readily 
loosened by (1) a succession of events giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy such as the 
Cyprus affair and (2) a succession of open 
differences among NATO members aired in 
other international organizations such as 
the U.N. If NATO is to continue as a suc- 
cessful military alliance it must become a 
successful diplomatic alliance also. 

b. The United States must give leadership 
to NATO on the basis of being “first among 
equals”, This requirement placed on the 
U.S. for leadership exists in the political and 
economic areas as much, perhaps more, than 
it does in the military areas. Here the 
biblical warning “For if the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?” is a particularly sobering bit 
of strategic guidance to the United States. 
There is some question that our country 
has given. to NATO the most “certain 
sounds” that it might have given over the 
past few months. We can and should do 
better. 


IV. INTEGRATION OF MILITARY FORCE 
WITH OTHER ARMS OF NATIONAL 
POLICY 


The classical and generally accepted primary 
objective of armed force in this country has 
been the achievement of victory in war. 
Relatively little attention has been given to 
other objectives until within the last decade. 
The obvious existence of other necessary 
objectives has been dealt with too often with 
the thesis that maximum possible preparation 
for victory if war comes (and it has been usual 
to define the expected types of employment 
rather narrowly) will ipso facto achieve all 
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other objectives. Giving priority, sometimes 
overriding, to conserving existent military 
power for use in a possible general war, and 
never having enough to assure strategic victory, 
it is customary to resist, as maldeployment, the 
commitment or programming of military power 
as a deterrent to creeping expansion—unless 
the action required happons to fit the estimated 
optimum readiness for a narrow range of 
possibilities. We are deeply conditioned by 
our past military experience, which has tricked 
us twice recently (Pearl Harbor and Korea). 
‘We have written our histories that “we always 
win’? and we now tend to assume that winning 
again means winning in the usual way. Some 
military men and American statesmen are 
turning to a broader view. But time may be 
running out, 

The generation of psychological strength and 
confidence is a main objective of our armed force 
and that of our allies over the coming decade. 
We must stand before others to command both 
respect and a reasonable amount of trust. 
This is a variation of the power for peace 
theme. It is not inconsistent with, in fact it 
requires, such programmed components as 
readiness and technological progress. 

The application of armed forces to national 
policy is determined in great part by the policy 
statements mado concerning them and by the 
general attitude in connection with the handling 
of thom. As an example, the USSR reduces 
its effective military strength, or says it is going 
to, with the implication that the world is a 
sefer and more peacoful world. A few weeks 
later, different members of the TExecutive 
Branch of the U. S. Government generate 
public discussion of a reduction in U, 8. armed 
forces in tho intorosts of economy and with the 
implication that it is cutting the fat while 
leaving tho muscle. 


Theso policy statomonts and policy actions 


come not only from our Head of State but 
from a great many people whose remarks and 
actions are noticed abroad and within the 
United States. Wo need to have a much 
bettor party lino and much more of a party 
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line as to what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. 

Operation through regional arrangements 
and the United Nations seems likely to get 
further in many matters connected with mil- 
itary force, in spite of the exasperating aspects 
of action in cooperation with other nations. 
This method usually contributes to unity and 
gives added opportunity for useful political 
effects. Furthermore, we must consider and 
develop ways to use our military international 
arrangements in closer collaboration with 
political and economic measures. This ap- 
proach may well make the needed allied mil- 
itary collaboration and effort more palatable 
to allies and neutrals, As an example, Para. 2 
of the NATO Charter should be dusted off and 
ways sought to put it to use. From a practical 
political standpoint, this evolution of alrange- 
ments originally entirely military may draw 
support from foreign ministers and prime 
ministers in discussions and negotiations which 
are too often heavily conditioned by the points 
of view of economic ministers. 

Maximum emphasis on suitability and ver- 
satility should characterize the maintenance 
and evolution of armed forces. To pick an 
exaggerated hypothetical example, if we moved 
to complete dependence on massive nuclear 
long-range power for our military posture, and 
a seemingly feasible method of regulation of 
such power were evolved and generally accepted 
by other nations, we would then probably suffer 
a reverse in the world only exceeded by the 
fall of a major area to Communism. We must 
have armed forces and a military policy which 
give our statesmen maximum latitude in the 
uncertain future. 

Definite thresholds must be topped if our 
military power is to be of the needed value in 
supporting political action. As an example, 
only a token force in Germany would not have 
been enough during the last few years and 
would not be enough today. There must be 
a force in position so adequate that it is ap- 
parent to the western Europeans that we have 
to stand steady in timo of acute tension and 
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have to fight in the unlikely event of hostilities. 
There should be an examination of the require- 
ments of the “thresholds” in connection with 
our policy. Our reserve policy, although in- 
adequate, is a desirable move toward one 
threshold which may be needed to give assur- 
ance of the direction of our intentions and of 
our steadfastness to our allies. 

' A seientific study of ways to utilize. U. S. 


military power on political targets, in addition — 


to its narrowly military mission, should be 
made. An excellent example, of course, was 
the flying of pilgrims to Mecca by the U. S. 
Air Force. Another possibility, perhaps worth 
considering, is the use of the Army Corps of 
Engineers organization and experience. The 
line of thought in this paragraph comes from 
the two generally accepted theses that (1) the 
struggle in the world is a power struggle for 
the way of government, thinking and living of 
over a billion people; and (2) that peoples, no 
matter how friendly, get tired of foreign forces 
within their midst. 

The responsibility now rests on executive 
leadership. Support of military power fluctu- 
ates with threat. This truism for a democracy 
is an axiom closely related to the axiom that 
military power, until used, is what statesmen 
and peoples think it is. It is also a political 
axiom that.a decrease in military power, usually 
generated through cutting budget and personal 
service, in a democracy is not recovered until 
and unless there is a clearly discernible increase 
in the threat to security, Put another way, we 
have had to be scared in order to build back and 
we probably have had to be scared a bit now 
and then in order to maintain a level program. 
The next decade requires a sober public under- 
standing of the realities. Increases and de- 
creases in our military program, usually meas- 
ured in terms of dollars allocated, should be 
carefully keyed to external political operations 
and should certainly not be a matter for internal 
politics, This thought may be ignoring the 
past realities of public opinion and politics. 
But leadership.in the Executive Branch can, 
currently, achieve the indicated objectives. 
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VY. THINGS TO DO 


The preceding discussion suggests a philos- 
ophy of approach and some specific things to do. 
The following paragraphs outline additional 
don’ts and do’s which flow from this philosophy. 

The dangers of the coming decade include: 


a. We'll lower our guard because of trust, 
underrating opponent or softness (both in 
the head and in way of life). 

b. We'll build an unsuitable or inade- 
quately flexible program—as was the Maginot 
Line. 

c. Our design will be too costly for support 
and hence will fall short of the thresholds 
of effectiveness. 

d, Our program will not be adequately 
designed to mesh (inter-lock) with (1) U.N,, 
regional arrangements and other states, (2) 
non-military factors, 


The military agencies need more clear and 
more specific guidance for planning and also 
for the security philosophy they present to tho 
U.S. public and to the world external to the 
U.S. This statement refers to two different 
but related programs of guidance, If the likely 
situation is as suggested in the preceding pages, 
then there is a grave question that all services 
and the Department of Defense are planning 
on this basis, and on the same basis, for the next 
decade. Parenthetically, it is believed that 
the approach outlined in the preceding pages 
provides an adequate basis for shifts in time to 
meet the possible but improbable that may de- 
velop. As to the way of speaking, our military 
people and their civilian superiors should speak 
with more of one voicc, leaving to the colum- 
nists and the technical and parochial military 
magazines the arguments as to comparative 
merits and demerits of particular weapons 
systems, 

A military program with a minimum of un- 
expected fluctuations is a vital need. ven 
with maximum efficiency, lead-times are long 
indeed. The dollar and the man, programmed 
and spent hurriedly, cannot have the maximum 
possible military effect and may be a political 
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liability rather than a political asset. ‘The sud- 
den shift in direction of a program is wasteful 
in money, readiness and other military charac- 
teristics. A sudden downward shift in scope of 
& program is even more destructive. The num- 
ber of dollars saved on paper is almost certain 
to be matched by a loss in readiness, mobility 
or some other characteristic which is measured 
by many times the same number of dollars, 
There are current examples, Furthermore, 
that these sudden shifts can have grave external 
political and psychological repercussions. How, 
for instance, can General Gruenther expect to 
persuade the European countries to continue 
their current military programs when the head- 
lines from the United States record both that 
the economy of the U. S. is at its highest peak 
in history, and rising, and the U. S. is cutting 
its military program? 

What we say and what we seem to do should 
have a close relationship. 

Withdrawal of some forces from some parts 
of the world must be considered as a proba- 
bility of the next decade. We should examine 
particularly our forces located in colonial areas 
to sec if better political arrangements can be 
made consistent with political trends. 

Military aspects of our Japanese situation 
need to be continuously examined with a view 
to secing whether it would not be wise to get 
ourselyes into a position where we could be 
openly pressing the Japanese for arrangements 
permitting withdrawal of some forces at least, 
It would be much better to be ahead of the pos- 
sibility of a movement from the Japanese people 
that our forces leave. 

Suppose the USSR soft policy is prolonged, 
What’s the suitable and feasible program? If 
the effort is not underway already, the National 
Security Council should press the preparation 
of a military program and a military policy 
pointed at 3 to 5 years from now and which 
assumes a continuation of the Geneva spirit 
and some success along the line of limitation of 
armaments. Such a study, if it provided no 
other dividends, might well develop useful 
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courses of action guiding our national psycho- 
logical and political policy. 

Are the priorities in our readiness program 
suitable to the next decade? The traditional 
national security readiness program of the 
United States to include industrial mobiliza- 
tion, preparations for a long period of hostilities, 
large stockpiles of materials and the finished 
items, provisions for transportation and support 
of huge numbers of personnel and huge tonnages, 
etc., may well not be in accord with the reason- 
able probabilities of the next decade. Certainly 
our continental defense arrangements and 
our civilian defense are not currently consistent 
with our military inventories and many of our 
other preparations. At the other extreme, there 
is, of course, a thesis that practically none of 
these inventories, ete. would be used if hostilities 
broke out. Rather, the decision would be 
reached in a matter of hours, if not days, and 
in so short a time that there would not even be 
opportunity for rapid promotion of the surviv- 
ing young officers in the Air Force. Conceiv- 
ably, the course of wisdom is a middle ground 
with somewhat less emphasis on support of 
lengthy hostilities and more on ready mobile 
forces suitable for limited war. If this matter 
has not been examined incisively in light of the 
reasonable probabilities of the next ten years, 
then such an examination should be undertaken, 
stepping off from guidelines which do not at 
present seem to exist with sufficient definition 
on the National Security Council level. 

A scientific costing review of the current al- 
location of effort may be indicated shortly. 
The headings for the analysis include: 


a, Now—near future—iong term, 
b. massive nuclear power—defensc—mo- 
bile forces—follow-up 
ec. R & D—hardware—bases, etc.—men 
d, readiness—m obility—flexibility—politi- 
eal applicability 
e. Other 
Any shift in our military program, such as 
the recent budget-balancing proposals, should 
be undertaken in light of such an analysis, A 
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close analysis could conceivably show that we 
are over-insuring in one area compared to the 
hazards being accepted in another. Are we 
buying the equivalent of overseas bases twice, 
of nuclear devastation of the USSR more than 
once, of R & D less or more than once? 

The suggestions in the preceding three para- 
graphs are admittedly particularly difficult of 
achievement and require the best of profes- 
sional knowledge combined with judgment. 
The difficulties are compounded by the fact 
that such analyses immediately crosses the 
most important vested interests and runs 
athwart firmly held objectives of military, 
fiscal, and other individuals and departments 
in the Executive Branch. 


VI. WHAT IS THE PRICE TAG? 


At best, this can be discussed only in gen- 
eralities and not in absolute figures. It might 
be that savings in some areas, rising out of 
the subjects in the immediately preceding para- 
graphs, would be about balanced by needed 
increases in other areas. It seems almost 
obvious that a reduction in U. 8. military 
expenditures from those programmed at the 
beginning of this year, particularly if reductions 
are conspicuous ones, will trigger at Jeast pro- 
portionate reductions in military effort on the 
part of our allies and will reduce the chances 
that our statesmen will be able to achieve 
political arrangements justifying such reduc- 
tions, The net effect may be a need for in- 
creased cost to the U.S. Costs of equipment 
and of men are bound to go up during the 
decade. 

The price of increased readiness and mobility 
for limited and peripheral war should now be 
accepted and paid. 

There are great psychological dangers in 
relating (1) disarmament to (2) the political 
desires for balancing budgets while at the same 
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time cutting taxes. The political wish can 
very readily father fallacious judgments in the 
national security area. If the U. 8. policy 
approach is consistently that we are willing 
and able to pay the price of security, including 
the non-military measures required about the 
world, we will better lead the free world in 
the efforts it needs to make and will avoid 
giving aid and comfort to Communists. 

This memorandum does not pretend to under- 
take any economic analysis of our capabilities 
or of the preblems of reconciliation of eco- 
nomic capabilities and political realities on the 
one hand with national security requirements 
on the other. It is noted, however, that our 
country’s gross national product is expanding 
rapidly and that the free world is materially 
better off than it has been before since World 
War IZ. 

On the other side of the coin the costs of 
military power are steadily rising on an item 
by item basis and are also rising due to the 
rapid rate of obsolescence forced upon us by 
the racing pace of technological change. There 
is a basis for a judgment that, in maintaining 
the present level, (1) cost measured in monetary 
units such as dollars must almost certainly rise 
if adequate security is provided and (2) cost 
measured as a proportion of gross national 
product is manageable and may fall shghtly. 

The most important aspect of the price tag 
point is not the exact number of dollars. The 
question is: Can we afford it if necessary? 
There is no doubt that the U. 8. economy can 
support materially more than it is now support- 
ing without adverse impact. The additional 
amount needed, if any, would not be more in 
the near future than 10 to 20 percent of the 
current military budget. This is available, 
and possibly available from the current tax 
structure while still approximately balancing 
the budget. 
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J. THE PROBLEM |. 


if a surprise attack is to be prevented, 


iI. DISCUSSION 


conters of the United States, 


are great, 


two hours. 
this seoms a most difficult task. 
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‘T'o determine the critical inspection problems 


Appendix A reproduces the varied opinions 
of invited scientists covering the principal 
It is clear that 
no consensus was reached and that the diffi- 
cultios of designing a good inspection system 


An important point is that strategic aircraft 
spond 5% of thoir time in the air in training 
flights lasting, on the average, 8 hours. Since 
only about 70 aircraft are required for ® sneak 
attack, U. 8. and USSR,aircraft would have to 
be accounted to within about 2% at least every 
If both sides have 1500 aircraft 
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Paper 13 


Crucial Problems of Control of Armaments and 


Inspection | 


Originator: Ellis A. Johnson 
Critic: Stefan Possony 


Surreptitious arming on super highways 
appears feasible. 

Diversion of the following numbers of nuclear 
weapons for clandestine use by the USSR 
would be required: 

30 percent in 1955 
10 percent in 1960 
2 percent—5 percent in 1965 

This seems easy to do prior to establishment 
of inspection without possibility of detection, 
especially in the later years. 

A fail proof communications system appears 
to be difficult to design. 

The value of an inspection system appears to 
be illusory unless the United States and NATO 
has an air defense that when warned can with- 
stand the surprise attack which is to be de- 
tected. Otherwise, what difference does it 
make. 

No final conclusions were reached. 
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Paper 13: 
Appendix A 


Science Advisory Committee Comments on Control of 
Armaments and Inspection 


I, QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON 
ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


A. What are the purposes, from the U. S. point 
of view, of a program of armament reduction? 


1, To increase relative strength of U. S., now, 

and in the projected future. Remark: Present 
position relative to U. K. and USSR probably 
satisfactory. 

2, To increase absolute physical security of 
continental U.S. Romark: present position in 
this regard clearly needs improvement; U. S. is 
vulnerable to surprise attack, and fear of such 
attack plays a strong role in national thinking, 
leading, for oxample to talk of preventive war 
and to great stress on massive rotaliation con- 
cept. Possibly major objective of program 
should be to climinate the possibility of surprise 
attack. 

3. To create better international atmosphere 
for normal development of democratic institu- 
tions by reducing tension and fear. 

4, To open the Sovict bloc and permit pene- 
tration of democratic institutions and ideas, 
Remark: Our best security would be a hole in 
the Iron Curtain, 

5. To reduce the economic burden entailed 
in heavy armament programs. Remark: This 
especially applies to Germany and France whose 
economies are unable to support a large military 
program, (On the other hand, abrupt curtail- 
ment of U. 8. Defense expenditures could have 
severe impact, both abroad and at home.) 
Remark: Present situation of almost total 
ignorance of Soviot capabilities and intentions 
requires preparation on the part of tho freo 
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world for all possible kinds of attack. Not 
infrequently, our plans and policies must be 
based on exaggerated intelligence estimates, 
with the consequence that expenditures all out 
of proportion to the real threat are required. 
With better intelligence and elimination, 
through control and inspection of certain 
weapons systems, great economies could be 
achieved and much effort now devoted to 
meeting threats that do not actually exist 
could be directed to more useful purposes. 

6. To establish a position of moral leadership 
for the U, S, 

7. To further progress in underdeveloped 
countries, 


B. What can be predicted about the conse- 
quencies in the next 10-25 years of present 
U. S. policy? 


1. Is relative strength of U.S. increasing with 
time? 

2, What is the rate of technical advance of 
the USSR? Is our being ahead enough to 
guarantee security? 

3. What will be the effect of technical ad- 
vances in other countries; specifically growing 
atomic weapons capabilities of small countries? 

4, What will be the effect of increasing 
independence of smaller countries: Japan, SE 
Asin, Germany, Arab states? Effect of chang- 
ing political complexion on our strategic 
position? 

5. Weakness of India? Spread of neu- 
tralism? 

6. If threat of surprise attacks continue, 
what -is cost of dispersion economically and 
socially? 
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7. What will be the effect on our security of 
foreseeable technological developments as 
guided missiles, high-performance aircraft, 
ICBM, CEBAR? 

8. Is reduction of armament a political, 
economic, and military necessity for the free 
world? (Adenauer) For the Soviet bloc? 

9. To what extent is reduction of interna- 
tional tension necessary to preserve our way 
of life? Does external tension feed back and 
generate internal tension, and can this lead 
to a warlike orientation within our own country? 

10. Will our present policy be interpreted 
by USSR and neutrals (and Allies) as preparation 
for aggression? 


C. What would be the consequences to the 
U. S. of a general arms reduction? 


1. What is the purpose of a military force? 

a, to promote national aims and support 
diplomacy, or 

b, to deter aggression, prevent war, win 
war, minimize losses, 
Remark: current policy is apparently 
directed entirely toward (b); Soviet 
policy has been successful in both (?). 

2. Can a reduced military force meet the 
demands of la and b? What would be the 
composition and purpose of such a force as 
regards 

a. offense 
b. defense 
c. contribution in alliances, 

3. What other means can be used to pro- 
mote national aims or settle disputes if military 
forces are reduced? U. N.? World Court? 
World opinion? Restraint of trade? (Is re- 
duced military force correspondingly reduced 
in effectiveness if balanced by equal reduction 
on the other side?) 

4, Economic impact on West of arms re- 
duction? 


D. What are the obstacles to negotiating an 
arms reduction? 

1. Clarification of position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense: “any negotiation and any 
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arms reduction would be detrimental to the 
interests of the U.S.” Is this a representative 
view of DOD? WHY? 

3. Position of Department of State favoring 
negotiation? Reasons for difference from DOD 
point of view? Relative importance of DOD/ 
DOS in determining national policy? Possible 
reconciliation of views? 

3. USSR proposal of May 10, 1955: 

a. relation to their previous position? 

b, reason for sudden change? 
Remark: possibly increased respect for 
nuclear weapons, possibly internal 
economic difficulties. 

c. what parts are unacceptable to us? 

d. views of our Allies? 
Remark: formulation of a suitable an- 
swer to the May 10 proposal is surely a 
matter of greatest urgency. 

4, What U.S, commitments must be main- 
tained? U.N.? NATO? SEATO? Japan? 
South America? 

5. What can USSR reasonably require as 
residual forces for international commitments, 
internal security? 

6. What will be the reaction in the U. 5. to 
proposal? How deal with DOD, SAC? 


E. What are the technical problems involved 
in arms reduction? 


1. Feasibility of obtaining strategic warning? 
a. value of such warning? 
b, assessment of reliability? 
c. how much warning can be expected? 
d. how define critical terms: ‘breach, viela- 
tion, aggression”’? 
2. Feasibility of absolute control over or 
knowledge of 
a. nuclear weapons 
b. weapons systems 
c. delivery systems (aircraft, commercial 
aircraft, ships, submarines) 
Remark: high-performance aircraft, 
Mach 0.8, and missiles may require 
control even in R and D stages, 
d. land armies (how count reserves, in- 
ternal police) 
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. capability for surprise attack 
overall capability to exploit surprise 
attack 

g. clandestine activities 

h, infiltration, subversion, 

3, Will it be necessary to permit a retaliatory 
capacity in being? Should each nation retain 
a stockpile of nuclear weapons for this purpose? 
4, Nuclear weapons 

a. Is complete elimination necessary or 

possible? Can a fixed number be con- 
trolled? 
Romark: with present development of 
the art a stock of a few hundred could 
constitute a serious throat. Production 
of weapons-grade material on a massive 
scale could probably be controllod. 

b. How coordinate reduction in nueloar 
weapons with reduction of conventional 
weapons? 

c. Effect on our forees of elimination of 
nucloar weapons? 

d, Can Pu bo eliminated? 
Remark: unthinkable that existing stocks 
would not bo used for peacoful applica- 
tions, 6. g., in breedors, but question- 
able whothor production would continue; 
cost of separation is very grea, 

5, Control techniques 

&. international vs, national teams? 

b. international rescarch conter? 

c. mechanism of communication? 

d. accoss to “objects of control”; meaning 
of language of May 10 proposal? 

6. usefulness of open information via press, 

trade, Wwavel? 


8 
f 


F. The purpose of a program for the reduction 


in armaments should be: 


1. To inerease tho relative strongth of the 


U.S. now and in the projected future, 


2. To provide a more absolute physical secu- 
rity for the continental U. 5, and its possessions. 
3. To croate a better atmosphore for the 
normal developmont of our institutions and way 


of lifo in the U. 8. and in the free world. 


4, To opon up the Soviet bloc so that domo- 
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cratic institutions can grow and survive in that 
area, and the reduction of mystery and threat 
from that area. 

5. To reduce the economic pressure of arma- 
ment in the free world. 

6. To obtain for the U. S. a position of moral 
leadership in the world working for an exten- 
sion of freedom and democracy to help the 
underdeveloped countries make economic and 
political progress. 

7. To reduce tension and fear all over the 
globe. 


Il, TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR A STUDY OF 
THE TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BACKGROUND FOR A U.S. POSITION 
ON REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


A. Projection of relative free world and Com- 
munist positions if present policy continues— 
10 years, 25 years. 


Now weapons, ete. 

Is the security of the U. S. increasing or 
docreasing as the cold war develops? 

What strains develop in the economic, 
political, and military situation in the free 
world allies and in the Soviet bloc? | 

Query: is reduction of armament or rate of 
growth a political, economic, or military 
necessity for the free world or for the Soviet 
bloc? 

Important in this topic is increase in atomic 
stockpile, peaceful uses of atomic energy for 
powers all over the globe. New nireraft and 
ballistic missiles, dispersion problems and 
increasing independence of smaller coun- 
tries, 

‘The rise of Asian political consciousness. 

Tho future of Japan, China, India, SE Asia, 

The increasing power of the U. K. and the 
rising power of Germany, Above all, the 
increasing economical growth of the USSR. 

Can our position of leadership and superiority 
Gf true) be maintained under the changing 
circumstances? Is being ahead sufficient for 
the physical protection of the U.S. and the U.S. 
way of life? 
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B. What U. S. commitments must be main- 
tained? 


(a) What U.S. forces must exist even if there 
were no overwhelming threat of Soviet ex- 
pansion? What military power must the U.S, 
possess to fulfill its commitments in the U. N. 
and to keep peace in the world, i. e., vis-a-vis, 
China, the Arab states, SE Asia, France, 
Germany, change in Japanese attitudes, weak- 
- ness of India, etc.? In short, what military 
strength and organization is necessary to 
promote the national interest and support 
national policy? 

(b) What military strength could be per- 
mitted to USSR so that it ean fulfill its require- 
ments for self-defense without being a powerful 
threat to its neighbors and to the world? 


C. Problems of the reduction or abolition of 
the stockpile of atomic weapons. 


(a) With the destruction of the stockpile 
and plants for the production of plutonium, 
U*8 and diffusion plants for the enrichment of 
uranium. 

1. Effect on the infant atomic industry. 
The direction of development of nuclear 
power, 

2. Inspection problems, intelligence in gen- 
eral. Technical devices for inspection. 

3. What military capability we would 
have left in peacetime military establish- 
ment and in case of emergency. 

(b) Reduction of weapons but with contin- 
uation of plants for production of fissionable 
material. 


D. Technical problems arising from reduction 
of armaments. 

(a) Purpose and composition of forces for each 
important industry: 

Interest of U. S. A. (continental) 

1. Diminution. of surprise and maximum 
utilization of U. S. natural defenses, wide 
oceans, northern wastes, effective elimina- 
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tion of long-range surprise attack on U.S. by 
aircraft, submarine, and ships and missiles 
carrying large atomic warheads, 

2. Strong defensive power and strategic 
and tactical early warning through radar, 
intelligence, etc. 

3. Retaliatory force in being under proper 
control, 

Interest of U. S. A. (allies and free world) 

1. Protection of Western Europe warning 
systems, neutralized zones. Compositions of 
land armies and tactical air forces, 

2. Outlying possessions and allies, Japan, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 

8. Keep sea lanes and communications 
open and safe. 

4. Mobility and easy transportability. 


(b) Enforcement, inspection, and control: 

To achieve the objectives of D. The reduc- 
tion in armament cannot be on the basis of 
percentages or numerical strength or a formal 
abolition of some weapon such as atomic 
weapons, but must be on the basis of weapon 
systems and the inspection enforcement and 
control will vary with the different weapon 
systems, 

(a) Land armies and armored troops—~- 
straight forward method, 

(b) Navies, ships and submarines—not 
difficult to check, must watch out for 
conversions, 

(c) Aircraft 

1, Ordinary aircraft easy to defend. 

2. High performance at long or short 
range and high speed over 0.8 Mach very 
thoroughly controlled. 

3. Missiles~thorough control even in 
research and development stages. 

4, Atomic Weapons 

Elimination impossible with certainty. 

Massive production difficult with in- 
spection. 

Techniques for detection of diversion, 
hot certain but will diminish surprise. 
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1 August 1955 
| ILI. MEMORANDUM 


IDEAS DEVELOPED IN DISCUSSION RELATING TO D. Z, BECKLER’S LETTER OF 
JUNE 3 ON DISARMAMENT 
Participants: Bronk, Haworth, Fisk, Beckler, and Berkner at meetings of June 30-July 1, 1955. 


A, What are the relative advantages to the free world of control of armaments per se compared 

to the situation as it is and will develop in the absence of control? 

On the side of control: 

1. Are we willing to continue the present great tensions which the threat of almost unlimited 
destruction by nuclear weapons poses to both sides? 

2, Is it possible that the present armament activity will shortly lead us to either a financial 
or a technical situation from which we acquire growing weakness rather than a continuance 
of strength? (Relative strength must be measured in terms of a time scale but our planning 
must not only consider our present situation but the future development of this situation 

in both the political and technical sense.) 

3, von if wo can succeed technologically in retaining our military strength in the game of 
measure and countermeasure, will the economic strain tend to destroy the American ideals 
of freedom and progress that differentiate it from the “isms’’? In other words, even if we 
can afford the necessary uncontrolled arms race in new weapons, will not the pressures 
of the raco destroy our free culture? 

4. Is it possible that negotiation on, and steps toward, disarmament could lead to the 
disintegration of the “Iron Curtain” thereby supplying us with new strength in new direc- 
tions to replaco the advantage of present military strength? 


On the sido of status quo: 

1, Would not any form of control over disarmament tend to diminish our present strength 

vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? 

3, Would not disarmament perpetuate the captivity of the Satellites and endanger Western 

Europe or other strategic areas? 

3, Is not the apparent Russian position evidence of the fact that our military strength is 
having a powerful, persuasive effect in modifying certain of their undesirable ideas, and, 
if so, would it not be unfortunate at the present time to curtail our military activity? 
Tn other words, if wo have them on the run, should we weaken our hand now? 

. Aro wo necessarily going to lose our strength advantage at any time? 
_ Must wo assume that a nuclear war would lead to almost unlimited destruction or can 
technology contain nuclear destruction in the future? 

6, What is the relationship of disarmament to consequent increase in power and influence of 

third parties? 

B. Quite independently of limitations in armaments, the establishment of mutual inspection 
operations may have merit. This could:be an important step toward the ultimate breakdown of 
the Iron Curtain. In particular, an inspection, if it can be devised, which would reveal the onset 
of immediate preparation for a passive blow with nuclear weapons would have the following benelits. 

1. It would greatly diminish the possibility of surprise attack. 

2, It would generally reduce the possibility of widespread armed conflict. 

3, It would induce stability by reducing extent of unfounded suspicions. 


4, It would reduce the need for excessive armament in the face of the unknown, 


on 
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We are under no illusion that inspection could be obtained without some cost tous. But we 
should evaluate cost in terms of gains. 

Inspection and control need not be tied together. It is valuable to think of them separately. 
It would be unwise to agree to a control system based on inspection until we know how to 
make inspection work and can evaluate it. 


C. Basic questions that might be answered by the Science Advisory Committee to aid the 
U. S. Government in assessing, developing and evaluating plans for inspection and control. 


1. What are the relative strengths derived from various combinations of weapons systems in 
relation to different conditions of armaments control. 
{a) Which combinations from our point of view are superior, tolerable, and intolerable? 
(b) What (numerically) would be the effect on U. S. position now and in the future of 
abandoning nuclear weapons? 
(1) altogether 
(2) retain for air defense 
(3) other 
(4) does control necessarily require control of nuclear matter? 
(c) Is inspection of nuclear materials technically feasible? 
(1) What would be precision of estimates? 
(2) What is tolerance in accuracy of estimate? 
(d) Is “inspection” of means of “long-range” delivery technically feasible? 
(1) What would be precision of estimates? 
(2) What is tolerance in accuracy of estimate? 
(e) What kind of inspection of other than nuclear weapons is necessary to make a control 
or disarmament plan feasible; is the necessary inspection technically feasible? 
(1) conventional 
2) B&CW 
(3) other unconventional 
(f) How does one develop and adapt inspection procedures necessary to reveal the de- 
velopment of any unanticipated (or new) type of weapons and weapon systems? 
2. Is a “fail safe” communications system technically possible? 
3. What are the values of inspection and how can we arrange it? 
(a) Assuming the Iron Curtain to be one of the great military weapons of all time. can wa 
evaluate the value of “inspection” as a major means of destroying it? 
(1) intelligence value of inspection U. S. vis-d-vis USSR. 
(2) negation of surprise 
(3) social effects on “climate? 
(These points require amplification.) 
(b) What type of inspection would best, accomplish these ends? 
(c) How could the USSR be induced to join an inspection system that is completely satis- 
factory to us? 
(1) Having evaluated independent values of inspection, what would we be willing to 
trade for it? 
(2) Could inspection be presented with sufficient attractiveness to obtain Soviet 
alliance without undue cost to us? 
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IV, MEMORANDUM 


REPORT OF CAMBRIDGE MEETING ON CONTROL OF ARMS SPONSORED 
BY SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTED 


A two-day meeting was held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 20 and 21, to discuss in a | 
preliminary manner possible technical approaches to the control of arms through an inspection | 


System. 
Those in attendance all or part of the meeting were: 
David Z. Beckler._-..._..._ Science Advisory Committee 
Ivan A. Getting-..--.2- 2 Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
Edmund A. Gullion..-_--_8 Stassen Staff 
Marshall G. Holloway....__._._. Lincoln Laboratory, M. I. T. 
James R. Killian... 2-2 Massachusetts Institute of Technology & SAC 
Edwin H. Land_.___-__2 8 Polaroid Corporation 
Allen Latham, Jr__.-2 8.2 Arthur D. Little, Ine, 
Max IF Millikan.-...--. 80 Institute International Studies, M. I. T, 
Bruce §, Old_--....-...--...... Arthur D. Little, Inc. & SAC 
Emmanuel R. Piore..--. 8 Aveo Manufacturing Company & SAC 
Edward M. Pureell__-.-.-2 20 Howard University 
Hartley Rowe__....-.-2 2 United Fruit Comp any 
Earl P. Stevenson._..-._-.-8 Arthur D. Little, Ine. 
Roger S, Warner....-._-.-. Cambridge Corporation 
William Webster... 222 New England Power Company 
Jerrold R. Zacharias_.-_-.-._ | Massachusetts Institute of Technology & SAC 


At the outset it was generally agreed: 

1. The major Soviet strategic throat was its capability of launching a surprise attack, Thus, 
the major purpose of an inspection system must be aimed at detecting and blunting any such move 
by the Soviet. 

2. Massive buildup of army and navy forces could probably bo detected by inspection of 
depots, combat supply points, and naval bases as long as ninety days before an attack. 

3. SAC inspection is an en tirely different situation, since its dedicated purpose and its opera- 
tious are aimed at maintaining a constant capability of surprise attack or instant retaliation, 

Therefore, the majority of the timo was spent in discussing means of inspection to prevent 


surprise air attack, 


‘The general conclusions reached and observations made were: 


1. A limited inspection system can bo devised which will increase the probability of dotecting 
hostile intentions two to twenty-four hours before the launching of a surprise air attack, Detection 
of hostile intentions as long as ninety days prior to such an attack would requive cortain limitations 
in armaments which would probably have to be violated in order to build up @ surprise capability, 


Some Elements of Short-Term Detection 


a. Observers at Large Air Bases, An inspection system limited to this alone would provide 
little or. no warning of a surprise attack. However, it would have intelligence and other 
values as an important step in international inspection. 
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b. Right to Unlimited Scheduled Overflight, This is essential to any inspection system for 
minimizing surprise attack going beyond paragraph @ above. Such overflight would he 
carried out in an inspected, identified international plane. 

c. Inspection of Long-range Atreraft Traffic. A system of scheduled flight plans for all 
long-range aircraft, commercial, tankers or SAC bomber practice flights, and a reporting and 
tracking system would be required to account for long-range aircraft in order to detect devia- 
tions and possible hostile intentions. Electronic beacons might be devised to assist in the 
accounting. Limitations of total number of bombers in the air may be required. 

d. Inspection of Payload. Detection of the marrying of weapons to airplanes is one of the 
big inspection problems. All long-range aircraft would have to be inspected, especially for 


nuclear weapons. This would be valuable despite the possibility of concealed Weapons and. 


secret staging bases. 

e, Observers at Delivery Vehicle Production Centers. This would make available production 
figures and minimize the possibility of clandestine modification of aircraft. 

f. Reliable “Fail Safe’? Communications. This is a problem of authentication as well as 
communication. Cryptographic means of identification as well as arrangements for inspectors 
and their location require study. 

g. Inspection and Control of Nuclear Materials and Weapons. Inspection and control 
sufficient to keep illegal diversions to within the accuracy of normal accountability (See con- 
clusion 2,). The importance of limited inspection will increase with time as the USSR 
approaches nuclear and delivery parity with the U.S, Although such inspection cen reduce 
both the possibility and probability of surprise attack, it cannot be relied upon to the exclusion 
of tactical warning devices. It can be importantly supplemented by unilateral intelligence 
activities. We cannot afford to pay a high price for one- to two-day warning (as by giving up 
European bases). Although these inspections and controls can be circumvented or spoofed, 
they may introduce such uncertainties into Soviet planning as to discourage the launching of a 
global war. 

To be effective the inspection indicated above would have to be extended to the entire 


Soviet bloc. It would require hundreds of U.S, nationals; although, representatives of neutral — 


nations could also be used. 

Although a surprise attack could be mounted without detectable activity in the army and 
navy, such activity might precede an attack. In any case, the posting of inspectors at central 
points involving these services would be useful as a source of intelligence for us and a restriction 
on Russian preparations to follow up a surprise attack. 


2, Any inspection system involving inspection of fissionable materials production should be 
based on the assumption that a certain small percentage of the total production (about one to 
three percent) cannot be accounted for and could be secretly diverted to illegal uses. 

However, an inspection system capable of accounting for fissionable materials down to even 
a few percent would be highly worthwhile in refining our estimates of USSR production and would 
be essential to control and/or inspection of the distribution of fissionable materials for weapons use. 

This conclusion assumes that clandestine nuclear production facilities in the USSR and her 
satellites would be detectable through inspection. The quantity of fissionable matorials which 
could be diverted over the next five years without detection could be sufficient for some ten to 
one hundred weapons, including thermonuclear. If our retaliatory power is decreased or con- 
centrated on few bases during this period, the diverted weapons could decisively cripple our 
retaliatory power if not our population and industry. 
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To the above estimate of unaccountable material must be added the irreducible error in 
2counting for past production of fissionable materials. 

Tt follows that there can be no absolute safety in inspecting and controlling fissionable mate- 
als production per se; although, such inspection would complicate preparations and plans for a 
uxrprise attack and would restrict the number of weapons available for delivery. The danger 
7OomM such secreted material can be substantially reduced through control and/or inspection of 
ix delivery systems coupled with strengthening the defensive systems of the countries involved. 
“ris is a point the Science Advisory Committee will have to consider further. 


8, We do not believe that the dangors of secret diversion of weapons materials are such as 
oO require a cessation of the production of fissionable materials. ‘This would seriously stall the 
1leveloping nuclear power industry. Some compromise with the State Department moratorium. 
dea might bo possible by continuing U-235 but halting Pu-239 production, as there is ab present 
ao power use for plutonium. Continued production coupled with a reasonable inspection and 
sontrol system over production and delivery could minimize the dangers attendant to continued 
production of fissionable materials. 

It is worth investigating the possibility that inspection and control of the flow of fissionable 
material could be facilitated through the addition of a long half-life radioisotope which could signal 
the presence of fissionable material to an inspector in the vicinity who is equipped with a radiation 
cletaction device. 


4, Control of one delivery system may convert other uncontrolled delivery systems from 
secondary to primary threats due to the transfer of energies of the secret aggressor. Restrictions 
on aircraft delivery would require special attention to the detection and possible control of clan- 
dlestine delivery within the U. §,, delivery by ships and submarines, and the use of biological, chemical, 
sund radiological warfare. 


5. In addition to proposing inspection arrangements for lessening the possibility of a surprise 
attack, consideration should be given to the following actions which, if necessary, could be taken 
sipart from inspection of air delivery capabilities. All of these actions would necessarily require 
srorification through specialized types of inspection and would be implemented in progressive 
phases. This could be preceded by general discussions with the USSR on types of activities and 
plants which require inspection: 

a, Open nuclear power plants to the public, disclosing total capacity and fuel. 

-. Disclosure of size of nuclear stockpile, 

c. Disclosure of numbers of aireraft. 

d, Nonproduction of high supersonic aircraft. 

e. Nonproduction of intercontinental and other strategic missiles and limitation of test 
facilities. — 

Since this weapon and the aircraft of paragraph 6 are not yet in existence, and there is a good 

chance of detection in numbers, there might be advantage to the U. S. in proposing nonprodue- 

tion at this time. 

f. Nonproduction of bacteriological warfare agents. 
This could have unique good will value and provide a basis for cooperation in the life sciences. 
Anticrop agents would not be included in this prohibition. BW might be a good guinea pig 


area in which to initiate international inspection. 


6, Inspestion and control should not extend to research and development of new weapons 
This-limitation is necessary to avoid the technological surprise and lead-time which might benefit: 
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the country which carried on clandestine research and development in violation of a control 
agreement. . 

7. In assessing schemes for inspection and control of armaments and related activities, em- 
phasis should be placed in the over-all probability of success in detection indications of hostile 
intent rather than on absolute reliability in every step of inspection and control. ven though 
the chances of deception and evasion in any given step may be ninety percent, 2 chain of five such 
steps would have an over-all probability of success of less than sixty percent. Secondly, the im- 
spection plans must be measured against our present knowledge of the USSR rather than solely 
on the basis of what information would be ideally required. Third, the plans must be evaluated 
against the 1960 conditions of nuclear and delivery equality rather than against our fading weapons 
superiority, 

Any presently conceived system of inspection and control can be circumvented to a dangerous 
degree by massive deception practiced by a vast country with a totalitarian government. Thero- 
fore, it is highly important that the U.S. not place confidence in any inspection and control systom 
at the expense of maximum military preparedness under the agreements and of constant national 
alertness. 


8. Inspection of indicators of national productive capacity such as, the steel, petroloum, 
aluminum, power, coal, etc., industries, is not a promising avenue for detection of hostile intentions. 
The USSR has already in being an industry capable of supporting a war. Such an inspection of 
China would be more to the point. ' Oe a Se 

There was some difference of opinion as to whether the U. S. in spending twelve percent of GNP 
for arms was thereby keeping inordinate pressure on the USSR to the extent that the USSR is 
talking peace to gain relief, or whether the U. S. current arms spending is moro to be considorad a 
drain on our progress in our world-wide fight against Communism. ; 


9. There was a plea that the Science Advisory Committee try to set down what it considered 
to be the ideal control of arms system. Then one might be able to tailor properly an effective 
inspection system. In general, one could consider as a bare outline for the ideal caso: 

a. Strong national defensive capability with limited inspection, Make attack obviously 
unprofitable, 

b. Limited offensive retaliatory capability with full inspection. 

c. Brush fires to be handled by a.UN Brigado. 


Bruen 8, Oxp, August 8, 1966. 
Distribution: Members and Consultants, SAC Attendants at Cambridge Meeting as listed 
on Page I. 


Executive Orrcy or THe Presippyy 
Orricn or Durnnsa Mosinizatron 
Y. MEMORANDUM Wasninearon 26, July 82, 1966 
MEMoranpum For Memsers Screncr Apvisory Commirren 
Supsect: Washington Seminar on Inspection and Control of Armaments 


Tn accordance with the wishes of the Science Advisory Committes, an informal discussion on 
Inspection and control of armaments was held on July 11 and 12, 1965, The following persons 
participated in this discussion, full or part-time: David Z, Beckler, Ralph Clark, Hugh L, Dryden, 
Captain Donald W, Gladney (Mr. Stassen’s office), Colonel A, J. Goodpaster, Lawrence J, Hender- 
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son, Jr., Ellis A. Johnson, Stefan T. Possony, Herbert Scoville, Jr., William Shockley, Merle A. 
Tuve, and Alan T. Waterman. 
A summary of the opinions expressed is enclosed, This summary has been checked with 
selected members of this group, but it has not been possible to circulate it to all who were present. 
Davm Z, Brcxunr, 
Executive Officer, 
Science Advisory Committee, 
ODM-12733 
VI. SUMMARY OF VIEWS 


AD HOC GROUP ON INSPECTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS MEETINGS IN 
OFFICE OF THE ODM SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTER, July 11 and 12, 1955 


1, The development of multimegaton thermonuclear weapons and long-range aircraft have 
greatly increased the risk of a surprise attack, Fifty to ono hundred woll-placed bombs on U. §. 
targets would at least offcctively cripple if not defoat this country. 

2, An inspection system could somewhat ineroase tho probability of warning and reduce tho 
risk of surpriso attack. Thore is no practical inspection system which can assure warning. I=ven 
though unreliable from a warning standpoint, the experimental, intelligence and psychological 
value of inspection would be highly advantageous to tho U.S. Accoptanco of an inspection system 
requires considerable build-up of our defonso posture, including non-military defenses, Strong 
measures would need to be takon to bo sure other intolligonco activities were improved and 
strengthened. : 

8. Although the group was possimistic that both a reliablo and mutually acceptable inspection 
system could bg devised, it felt that tho potential importance of doveloping such a systom justifics 
serious study. 

4, Three levels of armaments require furthor study in terms of the risks of surprise attack and 
its probable consequences (a) the uncontrolled armaments race, (b) intermediate levels of disarma- 
ment, and (c) very low lovels of armamont, Tt was agresd that lovol (a) would be unstable because 
the groat destructive power possessed by both sides might lead to an irrational decision to attack 
because of a temporary technological advantage accruing to the aggressor nation, Level (b) would 
likewise be unstable because tho possibility of decoption and the availability of reliable information 
on relative capabilities would make a favorable outcome probabilistic for the U.8. Level (c) would 
require some means of noutralizing the manpowor of the USSR with hor advantage of intorior lincs 
of communication. 

§, The group folt a need for a more procise quantitative ostimate of the degroe of accuracy 
required in estimating violations of an inspection system in terma of capabilities for surprise attack, 

6. Several suggestions wore made for limited inspection possibilities to determine what is 
required for adequate inspection and warning timo and to develop techniques for more general 
inspection arrangoments, 

a, Experimentation within the U.S. employing U.S. nationals to inspoct SAC operations, and 
U.S. industry. 

b. U. S.-USSR inspection of o specific weapons systom, 6. g., stratogic air forces, 

ce. U. S.-USSR inspection of agreed upon selected goographical areas within each country, 

7. A briof examination of possible combinations of inspection and controls to facilitate inspec- 
tion (as contrasted with limitations) did not disclose any schome which could not easily bo circum- 
vented by a determined onemy to provent warning during the interval required to launch a surprise 
attack, Further, any inspection scheme must consider the possibility that weapons, troops, ma- 
teriel and production could be concealed in China or the Sovict Bloc, 
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8. There was agreement that a tight inspection system for fissionable material production 
would be unrealistic because of the manifold possibilities of diversion, and that controls over de- 
livery vehicles were more practicable than over nuclear production. 

9. However, there was lack of agreement on the need for inspection and control of nuclear 
production, One view rejected nuclear inspection and control as impractical and mislending, 
Another view was that the stockpiling of nuclear weapons should be limited to a large but limited 
number (such as 500) whereby expected errors in inspection would not be dangerous, but total 
destruction in the event of global war could be somewhat restricted as compared with unlimited 
stockpiling (thousands of atomic weapons). 

10. An inspection and control arrangement must be time-phased to accommodate changes in 
weapons systems (as in going from long-range aircraft to the ICBM). 

11. There is no basis for hope in being able to control the design or performance characteristics 
of weapons systems or to outlaw weapons because of the possibilities of designing around and 
circumventing such restrictions. The psychological advantages of outlawing large-scale fallout 
through agreements to control the employment of thermonuclear weapons requires study, 

12. A possible alternative to control of arms is to balance military power such as by promoting 
atomic capabilities on the part of other nations including neutrals. 


VII. COPY OF LETTER 


Cc Tas RAND Corporation C 
8) 1626 Eye Street, N. W. O 
P Wasuinaton 6, D. C, LP 
Y b's 

August 11, 1966 
WL-~1054 

Mr. Davip Z. Beckter 

Executive Officer 


Science Advisory Committee 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Executive Office of the President 
Wasuincron 25, D. C. ; " 
Dear Dave: 
Pursuant to your suggestion, I have written Dr. DuBridge and enclose a copy of my letter for 
your information. 
With respect to the summary report you prepared, which I think is excellent, I have only 
two comments: 
: 1. Concerning the second paragraph, which discusses the advantages to the U. 8. of inspection : 
H should like to Point out that there may be hidden disadvantages to us which have perhaps not 
een fully examined, It is by no means clear to me that I would want, for example, to agies to 
mutual een of SAC and SUSAC bases, even though we know very little about the outward 
alin 3 ier - they know a great deal about SAC. This involves operational and political 
! Msiderations In an important way, not simply the questi i i i 
Base think this is a fairly important point: i Mpee oer ig ita 
» With respect to the paragraph on the three levels of 00 8 
: armament, I would not be too sure that 
the high a would be unstable because of temporary technological advantage on the part of tho 
ieee t may well be unstable for other reasons, but I doubt that Soviet policy makers at a 
go level would initiate an attack, say, because they had an ICBM and we didn’t and had no. 
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clefense against it. It is too risky from the operational standpoint to tely on this kind of thing in 
the case of a really serious policy decision. Besides, I don’t see the relation between level of arma- 
ment and technological advantage, Wouldn't the latter be more important in the case of lower 
levels of armament? 

I hope I was able to be of some help and appreciate the fine job you did in preparing the 
summary. 

Best regards, 


Sincerely, 
(s) Larry 
L. J. Henpurson, Jr. 
Attachment Associate Director. 
VII. COPY OF LETTER 
C Tus RAND Corporation C 
Oo 1625 Eye Street, N. W. oO 
P Wasuinaton 6, D. C. P 


Y ; 
August 11, 1966 
WL-1053 

Dr, L. A. DuBriven 

STeience Advisory Committee 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

i@zecutive Office of the President 

Wrasuineron 26, D.C. © 

Daar Lun: 

As you may know, Dave Beckler asked me to join with Hugh Dryden, Alan Waterman, and 
Merle Tuve, among others, in a session held here in July on the subject of the control of armamenis, 
for the purpose of possible assistance to your Committee. Dave tells me the summary report of 

‘our meetings is being made available to your Committee, and when I told him that I had some 
additional notions which might possibly be of assistance in your deliberations, he suggested that 
I write to you, 

I should first like to say that this letter is purely an expression of my personal views and is 
being submitted solely in the hope that it may possibly call the attention of your Committee to 
some aspects of the problems you are considering which may not otherwise have been brought to 
light. I certainly have no specific proposals to make nor even any suggestions as to solutions of 
tihe very complex and difficult problems involved. However, the general matter of control of 
armaments and inspection appears to me to be so critically linked to the security of the free world 
that I felt impelled to set down some of my thoughts, however ill-considered, in the hope that 
I might perhaps contribute something, 


DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament, or limitation on armament, seems to me to be a subject on which there are in 
some quarters a good many misconceptions. Most of us have perhaps been conditioned to belicve 
that limitation or reduction of armaments is something to be desired in itself. It is not at all clear 
to me that this is necessarily so. For present purposes, let us assume that what we really wish is 
to avoid war or at least a cataclysmic war. We might say then that this is the end, and disarma- 
ment simply one conceivable means to this end. Disarmament: or control of armaments is, not 
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therefore an end in itself. It is conceivable, in fact even quite possible, that means other than 
disarmament may be preferred. Until recently this has been the position of our government since 
the Korean war. ; bhi ; i 

It seems to me, therefore, that we should examine the control of armaments objectively in 
terms of probable pay-off and cost in comparison with other means to the same end, Perhaps 
an analogy is the local police force. Here the end is the reduction or control of crime, Tho 
reduction of the police force is not an end in itself, although if the end can be achieved while af the j 
same time reducing the police force without adding other burdens upon the community, then 
sometimes the reduction of the police force might be justified. However, in practice such instances 
appear to be rather rare. i 

Considering the end of avoiding or reducing the probability of a catastrophic war and looking 
at control of armaments as a means to this end, we then must determine how We can got the sume 
or better protection against the probability of war, at a lower cost, while disarming. If this condi- 
tion could be achieved, then disarmament might appear desirable. However, there are cortain 
facts of life which we must face. In the first place, in the opinion of many responsible peoplo, 
our protection is now inadequate. Our present and planned military capability does not look 
very impressive in the light of the growing Soviet atomic stockpile, long-range Air Force capability, 
and missile development programs. It might, therofore, well be argued that oven our present 
armament program is grossly inadequate to achieve the protection we require, - | 

A second problem is that in the atomic and thermonuclear cra, as opposed to carlier eras, 
where mobilization and leisurely preparation after the outbreak of war were possible, reduction 
or control of armaments would almost certainly have to be supplemented by other measures such 
as passive defense, dispersal and hardening of our remaining forces, etc. Theso additional meas- 
ures might in fact cost as much as a higher armament level and might not necessarily give us as ; 
much protection. This, I am afraid, is a point which has not been adequately considered by those | 
who see in disarmament a step toward reduction in governmont expenditures, Furthermore, we q 
all know how difficult it is to persuade people to take the kind of supplementary action required q 
to maintain our safety at even the present level. Measures looking to the reduction of vulnera- 
bility in our military are woefully slow of adoption and certainly our civil defense program has 
not been outstandingly successful. If the political or other considerations which have caused thos { 
programs to lag are of a permanent or seimipermanent naturo (i. &,, We just won’t make up our ' 
minds to do these things) then disarmament or control of armaments might in fact be suicide from 
& practical standpoint. 

One aspect of control of armaments which has perhaps not received as much considoration as 
it should relates to the relative ratios of types of armament or weapons systems. This is of course 
a familiar problem when put in terms of USSR manpower vs. U. §. air-atomic technology, but it is 
more complex than this and should probably receive considerable study. Clearly the Seviets 
have studied it or they would not have come out with tho rather specific proposals they have mada, 

As a corollary, much is said nowadays about the higher probability of periphoral or limited 
war vs. total war. It seems quite conceivable that some forms of control or limitation on arma- : 
ments which might appear desirable from the standpoint of total war could be very undesirable 4 
in terms of the free world’s capability to deter, or, if necessary, wage limited or peripheral wars. 


INSPECTION | 


In looking at the inspection problem, which perhaps can best be considered separately from q 
the disarmament problem, one is struck by the fact that here also the Soviets seem to have a | 
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notion of what they want which is more concrete than any we have officially adopted. I under- 
stand that Charlie Lauritsen has suggested that a careful analysis be made of the Soviet proposals 
in an attempt to determine what it is they want or expect to learn from their inspection in the U. S. 
This would appear to be an extremely desirable study to have made. I am not at all sure that we 
know what it is we want to know about the Russians. This should certainly be given very careful 
study in terms not only of objectives but of feasibility and reliability. 

In looking at USSR inspection in the U.S., I think we perhaps tend to exaggerate Soviet knowl- 
edge of our true operational capabilities. Undoubtedly, they have much better intelligence con- 
cerning us than we do concerning them. On the other hand, the confidence they can place in 
the information they have may be low enough so their doubts greatly restrict their freedom of 
decision. I submit that it is eminently desirable for us to avoid any reduction in these doubts, 
for reasons which I shall not go into here but which I shall be glad to discuss with you at any 
time. Outward appearances, oven on a fairly detailed basis, are very different from a real and 
accurate knowledge of true capabilities. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Thore is a brief suggestion in the summary report of our mectings here in Washington relat- 
ing to the balance of military power, This has to do with the possibility of changing the bi-polar 
world, ab least in military terms, to a multi-polar one. This is an extremely complicated and 
difficult problem but perhaps should be studied much more carefully than it has been, There are 
a variety of possibilities. 

Even if wo took no action, the U. K. and almost certainly some other European nations will 
acquire an air-atomic military capability before too long. There are things we could do about 
this natural growth. We could accelerate it by support of various kinds or we could, conceivably, 
actually create an atomic capability on the part of our allies, or even neutrals, such as India. 
Perhaps the oxistence of multiple atomic capability would not be an unmixed blessing; on the 
other hand, it might reduce the confidence of the Soviets that they could achieve all their objec- 
tives by a massive blow against one nation, such as the U.S. It seems to me that this is an area 
which requires searching examination. 

There is one aspect of disarmament which might be mentioned here as it is related to the 
question of multi-polar capability. Some armament control schemes which might look attractive 
to us or be in our interest might not be in the interost, say, of the U. K., because of the difference 
in the state of their atomic or military programs. Presumably such angles are being considered 
by the U. S., bué there has been very little mention of them to my knowledge. 

I am afraid this is a rather disjointed and fragmentary letter, but I hope it may perhaps 
contribute to your discussions in a small way. 

With bost regards, 

Sincerely, 
/s/ LARRY 
L. J. Henvpergon, Jr. 
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Paper 14 


Thresholds of Armament Effort — 
U.S. and U.S.S. R. 


Originator: Stacy May 
Critic: George A. Lincoln 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the possibilities of increasing the volume of armament 
production to a point where there would be a good prospect of straining the Soviet economy to 
the breaking point by inducing a competitive effort beyond that which its economy could support. 


I. CURRENT U. S. AND USSR COMPARI- 
SIONS—TOTAL ECONOMIC OUTPUT 
AND MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Perspective upon the question at issue is 
furnished by comparing the rough magnitudes 
of the two economies and their respective 
military expenditure commitments, 


The United States 


1. The Gross National Product of the 
United States is currently about $385 billion. 

2. Our total military outlays are of the order 
of $40 billion, or between 10 and 11 percent of 
the GNP, 

3, Our annual expenditures on military hard 
goods amount to somowhat less than one-half 
of our total defense outlays, 


The USSR 


1, Tho Gross National Product of the USSR 
is estimated at around $125 billion, or about 
one-third that of the U. S. 

2, Its total military outlays are estimated at 
something over $20 billion, or 16 to 18 percent 
of the GNP. 

3, Its annual production of military hard 
goods is estimated at around $10 billion. 


(185) 


Comparison of the Two 


In proportion to the size of its economy, the 
USSR is spending about 50 percent more than 
we are for military expenditures as a whole 
and for the sub-category of military hard goods, 
although the absolute amount of the expend- 
itures in each case is only one-half as large as 
ours. 

The latter statement, taken at face value, is 
apt to lead to erroneous conclusions, for: 

a, With only about half of the “soft item” 
expenditures of the United States, the USSR 
supports far larger military contingents than 
we do. Among the factors that make this 
possible are their far lower pay and sub- 
sistence scales and their comparatively large 
concentration of military personnel grades in 
the lower rank and pay brackets. 

b. Similarly, in the matter of military 
hard goods production, the USSR appears 
to get a larger quantitative return than is 
indicated by expenditure figures of currencies 
theoretically reduced to a common base. 
Intelligence estimates of comparative arma- 
ment production seem to indicate a Soviet 
production roughly comparable in over-all 
magnitude to ours, although the comparison 
is admittedly difficult because of wide dis- 
crepancies that fall one one side or the other 
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in various weapon categories, and of qualita- 

tive differences that are hard to appraise. 

Seemingly, a much greater degree of stand- 

ardization in a variety of major weapon 

types on the part of the USSR is an important 
factor in producing this result. 

At any rate, upon the basis of prevailing 
practices and methods of comparing expendi- 
tures in the two currencies, it is reasonable to 
assume that the USSR could match an ex~ 
pansion in our overall military outlays at half 
the cost represented in our budget. It is not 
so clear that this would hold true for a matching 
of military hard goods expenditures alone, 
particularly if such matching were called for 
upon a selective basis. In a number of fields, 
such as electronic equipment, the ratio of 
Soviet expenditures to American seems to work 
out much closer to a 1-to-1 ratio. Comparatively 
large capital equipment expenditures on the 
Soviet side might also be involved. 


II. THE SOVIET BREAKING POINT 


How large an expansion of military effort 
could the USSR economy support? It is 
logical to start from this end, since the U. §, 
economy, without reference to internal or 
external political considerations, is clearly 
capable of supporting a greatly augmented 
military program, 

Intelligence estimates indicate that, again 
measured in purely economic terms, the USSR 
could mobilize without collapse as much as 40 
percent of her total annual production for 
military outlays in a cold war setting, and per- 
haps as much as 60 percent under all-out war 
conditions. 

If this appraisal is accurate, the USSR could 
support total military outlays of a $50 billion 
dimension without intolerable economic strains if 
. the competitive pressure were deemed to de- 
mand it. ‘That would mean a multiplication of 
her present military outlays by two and one- 
half times. 

Upon the basis of existing U. S-USSR 
expenditure ratios of something like 2 to 1, it 
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would take a $60 billion dollar increase in total 
U. S. military outlays to invoke this Soviet 
competitive response. Since a U. S. expansion 
of anything like that dimension is far beyond 
the range of practical acceptance in the present 
domestic and Free World political context, the 
concept set forth for exploration in this paper 
appears definitely unpromising, at least if the 
challenge is offered through an over-all military 
outlays approach. 

But the prospect of inducing strains in the 
Soviet economy appears less fanciful if the 
competition is visualized as one that focuses 
sharply upon selective military hard goods fields. 
If, for example, the United States were able to 
achieve a substantial developmental break- 
through in major weapons of offense, such as 
intercontinental guided missiles, and were 
willing to devote considerable additional sums 
to their production, there would assuredly be a 
considerable pressure upon the USSR to answer 
the challenge. 

The same result might be obtained by o 
United States breakthrough in defensive weap- 
ons—particularly in weapons that assured us 
of substantial immunity from enemy bombs 
delivered by manned aircraft at a time when 
the USSR still was vulnerable to our delivery 
potential and had not yet developed a massive 
capacity for guided missile attack upon us. 
Obviously, any breakthrough that would give 
us precedence in establishing additionally 
effective protection against guided missile 
attack would be of even greater significance. 

It is by no means clear that the USSR could 
expand its output of military hard goods by. 
anything like 2% times (to a $26 billion level} 
inashort period. A recent appraisal estimated 
that Russian military hard goods production 
at its $10 billion level mortgaged approximately 
one-third of her $30 billion per year metal 
working industry capacity. By contrast, the 
U. S. military hard goods production absorbed 
less than 15 percent of our capacity in the 
same field, The requirement of matching an 
additional $8 or $10 billion expansion of hard 
military output would probably cause consid- 
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erable internal readjustment of Soviet internal 
arrangements that might induce embarrassing 
if not untenable strain, if it were of a type that 
called for Russian expenditures somewhat com- 
parable to ours. 

The optimism of the preceding paragraph 
should be qualified, however, by a number of 
considerations, 

It would take a developmental breakthrough 
of genuine strategic importance to offer sub- 
stantial assurance of sufficient pressure to re- 
quire a Soviet response in kind. 

There are a number of visualizable develop- 
ments of this nature that mighé logically call 
for a diversion of current expenditures on cither 
sido, the substitution of new weapon production 
for that of weapons currently manufactured, 
rathor than a net addition to output or ex- 
penditures, 

The speed with which the USSR would feel 
called upon to respond is problematical ab best, 
Tn substanee, sho is in the enviable position of 
having control of tho trigger, She can be rea- 
sonably cortain that, unless she overtly forces 
the issue, wo will not aggressively abtack even 
though the advantage rests with us. Wo can 
have no such assurance. Therefore, although 
such a development as has been premised would 
undoubtedly evoke a response, the tempo of 
such response could be importantly of Russia’s 
choosing. The pace could be timed to fall 
within the limits of accommodatable internal 
adjustmont. 

Unilateral action on the part of tho United 
States bo considerably step up its military ox- 
penditures would meet with formidable internal, 
allied, and noutralist opposition, ‘The net po- 
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litical consequences of such repercussions, and 
their Communist exploitation, would have to 
be carefully weighed. However, it should be 
noted that increased U. 8, military expenditures 
of the type outlined in section II above, could 
be rationalized as having a purely defensive 
connotation, even though in fact they could 
alter the entire balance of massive offensive 
potential as a deterrent force. Expenditures 
for ‘‘defense’’ could probably be increased with 
a minimum of political repercussions. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


1. On balance, it does not appear that the 
concept put forth at the beginning of this 
paper holds sufficient promise at the present 
juncture to warrant high precedence in our 
current strategy, 

2. Time and a change in political climate 
could radically alter the appraisal, 

8. The potentials of the idea, particularly in 
its selected application as suggested, are worthy 
of intensive study against a time when the 
approach may have greater applicability than 
now. 

4, Meanwhile, it is significant that our most 
hopeful means for inducing at least embarrass- 
ing strain in the Soviet economy would seem 
to lie in the area of radically increased expendi- 
tures for new weapons relating to delivery and 
defense against delivery of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, A breakthrough in either of these fields 
would be of crucial importance upon solely 
strategic considerations, It has the added 
virtue of offering the type of production com- 
petition that is comparatively most costly for 
the USSR to match, 
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Paper 15 


Psychological and Pressure Aspects of 
Negotiations with the USSR 


Originator: Henry A. Kissinger 


Critic: Stefan Possony 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The scrics of negotiations which started with 
the Geneva summit conference are forcing the 
U. 8. to examine again its diplomatic and 
Psychological posture, to assess the nature of 
tho process in which wo are engaged, and to 
determine the means to deal with its pitfalls. 

Perhaps the best way to approach an undar- 
standing of current negotiations is to compare 
them with their counterparts during the hoy- 
day of “sceret diplomacy” in the nineteenth 
century. At that time negotiations played a 
determinate role: to delimit the area of at- 
tainable agreement and to find formulae to 
reconcile divergent points of view. Because 
no power considered the existence of another 
as a threat to its own survival the penalty of 
diplomatic defeat was tho loss of a tactical 
position and not national catastrophe. And 
because tho risks were smaller, no power folt it 
necessary to maintain force levels of a magni- 
tude which required intensive preparations of 
public opinion, either domestic or allied. ‘The 
flexibility of diplomacy was, therefore, much 
greater than in an ora of imminent nuclear 
destruction, In framing his proposals, tho 
diplomat was moro independent of domestic 
support and for reasons which can bo sum- 
marized in those propositions: (1) no gov- 
ernment atiacked the domestic structure of any 
other state; (2) the demands on the population 
cither in peace or in war were relatively 
negligible, 
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Nothing could be more different from the 
situation today. We are confronted by a 
power which for over a generation has claimed 
for its nation both exclusiveness and uni- 
versality of social justice; which has based its 
domestic control apparatus on the myth df a 
permanentiy hostile outside world; and which is 
building a nuclear capacity to inflict catas- 
trophic blows on the U. S, In these cireum- 
stances the whole pattern of international 
relations is transformed. In the face of sub- 
version by the Cominform the freedom of 
action of many governments is being circum- 
scribed. In the face of the demands of the 
technological race the U. S. Government must 
fight a war on three fronts: domestically, to 
generate enough support to build the force- 
levels without which we cannot negotiate; 
toward our allies, in order not to trade whatever 
freedom of action remains to their governments; 
and toward the Soviet Bloc, to prevent its 
splitting the U. S. system of alliances or to 
expand its sphere even further. In this manner, 
“normal” diplomatic relations have changed 
their meaning. What is at issue is no longer the 
adjustment of local disputes between pro- 
tagonists agreed on a basic framework, but the 
basic framework itself. Diplomatic confer- 
ences become sounding boards which attempt 
to harmonize conflicting considerations: the 
possibility of continuing a domestic consensus 
and the relationship of the U. S. to its allies 
while determining the area of possible agreement 
with the USSR. 
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All this is another way of saying that the 
predominant aspect of the new diplomacy 
is its psychological dimension. If the U.S. in 
the process of attempting to establish a better 
atmosphere lulls its own people into a false 
sense of security it may paralyze itself in the 
next round of negotiations. If in order to hold 
allies in line the U. S. appeals to its most de- 
featist elements, it may gain a propaganda 
victory but erode the basis for any decisive 
action that may prove necessary. If a detente 
is achieved in Europe it may remove the only 
incentive of our European allies to support 
us in case of & crisis in Asia. The more the 
Soviets succeed in giving the impression that 
there exists a “third alternative” in the con- 
test between the U.S. and the USSR the more 
difficult our coalition effort becomes. 

And the psychological element is no less true 
vis-a-vis the USSR. Let us assume one of 
two motives behind recent Soviet maneuvers: 


{a) that the USSR sincerely desires an accom-. 


modation with the U.S. or (b) that it is simply 
playing for time until its nuclear capacity is 
more nearly commensurable with that of the 
U. S. and until the constellation of forces in 
the non-Communist world becomes more fav- 
orable, It is true that in case of eventuality 
(a) an intransigeant U. S. attitude may lead 
in turn to a hardening of the Soviet stand, 
(This is so only within limits as will be discussed 
below.) But is it no less true that a too rapid 
surrender to Soviet blandishments may give 
the USSR all the advantages of course (a) 
and still retain for the USSR the capabilities 
of course (b), i. e., it will still give the Soviets 
the option of executing an about-face when it 
serves their purpose. Everything therefore 
depends on projecting to the Soviet leaders a 
correct picture of U. S. determination: if they 
are sincere, in order not to mislead them into 
believing that a real accommodation can be 
purchased by ® change of tone alone; and if 
they are playing for time, in order not to allow 
them to buy it cheaply. In short, it is to the 
U. S. interest to strengthen those forces in 
the USSR not willing to risk everything for 
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the sake of expansion but to do so in a manner 
which neither disintegrates domestic U. 8S. 
support for a firm policy nor undermines allied 
relationships. 

The real difficulty with the above observa- 
tions arises from applying them to conerete 
situations, particularly if one inquires into the 
psychological potential available to achieve 
American objectives. There is no doubt that 
the desire for peace is the predominant trond 
in the public opinion of all the countries of the 
world including the Soviet Bloc. It is the 
attitude which must be used to legitimize any 
U.S. policy. The USSR has so far been most 
skillful in utilizing it in two ways: (e) By 
talking about peace, in general, it has given 
the impression that tho outstanding disputes 
are minor and that the achievement of peace 
depends largely on a change of tone; (b) By 
focusing on security problems, such as German 
rearmament, the USSR has placed itself in the 
position of being throatened and has put the 
onus for reassuring it on the West. 

Both tactics are eminently to the Soviot 
advantage. While the concept of peace is 
identified with the ease of international inter- 
course it will be relatively simple for tho USSR 
to play for time and to prolong negotiations as 
long as it suits its purpose to negotiate, ‘Tho 
more the Soviet Bloc is permitted to capitalize 
on gestures which cost it nothing, such as visits 
of Soviet farm delegations or releasing illegally 
imprisoned U. S. citizens, the more difficult it 
will prove to get popular support for the levol 
of armament expenditure which brought the 
USSR to the conference table in the first place. 
The more prolonged the discussions about 
threats to Soviet security, the more difficult 
will it prove to return to the real security prob- 
lem: the disproportion in conventional military 
strength and the presence of Soviet troops in 
the conter of the European continent. In the 
process unless the U. 8. is vigilant it may be 
forgotten that no peace is permanent which 
does not take into account the nature of power 
relationships. Stability is not achioved only 
by conciliatory words—at loast no statesman 
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can gamble the survival of his charge on words 
alone particularly under conditions of modern 
nuclear capabilities. This is all the more true 
when confronted by a power priding itself on 
its assessment of “objective” factors to which 
professions of good faith unrelated to power 
factors will seem caused either by hypocrisy 
or stupidity, 

If this is true, the U. S. has the following 
tasks in the present negotiations: (a) to main- 
tain within the U. S. the domestic support for 
@ continuation of a firm policy; (b) to reduce 
the Soviet peace offensive to concrete terms as 
quickly as possible; (c) to announce a program 
which captures the universal desire for peace 
while leaving no doubt that peace can only be 
achieved through a series of concrete adjust- 
ments; (d) to announce a program which ap- 
peals to the general desire for economic ad- 
vancement in the underdeveloped countries; 
(e) not to permit the present negotiations to 
be conducted solely. on a plane where the U. 8S. 
will be placed in the position of reassuring the 
USSR. In other words, the presence of Soviet 


troops in the center of the continent and the - 


Soviet satellite orbit must be stressed as one 
of the causes of the present tension; (f) to 
generate symbols which will create pressures 
which the Soviets must include in their calculus 
of risks. 


Il. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE GENEVA 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Against the background it may prove useful 
to reassess the Geneva conference. There is 
no doubt that it yielded some gains for the 
U.S: 

a. It demonstrated that U.S, relationships 
with its allies can be conducted only as an 
aspect of U. S.-Soviet relationships. No 
amount of patient discussion with our allies 
had the electrifying effect of the U. 8. dis- 
armament proposal to the USSR. 

b. In limited fields and for the time being 
the U.S. has gained the diplomatic initiative. 
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c. For the time being the wind has been 
taken out of the sails of the neutralists, 

d. If the USSR is really interested in an 
accommodation, Geneva has supplied the 
atmosphere in which it may occur. 

e. It may have launched the USSR on a 
process it may find difficult to reverse. In 
the present atmosphere a return to a “hard” 
line may have deleterious effects on the 
USSR both domestically and abroad. 


Many of the above gains are problematical, 
however; others are useful only for a limited 
time. It is not at all clear for example whether 
the USSR cannot reverse its present course at 
a moment’s notice as it has so often in the 
past. On the contrary it may well be that if 
the USSR should decide to adopt a more in- 
transigeant policy it would derive considerable 
benefit from its present line since the Soviet 
people at least would probably be convinced 
that only provocation on the part of the out- 
side world could have led to the new reversal. 
Nor is our new-found popularity in the neutralist 
press likely to outlast our first attempt to 
implement our alliances for something else 
than generalities. Above all Geneva has con- 
fronted us with the following dangers: 


a. Domestically, the “spirit of Geneva” 
may make it more difficult to obtain appro- 
priations for defense or to continue a firm 
policy. The same problem may be faced by 
most of our allies. 

b. Within NATO, we may have played 
into the hand of all the forces making for 
inaction. Public support for coalition policy 
concerned with anything but a direct threat 
to the survival of our European allies may 
be reduced. 

c. To the extent that tension has been 
lowered in Europe we may have isolated 
ourselves in Asia for the only incentive for 
the support of our European allies in Asia is 
their fear of being left alone in Hurope. 

d. We may have given the USSR an 
atmosphere in which to gain time to catch 
up in its development of nuclear weapons 
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and thereby shift the strategic balance 
against us. 

e. We have strengthened all the forces 
who advocate a third course both in Europe 
and in Asia, 

{, The policy of the Bonn government 
has become more vulnerable domestically. 
(See Paper 16.) 


III. OUTLINE OF A FUTURE STRATEGY 


Whether Geneva was a success or failure 
therefore depends on the use we make of it. 
We have gained a measure of freedom of action 
but it will be of little avail if we do not exploit it, 
But what is meant by the term “action” in the 
context of a detente or at least a series of 
negotiations leading to a detente? What 
measures can utilize the psychological potential 
of a peace offensive while at the same time 
bringing pressure on the USSR? How can we 
keep the USSR from gaining time and dis- 
rupting our system of alliances without appear- 
ing bellicose? What pressures, in short, are 
available to the U.S, to bring the negotiations 
which started at Geneva to an issue favorable 
to us? The answer to these questions depends 
on an analysis of what brought the USSR to 
the conference table in the first place. | 

As already noted two interpretations are 
possible: (a) that the USSR is simply playing 
for time until the constellation of forces in the 
outside world is more nearly favorable to it and 
until it develops its nuclear capability more 
fully, (b) that the USSR has found its previous 
course too risky and that it sincerely desires an 
accommodation with the U. S. It must be 
stressed at the outset that these motivations 
are not mutually exclusive. In the short term, 
they can coincide or at least it is in the U. S. 
interest to make them coincide: i. e., the U. S. 
should not permit the USSR to gain time except 
on terms which the U.S. considers the basis for 
areal accommodation. Conversely, even if the 
USSR sincerely desires a settlement it will 
undoubtedly seek to buy it as cheaply as 
possible. Thus a period of relaxation of 
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tension which is permitted to remain largely 
formal may have the paradoxical result of 
tempting the Soviets, whatever their present 
intentions, into a more intransigeant attitude 
later on if they get through this period with 
their power unimpaired. 

To be sure, the U. S. should do everything in 
its power to strengthen the peaceful elements 
within the USSR by giving demonstratons of 
limited objectives and by meeting legitimate 
Soviet concerns for their security. But the 
U. S. cannot gamble its existence on the 
assumption of continued Soviet good faith. A 
“better atmosphere” is not an end in itself but 
only a condition in which U. S. objectives can 
be realized. In short, the U. 8. while keeping 
the door open to a real accommodation must 
frame its policy on the assumption of the worst 
contingency, that is, that the Soviets are really 
playing for time. The most signal achieve- 
ment of Geneva has been the emergence of the 
President as the most dominant figure on the 
world scene and the-explosion of the myth of 
U. S. intransigeance, This is the platform 
from which the U, S. must move in charting its 
future strategy. 

How then can pressure be brought on the 
USSR in the form of @ peace offensive? If the 
USSR is interested in gaining time, then ‘‘time” 
itself is negotiable, then the U. 8. must sell 
time as dearly as possible. This means thal 
we must overcome the static concept of negotin- 
tions which looks at a conference as an isolated 
phenomenon the failure of which merely defines 
the subject for a future negotiation. Such aa 
attitude is tailor-made for the Soviets te confuse 
the issues while prolonging the semblance of 
harmony, If on the other hand we realize that 
the failure of negotiation can be used as the 
basis for increasing the pressures on the Soviat 
Bloc and if no doubt is left that this will be the 
result of a failure, we will have created a motive 
for Soviet conciliation. For even if the Sovicts 
are willing to make concessions, they will find 
it impossible for domestic reasons except insofar 
as the U. S. poses a calculus of risks that will 
make yielding appear as the lesser of two evils. 
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But how can time be negotiable? It can be 
used as a means of pressure if the U. S. an- 
nounces objectives whose very existence will 
generate pressure on the USSR (i. ¢., the dis- 
armament proposal). Although our tone should 
always be conciliatory, it should be made clear 
that unless negotiations show some progress 
toward these objectives the U. S. will see no 
further point in conferences and will await the 
time when discussions promise to be more 
fruitful. The announcement of these objec- 
tives would in itself force the Soviet hand in 
ease they should wish a long-range settlement 
and it will make clear that peace is not equiva- 
lent to general statements of good will. By 
rolating these objectives to definite timetable, 
we shall mako clear that negotiations cannot 
be an end in themselves. 

The U. 8, therefore faces a threefold task: 
(a) to become clear about its own objectives: 
specifically, to clarify the extent to which the 


Sovict sphere is compatible with U. S. security — 


and determine what U. S. policy can prevent 
further Soviet gains in the uncommitted areas. 


It is all the more necessary that the U. 8. be | 


clear about its objectives lest the USSR score 
psychological gains by means of concessions 
which do not affect the strategic balance (it 
will therefore be necessary to develop policies 
on the colonial issue, Southeast Asia and the 
Formosa Straits); (b) to make these objectives 
clear to the American people so that there will 
oxist publi¢ support for a long-range program, 
(c) to make clear to the Soviet leadership that 
tho failure of negotiation entails a penalty, at a 
minimum tho refusal to continue to negotiate, 
at a maximum a stepped-up defense effort. 

These goals can be achieved by the following 
steps: 


(a) A fireside chat by the President explain- 
ing that while Geneva has created a better at- 
mosphere it will still be necessary to test Soviet 
intentions by concrete measures; thet while the 
U. §. is willing to negotiate as long as there 
exists a hope for concrete results, it will not be 
a party to misleading the people of the world if 
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the negotiations should merely mask continued 
Soviet intransigeance, As a first test of the new 
atmosphere the President should propose that 
the Soviet leaders associate themselves with 
him in a declaration that the Big Four oppose 
the settlement of disputes by force and that 
they will refuse to support materially or other- 
wise any effort to settle disputes by force. As 
far as the U. S. is concerned such a declaration 
would merely formalize what has long been an- 
nounced U. S. policy (i. e., the U. 5. attitude 
toward South Korean threats to advance north) 
and it would further strengthen the image of 
the President as a man of peace. As for the 
USSR, such a declaration is fraught with the 
danger of a split with China and it would in any 
case make more difficult the strategy of using 
the detente-in Europe to obtain freedom of ac- 
tion in Asia. If the USSR refuses this proposal 
we would have an unassailable basis to refuse 
further negotiations. 


(b) The U. 8, should announce & dynamic 
program for the underdeveloped areas to con- 
vince the USSR that time is not on its side and 
to demonstrate the superior viability of the 
Free World. ‘This may involve an interna- 
tional Point IV agency or similar cooperative 
ventures and the measures outlined in Paper 
16 and others. 


(c) The U.S. must maintain its present force 
levels and if possible increase them, for, to the 
degree that the strategic balance shifts in favor 
of the Soviets, their readiness to make conces- 
sions will diminish. 

(d) The U. 8, should continue to push the 
Geneva inspection plan but announce at least 
partial realization of it as the condition for fur- 
ther negotiation. 

(e) The U. S. should propose a conference to 
discuss concrete measures to lift the Iron Cur- 
tain, perhaps beginning with a proposal for free 
travel within Germany (See Paper 17). 

All these proposals should be designed (a) to 
create by their very existence pressure on the 
USSR (b) to make Soviet concessions accept- 
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able domestically within the USSR ; they should 
not be calls for surrender but at the same time 
they should make clear the penalties of rejection 
(c) to attempt to restore fluidity to the diplo- 
matic situation by starting a process the 
Soviets may find it difficult to control (d) to 
make clear to the U. S. public and the rest of 
the Free World its dangers as well as its oppor- 
tunities (e) above all conciliation should stand 
at the end not at the beginning of this process; 
it is the price we can pay the Sovieis for concrete 
concessions. We can learn from Tito in this 


respect: he replied to every Soviet. blandisb-: 


ment with a demand for deeds and not words, 
until Khrushchey appeared in Belgrade. 


I¥. NOTES ON THE ARMS RACE 


A special word must be said in conclusion 
about the arms race. There can be little doubt 
that the existence of the arms race can in itself 
furnish a pressure on the Soviet Bloc. To be 
sure, the Soviets can hold their own in some 
fields but to the extent that they do so, they 
may impose a measure of stagnation on the 
Soviet economy and retard Soviet efforts to 
industrialize China. On the other hand, Soviet 
resources freed by disarmament may well 
emerge in @ competitive effort in the under- 
developed areas, Finally in stressing disarma- 
ment plans based largely on the number of 
troops under arms, the USSR is seeking to shift 
the strategic balance in its favor: (a) because 
of its superiority in conventional weapons (b) 
because even if it should accept a limitation on 
the production of new Weapons its stockpile 
of conventional weapons is presumably far 
superior to that of the Free World. 

All these considerations will be dealt with in 
detail in other papers. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to stress here the psychological aspect of 
the arms race which has two facets: (a) its 
impact on the USSR (b) its impact on our allies. 
Looking at the world through Soviet eyes, the 
continuation of a high level of U. S. defense 
expenditures, however conciliatory our profes- 
sions, will be a source of concern and therefore 
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an effective means of pressure. The U. §. 
defense effort can therefore under no circum. 
stances be relaxed until we have obtained a 
transformation of the strategic situation, It 
may be argued that a continued high level of 
defense expenditure coupled with a refusal to 
negotiate unless the USSR makes concessions 
may lure the Soviets into an anticipatory strike. 
But it is more than doubtful that the USSR will 
launch a “preventive war” unless it considers 
its chances better than even, a situation which 
our force levels should always be adequate to 
prevent. In any case reassuring the USSR is 
the task of our diplomacy, not of our military 
policy. 

The impact. of the armaments race on our 
allies is more subtle: no matter how disquieted 
they may profess to be by American miligary 
preparation, they will be made infinitely more 
nervous by a relaxation of this effort. Their 
leaders have no illusions, even if their public 
has, that U.S. strength is the only obstacle to 
the immediate occupation of their country by 
Soviet troops. But while the size of the U. §. 
military establishment represents the basis for 
our diplomacy, the distribution of its force 
levels and the strategic concept behind them 
supply the basis for its flexibility. The stra- 
tegic concept must be adequate to deal with 
any form of Soviet aggression for our ability to 
act will be largely determined by our planning 
before action becomes necessary; and our force 
levels must be able to implement this strategic 
concept. (It is significant that there has been 
increasing debate in the German press about 
the meaningfulness of German rearmament.) 
The real significance of thermonuclear weapois 
may well be that they place a premium on a 
strategy which shifts the risk of their use to the 
other side by means of an alternative tweapons 
system, If we stake everything on an all-or- 
nothing military policy one of two consequences 
becomes inevitable: either our allies will feel 
that peace is preferable to war almost at any 
price; or they reduce their military expenditures 
on the assumption that events cannot be 
affected by their action. In short in order te 
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obtain indigenous support for local defense, we | opportunities for the U. 8. but they will be no 
must make local defense meaningful. greater than our strength and if we fail to 

‘Thus even the armaments race has a psycho- _—grasp them they will merely define the dangers 
logical component and one we can ignore only _—_ which are inevitable if the USSR gets through 
at our peril. The period ahead holds many this period without a major adjustment. 
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Paper 16 


The German Problem 


Originator: Henry Kissinger 


Critic: Philip E, Mosely 


One of the most serious problems facing the’ 


United States is the increasing rigidity of the 
diplomatic situation in areas where the Soviet 
position is weakest. While on the surface this 
rigidity may seem to work in both ways and 
offer a measure of assurance for the maintenance 
of the status quo, actually the reverse is true: 
for the longer the Soviet bloc can freeze existing 
lines of division between it and the Free World, 
the more it will give rise to the idea that the 
fate of the nations now under Soviet rule and 
even more the fate of the nations now divided 
depends entirely on the good will of the USSR. 
To the extent that this notion gains ground the 
U. 8. position automatically deteriorates: if the 
status quo comes to be generally accepted, the 
satellite orbit will require a smaller control 
apparatus and, more important, some of the 
nations now divided, Germany in particular, 
may find a direct deal with the USSR increas- 
ingly attractive. 

The issue of German unity is ideally suited to 
restore a measure of fluidity to the diplomatic 
situation. For Germany is the area where we 
are diplomatically strongest; there our power 
and our moral position are in harmony. By 
contrast the USSR can only lose on the issue of 
German unity for in almost any form that will 
be acceptable to world public opinion German 
unity must lead to the collapse of a satellite 
regime; it will involve a withdrawal of the Soviet 
armies from the center of the continent; it 
almost necessarily will raise the issue of the 
Oder-Neisse line even if security guarantees 
against German aggression are given, One 
might add that oven o neutral Germany, as long 
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as it is rearmed, would be to the Soviet dis- 
advantage; it would. still constitute a barrier 
to a Soviet advance; it would still exercise 
considerable pressure on the satellites. Thus, 
on eyely issue, except the maintenance of the 
status quo, the USSR finds itself at a distinct 
disadvantage, 

It is for this reason that the USSR took its 
stand at the November foreign ministers’ con- 
ference on tho security issue. For this is the 
one ground on which they can gain public sup- 
port both in Western Germany and in Western 
Europe: in Western Germany because of the 
Socialist argument that only rearmament stands 
in the way of German unity, in Western Hurope 
because of the fear of resurgent militarism in 
Germany. But while the Soviet strategy is 
understandable we cannot afford to let ourselves 
be lured into negotiating only on their ground 
and at their pace. European security is the 
most disadvantageous negotiating point for us, 
because it can be transformed into a technical 
problem which deprives it of any symbolic 
value, and because of the emotions aroused by 
the memories of German aggression. To be 
sure, we must be prepared to demonstrate the 
hollowness of even this Soviet tactic. But we 
need not rest on it; we must be prepared to 
show not only that the USSR is not willing to 
accept unity on our terms, but that it is 
unwilling to accept it on any terms. 

And this is equally important in order to 
maintain Adenauer’s domestic position. For 
already there are growing doubts in Germany 
about the efficacy of a rearmament in the face 
of new weapons’ development and a protracted 
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diplomatic stalemate may completely erode 
the psychological framework which alone can 
make German rearmament meaningful. It is 
no accident that however the Summit meeting 
was received elsewhere, in Germany it was 
considered a setback for Adenauer’s policy. 
The longer negotiations between the USSR and 
the U. S. continue without any tangible 
progress or at least without a concrete U. S. 
proposal which demonstrates how unity may be 
approximated if not achieved, the weaker will 
Adenauer’s position become. Until November 
the German opposition was restrained by the 
forthcoming meeting of foreign ministers at 
Geneva. Since this passed without result we 
can expect the pressures against the implement- 
ing legislation for rearmament to multiply. 
Color will then be lent to the Socialist argument 
that only rearmament stands in the way of 
German unity. Moreover not only may it 
prove difficult to obtain passage of the necessary 
implementing legislation, but pressures for 
direct Soviet-German negotiations will increase, 
Indeed Soviet strategy may well be designed to 
deal on German unity, if at all, directly with the 
West Germans, perhaps coupling it with offers 
for increased East-West trade. 

For all these reasons we must develop an 
integrated program for German unity, any 
one of the proposals of which we can afford to 
have accepted while the acceptance in turn 
can only weaken the Soviet position in Eastern 
Germany. In drafting such a program wo 
should focus on the most blatant weakness of 
the East German regime, that it cannot afford 
a free election, It should, therefore, be our 
aim to induce the Soviets to accept or to shoul- 
der the onus for refusing free elections for some 
all-German organ however circumscribed its 
powers. The very fact that there exist two 
electoral mechanisms, one for an all-German 
body and one for the East German government 
coupled with the certainty that free elections 
in the Soviet zone would show results totally 
different from the controlled elections for the 
East German regime would shake the hold 
of the Pankov government. The U. S, strategy 
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on Germany might then take the form of pro- 
posals phased in several stages and designed to 
shift the onus for the failure of negotiations 
on the USSR: 


1. In Stage 1, we began by asking for political 
unity and all-German elections coupled with a 
number of security plans. 

2. Now that the Soviets have refused thega 
proposals, we should announce that since the 
USSR did not agree on political unity and since 
it would not accept our security proposal we 
should move the discussion on a plane which 
is divorced either from the issue of political 
unity or of rearmament. It should be stated 
that the German people should not be deprived 
of an approximation to its rightful aspirations 
by the inability of the Big Four to agree on 
the issue of over-all unity; instead we should 
realize German unity in the fields where it is 
attainable. 

With this general statement the U. S. should 
then propose an Economic Parliament for all of 
Germany clected by free universal suffrage 
under international control. This parliament 
should have competence in specific fields such 
as finance, customs, or whatever other spheres 
may be agreed to by the Big Four, The U. 8. 
should further propose that the central sector 
of Berlin be neutralized by the withdrawal of all 
four occupation forces on the model of Vienna, 
and be declared the seat of the all-German 
Economic Parliament. The U. S. should 
further invite the USSR to join in establishing 
a fund to assist in the economic equalization of 
the two zones. Such a series of proposals 
would have the following advantages: 


(a) If the Soviets refuse it will take the 
wind out of the sails of the German opposi- 
tion which claims that only rearmament 
stands in the way of German unity. In 
short, it would divorce the issue of German 
unity from that of German rearmament. 

(b) If the Soviets accept we will have 
established the principle of all-German free 
elections, The disparity in results between 
the controlled and the free elections would 
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weaken the moral authority of the East 
German regime. 

(c) The Economic Parliament can in any 
case be only temporary and will by its very 
existence add another weight for the achieve- 
ment of political unity, Any educated 
German will remember that once before, in 
the nineteenth century, economic union pre- 
ceded political union. 

(d) It will be easier for the Soviets to 
accept an Economic Parliament than a pro- 
posal which is tantamount to a demand to 
dismantle the Pankov regime. By the same 
token, it will be more difficult for the USSR 
to refuse and will shift the onus for failure 
clearly on the USSR. 

(e) By establishing a free zone in the 
center of Berlin we will have added to the 
attraction of Berlin as a center of a unified 
Germany. 


It may be argued that by making such a pro- 
posal the U.S. admits the legal existence of the 
East German regime and its willingness to 
settle for something less than full political 
unity. But we can avoid this danger by 
making it clear that what is involved is not a 
parliament composed of delegations from the 
existing parliaments but growing out of freo 
all-German elections. Moreover we would 
not be proposing the Economic Parliament as 
our last word on German unity but as the only 
attainable step in that direction. 

3. Tor these reasons we should not accept a 
Soviet refusal of the Economic Parliament as 
final. Instead we should move to Stage 3 of 
‘our strategy and offer variations of the above 
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plan, keeping the principle of free all-German 
elections in the forefront. One possible varia- 
tion on the proposal would be the assembly of 
an Advisory Parliament based on the same 
election modus as the Economic Parliament to 
deliberate on certain areas where laws can be 
equalized between East and West Germany. 


4. If the USSR refuses to accept the prin- 
ciple of free elections for any all-German body 
we should in Stage 4, upon consultation with 
the Bonn government, propose certain areas 
where laws between East and West Germany 
can be equalized. Specifically we should pro- 
pose an immediate end to all restrictions on the 
movement of persons between the tivo zones. 
This should be coordinated with the Bonn 
government so that the Bonn government will 
be able to time its announcement of its readi- 
ness to abolish these restrictions with the pro- 
posal made at the foreign ministers’ meeting or 
before, 

It must be stressed that every stage of the 
above program should be advocated not as an 
end in itself but as a step toward full political 
unity. If wo fail to emerge with an intermedi- 
ary program we will surrender the pace of future 
negotintions to the USSR, They will not be 
satisfied with maintaining the status quo but 
dangle the carrot of German unity and Mast- 
West trade before the Federal Republic in 
return for leaving NATO. If on the other hand 
we announce a concrete program, Soviet con- 
cessions will appear as a result of U. 8, pressure 
and any progress on the issue of German unity’ 
will strengthen the pro-Western orientation of 
the Federal Republic. 
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Paper 17 


~ Soviet Evolution 


Originator: George Pettee 


Critics: Philip E. Mosely 
Stefan Possony 


J, THE PROBLEM 


What would be the character of a Soviet 
community which at some time in the future 
might play the role of a normal partner in a 
permanontly peaceful world, without having 
had World War IiI? 


Il, SUBPROBLEMS 


What would be the nature of the world 
political system? 

What is the presont condition of the Soviet 
political system: 

g, Aga state among states? 
b. As a partei-staat? 
-¢, What factors favor development in the 
right direction? 
d, What factors favor development in 
the wrong direction? 
o, What can the U.S. do about it? 

Tho problem has been stated above so as to 
rolate it to tho issuo of possible peace or prob- 
able war, rather than to formulate it as a 
purely predictive problem as to the actual 
evolution of Russia, It is assumed that only 
by defining a goal or a range of alternative 
gonls, by considering the effect of all factors 
oxcept U.S. actions, and by further considering 
the degree to which U. S. actions by all 
moans available may affect the outcome, can 
the question be formulated as an action 
problem, ‘The alternative would be to con- 
sider tho Sovict community as a closed system, 
predict its probable course of evolution and 


prescribe courses of action for the U. 8. con- 
sequent of rather than causative of Soviet 
developments. The choice of approach taken 
in this paper is not meant to imply rejection 
or exclusion of the other approach from 
consideration. 


Ill. FACTS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The Soviet Union is politically organized as 
a sovereign state. 

Although dominated by the Russian com- 
munity, it is a very large state geographically 
and in population, and multilingual and multi- 
national in origin rather than a typical nation- 
state type. 

It is one of the-two great powers which now 
possess the independent capability to wage 
major wars; whose interests are affected by 
developments in all parts of the world, and 
around which most other sovereign or quasi- 
sovereign states have coagulated in various 
forms of alliances. 

The Soviet system has a general culture which 
does not share many of the most significant 
ingredients of western culture (including re- 
spect for the individual, humanitarianism, and 
the tradition of law) for the simple reason that 
the historical development of western culture 
was not shared to any significant degree by the 
people concerned. 

The Soviet system is now politically organ- 
ized as a doctrinaire or partei-staat of police 
and totalitarian type, but in the fourth decade 
of its existence, a state of this type may be 
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subject to developments which do not occur in 
a shorter period, 

It may be assumed that the United States 
can influence the course of social and political 
evolution in the USSR through the presenta- 
tion of ideas and through the establishment of 
facts having meaning to the Soviet mind, as 
well as through actions presenting problems 
which the enemy cannot ignore. 


IV. DISCUSSION 
This discussion will be under the following 
heads: 
a. The USSR in the present world political 
system. 
b. The primary characteristics of the 
USSR as a community. 
ce. Factors tending toward a favorable 
development. 
d. Factors:tending toward an unfavorable 
development. 
e. Alternative forms of struggle. 
f. Possible U. S. courses of action. 


The USSR in the Present World Political 
System 


The present world political situation has 
evolved from that which existed before World 
War I. While world politics before World 
War I were in a constant state of dynamic 
evolution, the situation from the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 to the opening of World 
War I in 1914 may be characterized as the 
nation-state system. As implied by books on 
the nature of nations and nationalism written 
in the nineteenth century and the first quarter 
of the twentieth, the typical nation-state was 
a community having common language, o 
large degree of common traditions, @ govern- 
ment enjoying full legal powers within definite 
territorial boundaries, and the capacity to 
conduct wars and to survive as an independent 
entity. The typical nation-state was France 
or Britain, taken in each case without their 
colonies or empires. Tendencies to rationalize 
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and systematize the nation-state system had 
led to the unification of Germany and Italy in 
the nineteenth century and to the separation 
of Belgium from the Netherlands and Norway 
from Sweden. The predominance of European 
technology and power in comparison with the 
rest of the world had led to the growth of the 
colonial empires of the major European powers, 
The tendency to identify nations on such 
“natural” characteristics as language and 
tradition and the tendency to build larger and 
larger economic commonwealths with the 
growth of technology came into explosive con- 
flict in World War I. Imperialism has rapidly 
declined in the west since that time with the 
liberation of Ireland, tho establishment of free 
Arab states, and the division of India into two 
independent states. At tho same time, how- 
ever, it has continued as a major development 
on the Communist side with the elimination 
of several independent small states (Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia) and the oxtension of 
Russian hegemony over many others. Tho 
relatively small nation-state was militarily, 
and therefore politically, viable as an inde- 
pendent entity in the period when military 
technique was dominated by the long bow or 
the musket, Serbian and Greece becamo in- 
dependent of Turkey whon the political con- 
sciousness of their populations togethor with 
the military technique of the time and con- 
ditions made it too costly for the Turks to 
maintain their predominance. Other small 
states survived because of tacit agreoment by 
large states that it was more convenient to 
keep the small ones independent as in the case 
of the Low Countries, but the critical fact 
setting the viability of a nation-state was its 
military viability under the provailing con- 
ditions of military and logistic technology. In 
general, each such state had demonstrated its 
capacity to conduct war and to survive war 
with its neighbors, and the number of sovereign 
states in the world and their size and dis- 
tribution reflected these genoral conditions, 
World War II brought, or demonstrated, 
radical changes in the economic and techno- 
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logical basis of war. Only a very few states were 
able to participate in a fully self-governing 
Senge because only « very few had the capability 
to produce the range and variety of wenpons 
required for the conduct of war in the quan- 
tities essential for the maintenance of combat, 
and with the variety of trained military man- 
power required. The U. S. was, actually, the 
single power which conducted full scale war 
with all three types of forces: ground, sea, and 
air, 

The U.S. and the USSR are today the only 
communities which can play the role of pro- 
tagonist or antagonist in a truly major war. 
This is a reduction from approximately ten or a 
dozen states formerly regarded as “first-class 
powers” a generation ago. All others, including 
even Britian, can play a part in a major war 
only as the ally of one or the other of the two 
great powers, Other states which, like Bel- 
gium, could produce a complete weapons sys- 
tem for war as late as 1914 can independently 
produce only a small part of a weapons system 
today. 

The reduction in the number of states with 
full power to make war and to survive it from 
approximately sixty in 1910 or 1920 to two 
today has in some ways modified the nature of 
sovereignty. This is obvious as a limitation 
on the sovereignty of all states which have lost 
such a degree of independence. Obviously the 
relationship of each of the two major powers to 
the other and to the rest of the world of 
“sovereign” states is very seriously modified, 
and can modify both the content and the con- 
duct of all diplomacy. However, one major 
characteristic of the sovereign state remains, 
Both of the major powers are sociologically 
and politically independent decision-making 
entities of the old familiar type in that de- 
cisions on a course of action on problems which 
affect them both can be made only by agree- 
ment reached through processes of diplomacy 
or negotiation, or through independent actions 
likely to generate friction, or through war. 
The processes which ordinarily generate war 
between independent political communities are 
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fully operative in the USSR. They are ag- 
gravated by the intensification of all elements of 
interdependence in the modern world, economic 
and social, and by cultural and ideological 
disparity between the two great powers. On 
the basis of past political history, without 
taking notice of modern changes in basic condi- 
tions, war between the two present great powers 
could be predicted as inevitable. The two great 
powers in the world today are concerned with 
any minor struggle which can arise in the 
world. They are both capable of major war, 
but it is highly unlikely that both would 
survive another major war. They may be 
compared to Athens and Sparta as the two 
polar powers of the Hellenic world before the 
Peloponnesian Wars, or Rome and Carthage 
as polar powers in the Central Mediterranean 
before the Punic Wars. 


The Primary Characteristics of the USSR 
as a Community 


The USSR is first of all a state in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term. Ié should be noted 
that for a state in this sense, as for Germany, 
France, or Britain in the period 1648-1940, the 
eccasional occurrence of war with its major 
neighbors is to be expected. The reduction of 
the political scale of the world until the USSR 
has only one major neighbor with whom to 
have & major war does not affect this. The 
polarity of the world between two great powers 
tends rather to aggravate it, since all minor 
tensions, as between the Arab States and Israel 
er between the Portuguese and India are of 
concer to the two major powers. On this 
ground it is important to recognize that the 
factors normally generative of war could be 
expected to operate even if Russia were not 
Communist. 

In the second place, Russia is a state of 
doctrinal police-partet-staat type. As such its 
decision-making processes are dominated by 
the adherents of a single doctrinal party, 
adherents deeply and thoroughly trained in the 
classics of Leninism-Stalinism, To the degree 
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thet they think alike, they are as a group 
correspondingly less vulnerable to the impact 
of ideas foreign to their own doctrine than 
would be a multi-party or two-party system. 

Thirdly, the historical tradition of the 
communities which they govern is fundamen- 
tally non-European. The great evolution of 
western nationalism and of western humani- 
tarianism based on Christian and Hellenic 
origins, which oceurred in Western Europe and 
America in the last few centuries, did not occur 
simultaneously or in the same form in Russia 
or China or most of the other Communist- 
dominated areas, Whether we refer to the 
concept of the gentle knight originated in the 
troubadour period in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Western Europe, the origin of the 
Red Cross, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, or the movements against 
child labor, we find historical records in the 
West. We find such records in Russia only in 
the form of superficial transplants. Many of 
the peoples of the world fail to recognize an 
“atrocity” or to share the western reaction to 
“cruelty” just as, if we bothered to recall it, 
our own pre-humanitarian ancestors would have 
failed to share such reactions. In simple terms, 
this means that the typical inhabitant of the 
non-western part of the world has far less 
acculturated feeling for the dignity of the 
individual, or abhorrence of cruelty, or faith in 
the value of justice. In more complex terms, 
it is reflected in the wedding of eastern ruthless- 
ness and philosophical doctrine analyzed by 
Shub as the essential characteristic in the 
evolution of Marxism into Leninism. 

In summary, we have to deal with a state 
which on all ordinary considerations might be 
expected to become involved in war rather than 
permanent peace, In addition, the situation 
is aggravated by the fact that it is a partet- 
staat, Further, the social and cultural condi- 
tions of the community which it governs aggra- 
vate the problem. It is the evolution of a 
community from such a starting position which 
we have te consider, 

There are some other important character- 
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istics of the Soviet system, Although it docs 
not share many elements of the western tradi- 
tion, in philosophy and ethics particularly, the 
Soviet Union is fully receptive to modern 
science. Technological progress, especially in 
weapons, threatens not only to equal but to 
surpass the United States, At the same time, 
the general productivity is still low, and by 
the same token, the standard of living is low, 
Because of this the burden of full scale arma- 
ments is felt as acutely by them, in spite of 
totalitarian organization and police methods, 
as by the West, and the high costs of rapid 
replacement of weapons cannot be accepted by 
them any more agreeably than by us. 


Factors Tending Toward a  Fayorable 


Development 


The first favorable factor lies in the age of the 
Soviet state. By inevitable evolution, the for- 
mer type of professional revolutionary whieh 
dominated the top cadres of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Government during the 
first fow decades of power has been rapidly re- 
placed by personnel of administrative-oxcoutive 
type. The personality structure of such indi- 
viduals cannot be the same as for the generation 
of Lenin and Stalin. The relation of intellectual 
doctrine to emotional motivation is not the 
same. Janaticism of a hide-bound typo may 
remain, but it is more the fanaticism of the 
one-tvack mind than the fanaticism of emo- 
tional drive. This docs not imply that emo- 
tional drives towards power for its own sako 
may not be present, nor that such drive may 
not be as dangerous as doctrinaire fanaticism, 
However, the type of actions that will be taken 
and the type of judgmont exercised may bo 
considerably different in the one case from the 
other. 

The economic austerity which has been im- 
posed on the Russian people for four decades, 
since the Revolution promised them prosperity 
and plenty, is related to the second favorable 
factor. However low the present standard of 
living in Russia may be-in housing, in consump- 
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tion goods, and in consumer's durable goods, 
the Russian people have had at least a taste 
and a smell of economic welfare. Judging by 
all human experience, the more they get the 
more they will want. Having never enjoyed 
the full prosperity of an economy free from 
heavy defense expenditures, the pressures for 
reduction of taxes or against increases of de- 
fense effort are doubtless far less vigorous than 
in the United States. However, many specific 
sectors of the Russian economy may demand a 
larger share in income in practical ways which 
the state cannot deny. The gradual replace- 
ment of slave labor by wage labor, simply be- 
cause the former dies off, is a conerete case 
which they cannot avoid. 

The impact of education, including scientific 
education, upon all those elements in the Soviet 
socioty which enjoy such education is a third 
factor. We know that it is quite possible, 
unfortunately, to be both a scientist and a 
Communist. However, tho police state or 
partei-staaé can hardly be compatible in the 
long run with the implied philosophic values of 
any scientific education. In the very long run, 
therefore, it may be expected that the educated 
elements in Russia will more and more pull in 
favor of the elements of democratic thought 
present in Marxist doctrine, and make it more 
and more difficult for the totalitarian system to 
continue its perversion of such elements. It 
remains, of course, quite uncertain as to how 
fast such & process will operate, and it would be 
only stupid optimism to expect demonstrable 
results in less than several decades on this alone. 

Fourthly, the Soviet Union cannot be 
immune to knowledge of the evolution of the 
non-Sovict world, If the United States proves 
that it is no longer subject to economic crises, 
that ib is able to maintain continuous techno- 
logical advance, and that it is able to solve its 
own social and economic problems, the myth of 
capitalist collapse must itself collapse. If the 
free world is able to rearrange the political 
position of former colonial peoples, to develop 
systems both within such communities and 
between them and tho rest of the freo world so 
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that they share in dynamically stable progress 
of the free world, the myth that capitalism is 
dependent on imperialism must also collapse. 
And if the free world is able to maintain a 
position of dynamically stable military strength, 
such that the Soviet Union never has an ofpor- 
tunity to attack with the expectation of success 
and without the threat of direct attack upon 
the Soviet Union, the myth of the eventual, 
inevitable conflict must also collapse. 

Finally, Communism, even at its ruthless 
worst, is not a doctrine of uncalculating, 
emotional fanaticism. Communists never at- 
tack without expectation of success, and 
Marxism, with all its errors, is no bar to a 
reasonably realistic calculation of the chances 
in an immediate situation. They will not go 
out for war for its own sake, or seek martyrdom 
for its own sake, and it is a deeply established 
part of Communist doctrine not to do so. 


Factors Tending Toward an Unfavorable 
Development 


The normal tendencies te antagonism be- 
fwveen sovercign states, where such states havo 
substantial interrelations and, therefore, inter- 
fere with the conditions of caleulability for 
each other, are not directly affected by any 
decline in the strength of Communism. The 
substitution of men of executive type for doc- 
trinaires will not by itself assure that men of 
such type cannot be os nationalistic, and as 
inclined to war for national reasons, as the pre- 
Communist statesmen of any nation, 

The most dangerous condition of all is the 
general complex of factors which may provide 
them with opportunities to gain in relative 
power during the coming years. All gains, 
whether in weapons technology, in political 
weakening of the free world, in colonial civil 
wars, in reduction of free world arms defense 
effort, or in economic recessions, will tend to 
confirm their confidence and stimulate their 
motives to continue their drive to win the whole 
world. 

In the course of the last eight years of inton- 
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sive cold war they were forced by the tactics 
they used, and by the free world’s reactions 
to those tactics, to abandon or foreclose against 
themselves many of the opportunities on which 
they would otherwise rely for a high and con- 
tinuing yield of profit. The abandonment of 
the intensive cold war offers them the oppor- 
tunity to turn loose many factors not under 
direct Communist control ranging from Mor- 
roccan nationalism to the demands for greater 
welfare in many other areas, and pressures for 
tax reduction in the leading free world powers, 
which can work greatly to Communist ad- 
vantage and against which the free world has 
no present well-developed safeguards. The 
more they are encouraged by the results, the 
stronger their morale will be for continuing 
towards their major goals and the greater the 
likelihood of eventual war. This is a truism. 


Alternative Forms of Struggle 


Given that the time will certainly be long in 
years before evolutionary processes can change 
Russia into a genuine participant in an orderly 
and peaceful world, and assuming that it may, 
nevertheless, be possible to maintain a situation 
which will deter them from choosing major war 
throughout this period, the likelihood during 
most of this period is for alternative forms of 
strugele. The situation will be a more or less 
tense armed peace with more or less violence of 
limited character. The violence may be of no 
great military importance since it may include 
sporadic violence such as recent events in 
Morroeco, in which there is no such reinforce- 
ment of both sides as occurred in Korea and, 
therefore, no formal battles. The Communists 
may count upon a future economic depression 
in the free world to create such conditions that 
civil wars of various scale and intensity can 
become possible. They can count with assur- 
ance upon the fact that all cases of violence in 
which Communist initiative is absent or not 
apparent will cause severe strains in the system 
of alliance of the free world. 

The elimination of formal Communist aims 
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and the turning of Communist efforts 
support of movements of local or n 
character throughout the free world, 
manner of the Popular Front period of 1¢ 
is the appropriate Communist tactic 
greatest difficulty which it will place 
free world is the difficulty of maintain: 
identification of the enemy and, therel 
maintaining effort along all the lines r 
to maintain a position of deterrent stren 

A resort to a Popular Front type of t 
fully compatible with the opening of Ru 
travel in a far greater degree than in 
years. It may be forgotten that Russia 
the first Five Year Plan, and again dur 
Popular Front period, was again open to 
travel and that Russians were able to 
international meetings of a cultural and 
fic type. There might be a very great 
of relaxation of present barriers without 
way exceeding the degree of relaxation 
such past periods. 


Possible U. S. Courses of Action 


The permanent avoidance of World \ 
involves a maintenance of an effective di 
posture from now until the firm establ: 
of such a degree of federalism in the wo 
recourse to war on any serious scale w 
become impossible. The principle has 
been established in the conduct of Wo 
II in charges of crimes against the pet 
in the charter of the United Natiox 
resort to violence is a criminal breach o 
This by itself implies, but only implies 
the drastic abolition of sovereignty of 
When it has been fulfilled as an « 
condition in the world community, ti 
no longer be substantial national 
forces in most nations and the idea of : 
to war will be as remote from the consid 
of the governments of states in the wo 
is from the consideration of state gove 
within the American union today. T 
not necessarily imply a world state, no 
necessarily imply any particular pa: 
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federalism known to us today. It certainly 
does imply the acceptance of legal decision- 
making processes for the solution of all problems 


and the elimination of war as a means of. 


decision, In order to conduct the world from 
its present condition to such a future condition, 
a very considerable degree of leadership will be 
involved and required. The United States has 
already informally, as in Korea and in connec- 
tion with atomic energy for military purposes, 
accepted an assigned role as the nation primarily 
responsible for the conduct of world affairs 
toward such a goal. Thus far, however, the 
U.S. has done so rather tacitly than explicitly. 

The concept of leadership toward such a goal 
is an essential one, The U. S. can accept the 
position of paying most of the bills and pro- 
viding most of the armaments, and still have 
no clear answers to many of the problems of 
policy. Tho conduct of psychological warfare 
on the most serious scale offers many questions 
which remain unanswerable without some con- 
copt of the major goal. The grounds of policy 
cannot be simply to deter the enemy from war 
or from continued profit by aggression. There 
has to be an ovorlasting affirmation in action 
and in words to all the principles involved in 
the struggle. 

On many specific issues, there will be matters 
on which a government, particularly the goy- 
ernment of the United States, can deal only 
awkwardly partly because of differences in 
American opinion which make it impossible for 
the government to take a position, partly for 
shoor difficulties of decision-making in the gov- 
ernment, Thore are many matters on which 
the government cannot speak with an affirma- 
tive voice in tho world. A great part of the 
basic foundations of western civilization are 
involved in such matters. It is a fact that 
these foundations of western civilization were 
cronted by the offorts of non-governmental 
groups. The provention of cruelty to animals, 
women’s suffrage, universal education, and 
many othor concrete illustrations of our system 
wore founded upon the intellectual offort of 
private porsons followed up by tho promotional 
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efforts of private organizations and persons, 
The great body of philosophical and ethical 
principles and the great body of acquired cul- 
tural practices which we regard as the treasures 
of our civilization have to be spread through- 
out the three-quarters of humanity which does 
not now share it before the social foundations 
of a firm world order will exist. ‘These can be 
done far better in many of its aspects by private 
money and by private effort than by govern- 
mental agencies. 

The maintenance of an effective deterrent 
defensive position can be rationalized only as 
the means to victory in war or as the means of 
safeguarding the world during a transition 
period which will not last forever. Clarity 
about this second condition will permit all 
psychological warfare to be oriented around the 
positive principles implied and criticism of 
everything in the enemy system which contra- 
dicts these principles and of every enemy action 
not in accordance with them. 

The immediate and concrete measures which 
the United States should take in relation to the 
evolution of the enemy society are not separate 
or independent of those dealt with in connection 
with other specific issues. It is therefore felt 
appropriate to omit any such concrete sugges- 
tions from this paper other than the following: 


1, The mobilization of a large-scale effort 
under private auspices for the promotion of 
the principles of western civilization through- 
out the world in applied form should be made 
& major instrument of American operations 
toward the winning of the cold war. 


2, The maintenance of a fully effective 
military deterrent position is a prerequisite 
for all other American actions designed to 
affect the evolution of the enemy system and 
of the world system toward this stable order. 


3. We must clearly formulate, analyze, 
and spell‘ out the concept of a transition 
period, starting from the present situation, to 
create a permanently orderly and peaceful 
world by the close of this century. This 
should be most emphatically = magnificent 
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work: project, requiring enormous effort, and 
in no way to be confused with Utopian gadg- 
etry. It must be kept everlastingly clear 
that it will not promise relief from sacrifice 
for a long time to come. It must also be 
emphasized that the goal is in no way & super- 
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ficial one, but involves the creation of a funda- 
mentally new political system in the world to 
replace the nation-state system, and that the 
means are the realistic ones, creative work, 
not wishful thinking. 
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Paper 18 


Investigation of NATO 


Originator: Stefan Possony 


Critic: George Pettee 


1. THE PROBLEM 


The problem is to investigate methods by 
which the NATO structure would be main- 
tained as a going concern and be stimulated to 
further growth and, perhaps, ultimately, to 
integration. 


II, ASSUMPTIONS 


It has been said that fear was the predomi- 
nant motivation for the creation of NATO. 
‘This theory is only partly true: twenty years 
ago oven a gigantic pressure of fear would have 
been inadequate to bring together the NATO 
nations in a venture of joint military security. 
NATO was possible because there are many 
ties outside military interests which unite the 
member nations. These ties, consciously felt 
only by the “elites” in the NATO nations, are 
as yot dimly understood. It is true, too, that 
these ties are still rather weak. All the same, 
they are developing, and in general the trend 
of tho socio-political development points clearly 
toward ever greater mutuality and cooperation. 

Tt is conceivable however, that a true and 
lasting “easing of tensions” would slow down 
this process of “eonfederalization.” If this 
slowdown is to be avoided, there are only two 
golutions: either to stimulate new and threat- 
ening international crises or to stimulate numer- 
ous ventures in which the NATO nations join 
together for the double purpose of their own 
material self-interest and of bringing about a 
community of effort in a maximum number of 


fields. If it should prove feasible to set up 
‘“oint ventures aiming at great common goa iat 
the NATO structure no longer could be dis- 
solved and should be moving in the one and 
only general direction of confederalization or 
even integration.! 

Naturally, it is uncertain to what extent this 
expectation will be fulfilled. It is equally 
doubtful whether fear will cease to be an inte- 
grating (as well as disintegrating) factor—in 
fact, this is entirely improbable. However, it 
can be assumed safely that common efforts 
among the NATO nations would: 

a. Remove some of the consequences of 
cooperation based exclusively on fear. 

b. Create a larger area of truly common 
interests and therefore act as an additional 
means of improving cohesion. 

In addition to the assumption that the 
stimulation of common ventures would help 
to cement and foster the emerging NATO 
community, it is assumed that: 

a. The creation of jomt ventures is useful 
in all fields of public interest; 

b. These joint ventures must be well- 
prepared and be Jaunched through a system- 
atic, step-by-step procedure; 

c. They must be of direct benefit to the 
populations of the NATO nations; 

d. The joint venture program is long-range 
in nature and will require ten to twenty 
years before it is in full operation. 

—_—_———— 
1 Both of these terms evoke false notions. It is 


necessary to find other words to describe the getting 
together of the NATO nations. 
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Ill. DISCUSSION 


Security Problems 


Before entering into ® discussion of joint 
peaceful ventures, it is useful to stress that the 
military cooperation among the NATO nations 
also needs to become more intimate and more 
‘natural,’ It is desirable to create various 
types of joint military organs through which 
further progress will be assured. Some ideas 
which could be considered are as follows: 


1. The more nuclear technology becomes the 
basis of modern armaments, the more it will 
be necessary to associate the continental 
nations with atomic efforts. At the present 

‘moment there are many restrictions against 
closer atomic cooperation and it is undesirable 
to move too fast in this domain. Among 
other reasons, it is necessary to habituate the 
European military and civilians gradually to 
the new facts of life, and specifically to avoid 
paralyzing fears. Itis recommended, however, 
that small weapons atomic tests be held in 
increasing numbers for the benefit of the NATO 
stafis and that some of these tests be set up 
outside of American territory, for example, in 
Atlantic waters or in certain areas of the 
continent. In particular, it is recommended 
that as soon as capabilities emerge, such tests 
be devoted to demonstrations of ground-to-air 
missiles with nuclear war-heads in order to show 
the potentialities of a truly modern air defense. 


2. It has been pointed out before that the 
lack of o properly integrated and effective air 
defense system protecting the industries and 
major cities of the NATO nations is one of the 
greatest vulnerabilities of NATO. The Soviets 
will not fail to exploit this vulnerability through 
nuclear blackmail. It must be recognized that 
if the Soviets were successful in psychological 
warfare based on nuclear threats such a “non- 
military” attack could produce the de facto 
paralysis or even the disintegration of the 
NATO structure. On the other hand, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that an effective air 
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defense system will require considerable in- 
vestments which at the present time may be 
beyond available resources. It is this assump- 
tion concerning the financial and military 
‘Gmpracticability” of a NATO air defense 
system which has motivated the relative in- 
action in this field. However, it is self-evident 
that a military structure which cannot assure 
the security of its base will prove ineffective 
both as a deterrent and as a combat force. 
Moreover, there is some doubt about the 
validity of the assumptions underlying the 
present policy of inaction, For the time being— 
with missiles and atomic warheads not yet 


‘being available to the NATO nations—there 


is no reason to improvise a costly and perhaps 
inappropriate defense system. But it is be- 
lieved that some progress could be made if the 
NATO nations were to set up a scientific body 
modeled after the American RAND or ORO 
organizations to study the air defense problem 
of NATO and make suitable recommendations. 


3. The present strategy of the NATO na- 
tions, as well as the utilization of modern 
technology by NATO has been, and continues 
to be, a matter of controversy. Continental 
nations are not happy with present Anglo- 
American thinking on two counts. They note 
that the territorial defense of “forward areas” 
(which happen to be the habitats of some of 
the most important member nations) is not 
properly assured. Moreover, these nations 
are expected to make the major effort in ground 
battle, while Britain and the United States 
reserve for themselves the naval and air mis- 
sions. Many continentals feel that the mili- 
tary “sacrifice” is unevenly distributed, with 
the Europeans expected to carry the main 
blood burden. The point is not that there is 
much choice in the present distribution of 
military roles, Tbe point is rather that what- 
ever strategy is finally adopted, it should be 
the result) of the best joint strategic thinking 
which the NATO nations can produce. NATO 
strategy should be made psychologically accept- 
able to all member nations through the device 
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of having the best national specialists work out 
the most suitable solutions. 


a. It would be useful to increase the number 
of Advanced Military Study Groups and in 
particular to create groups which develop 
various alternate NATO strategies for the 
long-range future. Some of these study groups 
should operate from the United States and 
preoccupy themselves with the question of 
how continental nations can contribute to the 
security of the most important NATO “ar- 
senal,” i, e, the U. S. It is necessary to de- 
stroy the notion that, militarily, NATO is a 
one-way street, with all the key strength 
flowing from the U. 8. and none flowing back 
into this country. 

b. It furthermore would be advisable to 
enlarge the structure of military NATO col- 
leges in the double sense that additional col- 
loges should be created and that the number of 
officers attending courses should be increased. 
As to the addition of new colleges it is proposed 
that consideration be given to a NATO Indus- 
trial College,? to a school dealing with the 
problems arising from multi-national and 
multi-lingual forces, to a- school developing 
knowledge and procedures about the gradual 
adaptation of national military organizations, 
and to a tactical air defense school. 

c. It is to be expected that these various 
schools will come up with new ideas. It is 
also to be expected that the validity of these 
ideas may not be determinable by merely 
theorotical or a priort considerations. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that there be formed 
goveral types of experimental units which, in 
collaboration with these schools, test the sug- 


24 NATO Technological College would be a ‘nat- 
ural’? parallel institution, Tt would allow the highly 
desirable utilization of European technical manpower, 
the creation of additional technicians, and the recruit- 
mont of qualified personnel into the military and tech- 
nical structure of NATO. The full utilization of 
toohnical manpower throughout NATO ultimately 
will be dopendent upon the establishment of a NATO- 
wide security-clearance system, The development 
of such a system is recommended. 
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gested solutions and moreover bring together 
in joint and future-oriented field ventures (a3 
distinguished from joint staff planning) officers 
from all the member nations. 

d. In addition to these new NATO schools, 
ever greater emphasis should be given to the 
potentialities of exchange officers. Large num- 
bers of officers—including, most importantly, 
reserve officers—should be assigned for tours 
of duty with military units in other countries, 
partly as students and instructors in military 
schools, partly as liaison officers and observers, 
and partly (wherever practical) as integrated 
officers. 

a. Similar efforts should be made with pro- 
fessional NCO’s, including an enlargement of 
exchanges between N. C. schools. 

f. Outside such regular duty assignments, a 
major effort should be made to encourage 
travel by military personnel and civilians in 
the military service throughout all NATO 
countries. Convenient transport and credit 
arrangements should be developed for this 
purpose, and clubs and other facilities for 
social intercourse should be formed. 

g. To the extent that additional security 


‘systems such as SEATO come to life, contacts 


between these organizations should be in- 
tensified. 


Peaceful Collaboration 


Programs should be undertaken in four 
broad areas: joint studies, joint ventures, 
gradual and mutual adaptation, and reporting 
organs. 


Joint Studies 


While many joint ventures could be im- 
provised without delay, it must be recognized 
that the conerete problems of the various 
NATO nations and more particularly of their 
interrelationships are as yet poorly under- 
stood. There is an urgent and overriding 
need for major efforts at fact finding and 
documentation as well as for joint training and 
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education. The following suggestions should be 
given consideration, 


Research Institute on NATO Political In- 
stitutions. The function of this institute would 
be to identify and analyze pertinent facts 
concerning the political institutions in the 
various NATO countries, government pro- 
cedures, and political problems, with a view to 
determining: 


1. The best methods through which de- 
cisions can be made collectively by all 
member states. 

2. The legal, institutional and political 
obstacles delaying or precluding joint actions. 

3. In a broader sense, the compatibilities 
and incompatibilities of the various political 
systems and the possibilities for the ‘“‘har- 
monization” of political institutions within 
the NATO area. 

4, The need for the creation of new organs 
of joint decision making. 


This Institute should have nationals of all 
NATO states among its working members, 
including first-class and creative scientists able 
to synthesize the information in order to pro- 
pose novel solutions which would be beneficial 
everywhere. In other words, emphasis should 
not be placed on the mere modification of 
existing institutions, but on the stimulation of 
political and institutional progress. 


An Institute for the Study of NATO Legal 
Problems. This institute would have to survey 
existing legal systems and economic legislation, 
their similarities and dissimilarities as well as 
their mutual compatibilities and imcompati- 
bilities. It should evaluate the sufficiency of 
these systems, analyze the validity and per- 
tinence of current laws, and determine the 
numerous laws which have become invalid but 
have not been repealed. On these studies, it 
should base recommendations concerning the 
joint and mutual reforms of the NATO legal 
systems. , 


A NATO Medical Institute. 
SECRET 
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existing health programs, health legislation, 
and medical education. 


A NATO Resources Institute. This institute 
would make studies in the field of natural 
resources within the NATO area, analyze the 
technology of resource exploitation, and rec- 
ommend the most advantageous and mutual 
exploitation of various types of natural wealth. 
Conservation within the NATO area would be 
one of the topics to be dealt with by this 
institute. 

There are a number of other economic 
institutes which could and should be created, 
to deal with most of the significant economic 
problems such as wages, taxes, finances, internal 
and external trade, productivity, social legis- 
lation, manpower training and mobility, etc. 

Closer economic cooperation cannot he 
achieved so long as there are major differences 
in wage levels, tax structure and systems, 
social legislation, etc. However, before these 
differences can be adjusted—and this is possible, 
if at all, only over the long pull—they and their 
causes must be identified and their effectiveness 
evaluated. A great deal of work needs to be 
done in this area. 


Universities. The curricula of continental 
universities are in many respects out of date 
and do not reflect either the findings of political 
science or, more particularly, the specific 
problems of NATO. An effort should be made 
to establish throughout the NATO university 
structure, additional courses on pertinent sub- 
jects, including international relations, NATO 
economics, intra-NATO cooperation, etc., and to 
teach the political and social sciences in all the 
universities in a really up-to-date fashion. 
Moreover, a major exchange program should be 
undertaken in some of the more obvious fields, 
such as linguistics and history. As a general 
rule the history and language of a particular 
nation should be taught in all universities by 
natives from that country. In addition, there 
should be several mandatory courses which are 
to be taught in one or the other of the more 
important NATO languages. Seminars par- 
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ticipated in by students and professors from 
otber NATO countries and growing scope of 
international scientific conferences would be 
useful. 


There should be an attempt to coordinate 
academic requirements and to cut many of the 
bureaucratic obstacles which at present mili- 
Gate against study in foreign countries, such as 
loss of credits, non-accreditation of academic 
titles, etc. 


There are many subject areas of great im- 
portance to the NATO problem which should 
‘be approached through systematic study and 
instruction. Reference has been made above 
to the usefulness of an Industrial College 
within the NATO military structure. Within 
the civilian context, there would be an urgent 
need for an Administrative College, to be 
attended by public administrators from all 
member countries as well as by students who 
seek administrative carecrs. One by-product 
of such a college would be that the clearly 
objective administrative practices of the various 
countries will be analyzed properly, permit ting 
the expectation that sooner or later adminis- 
trative reforms will take place. Again, this 
Administrative College could be broken down 
into its various component parts such as 
municipal administration, inter-regional ad- 
ministration, the administration of finances, etc. 

Consideration should be given to & NATO 
Teachers College, or a group of such colleges 
for all levels of education. The primary pur- 
poses of these colleges would not be to duplicate 
the work of national institutions of this type, 
but to impart NATO-pertinent knowledge and 
to advance the state of the pedagogic art—an 
advance which is highly necessary. Graduates 
of the colleges could do much through their 
teaching to strengthen public understanding 
of NATO. 

There would be an advantage in having an 
Institute for the Joint Study of the Common 
History of the NATO Peoples; also institutes 
on NATO Geography, Sociology, ste. 


The game approach, of course, can be applied 
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in the natural sciences, especially insofar as 
practical problems are coneerned. For ex- 
ample, there may be institutes on irrigation, 
isotope medicine, isotope agriculture, photo- 
synthesis, etc., in addition to institutes on some 
of the basic sciences. The possibility may be 
envisaged that some of these institutes do not 
necessarily have to be restricted to NATO 
participation, but could be opened to attend- 
ance from neutral and even iron curtain coun- 
tries. In some areas, for example, in the fields 
of meteorology, astronomy, space travel, the 
broadest international cooperation may scem 
to be indicated. A beginning could be made 
with the creation of an International Inshitute 
for Cancer Research, to which the U. 5., the 
USSR, and the U. K. will donate the necessary 
isotopes. 

As a corollary to the Cancer Tnstitute, and 
as a symbol for the usefulness of world coopera- 
tion, it is recommended that all isotope-pro- 
ducing nations join together in an effort to 
equip all cancer hospitals in the world with the 
necessary isotopes, not in the form of free gifts 
but in the form of coordinated supply programs 
at reasonable prices. 

Despite the overwhelming importance of 
influencing the up-and-coming generations, it 
should not be overlooked that the older genera- 
tions who are politically active ioday can con- 
tribute to the success or failure of NATO. 
Tt would be unwise to abandon, even before 
trying, any attempts to predispose this group 
toward new ways of thinking or, in any event, 
neutralize some of their reservations which 
they have against modern solutions. Hence, 
consideration should be given to ® program 
of adult education which would aim primarily 
at the groups who are moulding public opinion 
such as teachers, writers, professors, 48 well as 
at the directly influential persons within 
NATO societies such as industrialists, artists, 
newspapermen, tc. This adult education 
should take the triple form of full-sized courses 
which would be attended by anyone showing 
an interest in the subject; of individual lectures 
which—and this would be a novelty—would 
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reach down to the small town and village 
levels; and of a systematic effort to discuss 
NATO problems in the leading newspapers of 
the continent, with the specific purpose of 
breaking into the monopoly of old-fashioned 
and ignorant editorialists who constitute a 
predominant force influencing public opinion 
today, especially in countries like France. 

In addition to these various institutes and 
universities, it would be useful if private founda- 
tions were to extent their operations throughout 
the entire NATO area. The point is not that 
American foundations should spend more of 
their money abroad but rather that European 
industrialists who to date have not yet reached 
the pinnacle of social consciousness, follow the 
American example and set up national founda- 
tions for the furtherance of arts and sciences. 

For all practical purposes, and with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain and of a recently es- 
tablished but not yet operating foundation 
(Gulbenkian), very little private European 
capital is available for scholarly pursuits. 
There are, to be sure, government stipends but 
the scope of these operations is limited. In 
addition to stimulating the establishment of 
European foundations, it would be useful, if 
American and future European foundations 
were to join forces in financing some of the efforts 
needed within this overall NATO program. 
Moreover, American foundations might per- 
haps take the lead in persuading European cor- 
porations that it might be useful to set up such 
organizations. (It should be noted that re- 
visions of tax laws would be necessary for the 
success of this particular undertaking). 

As a support operation to all this, it would be 
necessary to improve the library situation in 
most European countries. Not only is the 
average European library too small, but its 
holdings usually do not allow the thorough 
study of NATO problems. There is, more- 
over, a great need for the improvement of li- 
brary techniques, especially in the cataloging 
field. In this connection, consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a Central NATO 
Library which would collect the entire docu- 
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mentation which is of bearing to the NATO 
problem. Lest this particular proposal be con- 
sidered unimportant, it should be remembered 
that NATO will be made or destroyed by the 
future generation of European statesmen, i. «., 
by the younsters who will attend universities 
within the next few years or so. However, the 
effort should not be devoted exclusively to 
university libraries but embrace the specialized 
libraries of Chambers of Commerce, workers 
organizations, etc. 

Within the NATO structure the various 
parliaments play a key role. Ultimately, it is 
up to them and their legislative decisions 
whether or not NATO is going to progress or 
to collapse. Yet, heretofore, very little atten- 
tion has been paid to these crucial institutions. 
Many of the European parliamentarians are 
rural and provisional politicans who understand 
only vaguely what is at stake. They aro igno- 
rant of foreign countries and highly suspicious 
of institutions like NATO. Moreover, tho 
opposition to overdue national and interna- 
tional reforms not only crystallizes but often 
originates in parliaments. It must be remem- 
bered too, that the average European parlia- 
mentarian has very little opportunity to orient 
himself about the issues of his own country, let 
alone procure documentation on internationally 
important issues. Hence, while he votes under 
pressure, he also acts from ignorance and he 
has no capability of educating his constitutents. 


For all these reasons, it is believed that tho 
parliamentary question should be faced 
squarely, This can be done by creating an 
Institute for the Study of NATO Parliamentarism 
which keeps close track of the practices within, 
and the current issues before, the various 
parliaments. Such an institute would reference 
for the use of all parliaments the particular 
legislative solutions arrived at in some countries, 
and provide useful and factual documentation, 
And it would more specifically study the legis- 
lative problems of NATO cooperation. This 
Parliamentary Institute should have ample and 
expert staffs and adequate financial resources, 
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and be attended by active as well as retired 
parliamentarians from the. various countries. 

‘It might also be useful if each parliament 
assigned observers to other parliaments, These 
observers should be non-political experts who 
are essentially entrusted with tasks of infor- 
mational liaison. (For a further elaboration of 
the parliamentary problem, see below.) 

The ministries, departments, and agencies, 
etc. within the various NATO countries should 
gradually develop an intra-NATO liaison strue- 
ture, For example, the U. 8. Treasury should 
have liaison officers in all NATO finance 
departments and in turn receive foreign liaison 
Officers, In this context, the mission of these 
liaison officers should be in the fields of obser- 
vation and study. In due time, of course, 
these liaison officers could assume operational 
duties in the field of coordination. (For a 
further elaboration of this concept, see below.) 


Joint Ventures 


At the present moment the NATO security 
effort obviously is the most important joint 
venture, There is, in addition, the Coal and 
Steel Community, the Productivity Agency, 
the European Payments Union, ete., some of 
which undertakings transgress beyond the 
NATO framework. The usefulness of these 
efforts is beyond argument and there are 
naturally many areas where additional coordi- 
nated programs could be set up. An example 
is in the field of agriculture, whore autarchic 
practices still rule supreme, to the detriment of 
all, including the peasant. 

These undertakings, however, deal by and 
large with basic economic structures. Their 
resulis, while indispensable and beneficial are 
mostly ignored by the consumer who does not 
feel their impact directly and dramatically, 
Obviously, production precedes consumption, 
But it also can bo argued that consumption 
stimulates production, Most economic reforms 
have aimed at the productive apparatus as their 
primary target, but the visible consumption of 
the average European citizen has not recetved 
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adequate attention and in fact has not grown 
very much. To put it in oversimplified terms: 
Stimulation of economic growth through 
stimulation of consumption rather than of 
production has been one of the basic differences 
between the American and European economy. 
The dynamic satisfaction of consumers’ needs 
is an outstanding element of American stability. 
There is no reason why a major effort should 
not be made to transplant this greatest blessing 
of the American economy to the NATO scene. 

For more than fifty years, Marxist 
propaganda of all shades has opposed the 
concept of private ownership and has condi- 
tioned very broad publics to favor legislation 
which is detrimental to all types of property. 
Moreover, a quarter-century of Stalinist propa- 
ganda deriving from Soviet economic planning 
held that improvement in welfare of the masses 
must follow massive, long-range investment 
programs in capital goods industries. In the 
meantime the public was expected to accept 
“temporary” shortages in consumers goods. 
The Free World never yet has met these two 
concepts squarely. In fact, in many instances 
it has consciously or unconsciously emulated 
the Marxian program of expropriation and 
over-investment in capital goods industries. 

Actually the American example—as well as 
the example of both Nazi and democratic 
Germany—shows that increases in consumption 
and production can go hand in hand, and that 
consumers needs can be satisfied even while the 
production base is being enlarged. There is 
no reason, therefore, why the European con- 
sumer can not benefit soon and visibly from 
NATO economic cooperation. 

One of the main reasons why the average 
European, while not necessarily accepting the 
Marxian creed, nevertheless is predisposed 
to support any anti-property policy, is that he 
sees very little likelihood of acquiring property 
for himself. The average European owns 
very little. He barely possesses a small savings 
account, He has very little chance of acquiring 
more substantial holdings which, for that mat- 
ter, could not be easily passed on to his children. 
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And he does not even own many durable 
consumers goods except furniture and table 
silver. To put this differently: The average 
European will not become a staunch supporter 
of a dynamic free enterprise system unless and 
until he acquires property himself or at least, 
sees a chance of becoming an “owner.” The 
revolutionary spirit will not disappear unless 
and until the average European in addition 
acquires a true stake in the existing system, 
Naturally, the end of what could be called 
“economic alienation” should not be expected 
to solve by itself all moral, cultural, political, 
etc. problems. But it will go a long way 
toward making NATO a reality, simply by 
substituting positive for negative expectations. 
Furthermore, the introduction of a dynamic 
element into the European economy, a dyna- 
mism that would be based upon the urge of 
the average European to become a property 
owner in the true sense of the word, should 
bid fair to transform NATO into what it ought 
to be, namely a growing concern. Accordingly, 
it is suggested that the United States take 
the lead in setting up a NATO-wide and ul- 
timately a worldwide ownership program. 
Disregarding the intellectual preparations 
for such a program (which will be discussed 
in a different paper),? such a program may 
include the follewing elements: the establish- 
ment of a NATO-wide system of consumers 
and mortgage banks which will make available 
credit to suitable applicants at low interest 
rates* The main purpose of the credit sys- 
tem would be to allow the consumer to acquire 
many elements of wealth including housing 
and consumers’ durables. The granting of 
these credits, of course, may be combined with 
an up-to-date system of private health, life 
and property insurance. This banking system 
should operate, as far as practical, through 
existing institutions but the main financial 
forces within NATO should join together 
to underwrite the operation, and in particular 
secure for it the necessary size, so that it can 
be profitable despite low interest rates. In 
addition, the consumer banks should issue 
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stock and see to it that this stock be traded 
freely on all European markets, and not be 
subject to nationality and movement restric- 
tions, 


The United States should take the lead in 
furthering the establishment, on a broad base, 
of trust funds as well as of a suitable system of 
dependable brokerage firms, concurrent with 
the development of facilities for the massive 
buying of stock. Studies should be undertaken 
to determine the workings of the European 
stock exchanges with a view toward introducing 
proper Jaws and regulations of protection and 
honest reporting. Moreover, there must be an 
effort to acquaint the broad population with 
the advantages of ownership in well-regulated 
stock, as well as in the possibilities even for the 
small investor to improve his situation. 

The NATO nations should launch a major 
effort in housing, particularly in small one- 
family structures, It would lead not only to 
the decentralization of urban agglomerations, 
but also to suitable mortgage arrangements. 
A modernized mortgage system would place 
better and more independent living within the 
reach of the average European and allow him 


4 Be it mentioned here merely that there should be 
NATO-wide exhibits demonstrating the potentialities 
of the ownership program, 

*Tt should be emphasized that the ownership pro- 
gram can, and probably should be enlarged to cover 
the under-developed areas, especially those connected 
with NATO. For this purpose, the NATO nations 
should join in a combined effort at economic develop- 
ment, one advantage of which would be to eliminate 
the monopoly positions of the old colonial powers in 
given areas. Such an effort, probably, would have to 
follow initial successes of the ownership program within 
NATO proper. Hence this problem is merely mentioned 
at this point, yet this cursory reference must not be 
construed as a judgment about its urgency. The 
problem is urgent enough. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is necessary to develop the capabilities for its 
solution; i. ce. the capital surplus which would be 
available for overseas export. Within the under- 
developed areas themselves there is a need for better 
understanding of the problems of economic develop- 
ment, This is partly a matter of education, some 
aspects of which are discussed in another paper. 
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to acquire wealth in the form of real estate and 
perhaps arable land. 

Closely connected with housing is the need 
for additional electrification. The acquisition 
of electrical home appliances will lighten the 
burden on the housewives and ultimately lead 
to the highly desirable elimination of the serv- 
ant class, Furthermore, electrification will 
allow a general reduction in living expenses, 
while providing additional comforts. It also 
will be useful for the establishment of all kinds 
of work and repair shops, home industries, 
agricultural machinery, etc. The housing and 
electrification programs by themselves should 
enhance the economic security of the common 
man, This program of electrification, of course, 
should be tied in with the atoms-for-peace 
undertaking (on which more in another paper). 

To the extent that the housing and the elec- 
trification programs will lead to decentraliza- 
tion and sub-urbanization, the NATO countries 
must undergo or accelerate the process of 
motorization. It may be pointed out that the 
possession. of a motor-scooter, motoreyele or 
an automobile, anyway, is the dream of a 
European youth and certainly is considered as 
a hallmark of success, The motor still confers 
“status.” The program of providing cheap 
motor transportation is well under way in some 
European countries at the present time. How- 
aver, it should be possible to reduce car prices 
and above all to allow lower interest rates and 
longer installment periods. Moreover, it is not 
entirely necessary that the effort be concen- 
trated on automobiles. Depending on local 
conditions it may be preferable to put greater 
emphasis on small motorcycles or weather- 
proofed family motor-scooters, recently put on 
the market by Messerschmidt, which show 
some signs of becoming popular. 

It may just be mentioned that the potential 
NATO market is larger than the U. 5. auto- 
mobile market, and that the dynamism of the 
U. §. economy is, in no small measure, due to 
motorization, As every American knows, the 
size of this markot is not dependent merely 
upon the size of the population, but more 
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significantly on the effectiveness and generosity 
of the credit system, and its availability even 
to the poorer strata of the population. 

As another corollary to the decentralization 
of the European economy, a great effort must 
be made in the field of retail trade. The Ameri- 
can chain food store is one of the marvels of 
economic ingenuity and it should be a terrific 
success in Europe, especially in the countries 
which like to eat well. Some timid beginnings 
have been made along this line but only in a few 
countries. ‘The proper organization of retail 
trade will not fail to make life far more pleasant, 
to enlarge agricultural markets, but also to 
allow a more widesprend distribution of NATO 
products throughout the entire area. It will 
break down many barriers of nationalistic 
consciousness. 

Consumers satisfaction will be derived from 
two additional sources: travel and entertain- 
ment. Travel will result automatically from 
motorization and higher income levels. No 
specific efforts will be necessary to stimulate it, 
except by enlarging the system of installment- 
ticket buying, removing restrictions which 
shall hamper the growth of aviation, expecially 
on short hauls, and holding ready capital for 
the enlargement of hotel facilities. Entertain- 
ment will be covered below in the discussions 
of cultural activities, television, and books. 

It should be pointed out that these various 
programs, if implemented, would Jead to a 
considerable and possibly enduring economic 
boom. Moreover, the creation of additional 
installations such as gasoline stations and 
repair facilities for automobiles and electrical 
appliances, as well as the need for additional 
roads, and the development of a healthy 
housing industry, ete. will increase employment 
levels considerably and probably put an end to 
the present one-family, one-bread-earner struc- 
ture. When jobs are more plentiful than 
applicants, there will be several earners per 
family, and naturally the elimination of the 
‘industrial reserve army,” to quote Marx, 
would increase the level of European wages 
very rapidly. 
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A great deal of thought ought to be given to 
combining the large-scale purchasing activities 
envisaged under these programs with the 
regular purchase of stock. The ownership 
program should aim, not only at increasing 
the living standards of the average consumer, 
but also at making him into a part-time 
“capitalist’-—a person who “profits” from the 
economic system. If, in addition, it were 
possible to diversify stockholdings from the 
national point of view—for example, a French- 
man owning some German stock or an Italian 
owning stock in an electric power trust fund 
which holds stock from power companies in all 
NATO nations—then economic interests no 
longer would be conceived of narrowly within 
& nationalistic frame of reference. 

The problem, naturally, is how the European 
consumer can be induced to buy stock. He 
would be suspicious of the operation, although 
economic dynamism, adequate capitalization of 
suitable corporations, and reforms of trading 
regulations and practices should allay some of 
his suspicions. In emulation of some insurance 
programs which involve the payment of divi- 
dends to the holder of the policy, it may be 
possible to find ways by which the consumer 
through combined goods and stock purchases 
might acquire stock property. The increase of 
power consumption will require a continuous 
influx of new capital. It should be possible to 
acquire some of this capital by adding small 
amounts to each electric bill and in the manner 
of trust funds prorate these payments for stock 
or bond holdings; or to create electric power 
“cooperatives” with easily accessible member- 
ship. It should also be possible to have ao 
permanent stock issue at prices which stay 
fixed throughout a few months or perhaps a 
year, and to give the purchaser of consumers 
durables rights to buy this stock. Normal 
acquisition of dividend-paying stock could be 
used to reduce installments, House buyers 
should be encouraged to hold stock in their 
mortgage bank, some of which, perhaps, could 
be set up in the form of cooperative banks, 

There are undoubtedly many additional and 
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far more ingenious methods. The objective 
would be to make a maximum number of per- 
sons over into recipients of dividend checks, 
It can be anticipated that the first dividend 
payment would change the political outlook of 
many presently “alienated’’ Europeans. Inci- 
dentally, the program could be made psycho- 
logically palatable by describing it as the 
modern and most efficient way of ‘profit 
shearing.” 

Since NATO is based on cultural affinity, 
among other things, major efforts must be 
made in the culiural (and entertainment) field. 
Some of this has been covered in the discussion 
about universities and academic institutions, 
In this particular connection there would be a 
need for the establishment of cultural maga- 
zines—literature, graphic arts, music—to make 
all NATO nations share in the cultural achieve- 
ments of each, The major works of literature 
should be translated into all NATO languages. 
An elaborate system of exhibits, expositions and 
visits by theater companies should be built up 
and combined with suitable exchange programs, 
Naturally, the new instrumentalities of radio 
and television must be fully impressed into this 
effort (see below). 

Another matter should be given considera- 
tion: NATO is going to be built by the rising 
generation, not by its parents. Hence, activi- 
ties should be launched which will strengthen 
the commitment of youth to NATO. Perhaps 
the Boy Scout movement can be enlarged 
within the NATO framework, Exchange pro- 
grams can be initiated on the high school level. 
Existing sports and youth organizations can 
be spurred on to undertake travels throughout 
the NATO area, to learn NATO languages and 
to hold more frequent “jamborees” and other 
meetings. Youth also should be given a 
prominent place on television programs (seo 
below). 


Adaptations 


The ultimate purpose of the activities de- 
scribed above should be to bring together and. 
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mutually adjust the social structures within 
the NATO area, despite the permanence of 
regional and cultural differences. Whether or 
not a NATO “community” will emerge, many 
activities could be undertaken jointly and 
many facets of life as well as interests are going 
to be similar as a result. If this expectation 
were to come true, many organizational and 
Political structures and decisions of the NATO 
countries would have to become ‘Joint? in 
character, partly to render these common 
activities more fruitful, partly to respond to 
new situations, 

It is naturally premature at this point to 

talk about the many steps of this process of 
. adaptation and harmonization. Suffice it to 
say merely that the adaptation process at its 
™most crucial junctures will have to pass through 
the legislative machinery and that sooner or 
later it will become necessary for the various 
NATO nations to enact parallel laws and elimi- 
nate incompatible provisions, Tn tin, before 
legislative action can be coordinated, © more 
intimate collaboration between the respective 
parliaments must be instituted. It is there- 
fore recommended that steps be taken to 
establish an intra-NATO Parliamentary Steer- 
ang Committee. 

In order to dramatize the significance of this 
Proposal (which is susceptible to being over- 
looked) and facilitate the workings of this com- 
Enittee, it is recommended that, within the next 
year or so, the United States invite all the 
parliamentarians of all the NATO countries, 
including the Communist parliamentarians, on 
a two-week visid to this country. 

The legislators should be flown into the 
United States through a collective effort of 
&he NATO civilian airlines, and in a large 
seuditorium, preferably in Washington, be 
aictdressed by the President in a welcoming 
specch, Subsequently, the various parliamen- 
tary delegations should split up according to 
committees and hold international committeo 
xmectings, For oxamplo, the foreign relations 
committees of the various parliaments should 
be constituted as ono group and should mest ab 
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One particular locality and discuss NATO 
problems. 

Similarly, the military, economic, educational, 
ete., committees of the various countries should 
get acquainted with the personalities and 
provlems of their foreign counterparts. The 
formal exercise, with speeches by members 
of all parliaments and discussions, should last 
one week and should be followed by another 
week of travel throughout the United States 
and possibly Canada. The purposes of such a 
meeting would include: 

a, Get some of the legislators to travel : 

b. Acquaint them with the U. S., which is 
particularly important insofar as Communist 
deputies are concerned; 

c. Make them see the other fellow’s 
problems and points; 

d. Show them that their local pre- 
occupations are not the only things that 
matter; 

e. Indicate to them the usefulness of 
international contacts; 

f. Bstablish, ceremoniously, the Intra- 
NATO Parliamentary Steering Committee, 
Another device of mutual ad aptation would 

be the establishment in each member country 
of a special NATO ministry through which all 
NATO operations of the particular nation 
would have to be coordinated. In due time, 
the heads of the ministries could meet in 
monthly session, and gradually establish them- 
sclves as a NATO oxceutive organ. Jiike the 
office of the Swiss President, the chairman- 
ship over this council could rotate yearly 
among member nations; if it could ba 
established, there would emerge, ultimately, 
something like » NATO president. 


Reporting Organs 

In order to make these various programs 
politically effective, a very large effort at re- 
porting will have to be undertaken. It is 
believed that one of the great informational 
gaps existing at the present time is the igno- 
rance of national decision makers with respect 
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to political issues and realities in other countries. 
Equally important is their ignorance con- 
cerning the practical solutions of problems, 
similar to their own, which were found abroad. 
The French politician, to put it in more con- 
crete terms, is blissfully unaware of the political 
problems in Britian and even more so in the 
United States. Very frequently he wrestles 
with problems which were solved satisfac- 
torily abroad, but which he cannot solve be- 
cause he knows nothing about those pertinent 
experiences. There has been no effort to es- 
tablish a system of cross-reporting on decision 
making, a failure which suits many legislators 
and bureaucrats because it allows them to 
operate in the dark and make their decisions 
without fear that they ever would be properly 
analyzed and brought to the attention of public 
opinion. 

The following solutions should be considered : 

a. A NATO Parliamentary Gazette modeled, 
to a certain extent, after the Congressional 
Record of the United States, should be estab- 
lished. This Gazette, which should be made 
available to all NATO parliamentarians, should 
print accurate summaries of parliamentary 
debates in all NATO nations, maintain records 
of the votes of the various parliamentarians— 
this should go a long way toward eliminating 
some undesirable legislators—and, in emulation 
of the Appendix to the Congressional Record, 
reproduce articles and studies which are perti- 
nent to current legislative problems. In addi- 
tion, the Gazette should provide documenta- 
tion and bibliographies on subjects which are 
of timely interest to the legislators. The gen- 
eral idea is that the Gazette should not only be 
of informative value to the parliamentarians, 
but also should become an indispensable tool 
for their practical work as well as o generally 
accessible record of activities of individual 
legislators. The Gazette should draw exten- 
sively on the work by the various academic 
institutions proposed above, 

b. There should be created various Minis- 
terial Gazettes, for example, a Gazette of the 
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finance ministries within NATO countries, 
The purpose of this type of gazette would be 
to cross report upon administrative decisions, 
regulations, and practices, and upon the activi- 
ties and problems of the various ministries and 
agencies. 


A great deal of the information necessary for 
the accomplishment of joint ventures is at 
present lacking. This is due, among other 
reasons, to the insufficiency of the statistical 
services in most of the NATO countries. It is 
recommended, therefore, that there be estab- 
lished a NATO Statistical Office which will 
produce and publish the pertinent statistical 
information and gradually enlarge the scope 
and the pertinence of statistical reporting 
everywhere. In particular, it is recommended 
that the NATO statistical office issue a series 
of Bulletins to report periodically on significant 
NATO activities, including joint ventures such 
as the ownership program suggested above. 

As @ reporting organ and as a means of 
improving comprehension, television possesses 
great potentialities. Since it isa new medium, it 
is to be anticipated that people will go out of 
their way to view television programs and that 
as a result there will emerge an extraordinary 
opportunity to reach the attention of NATO 
audiences, It is recommended therefore that 
there be established a NATO Television Net- 
work, with the following prominent features: 


a. The entire NATO area, including its rural 
sections, is to be covered by this network, 

b. The network will be devoted to informa- 
tional, educational and cultural programs with- 
out, however, eliminating entertainment and 
sports, 

c. So far as suitable, television programs will 
be exchanged between countries, especially 
programs of a cultural type and they will be 
used to create mutual familiarity within NATO. 

d, The television effort will be supported by 
a large scale effort at producing documentary 
film materials. These materials should deal, 
among other things, with the conerete and 
timely problems which must be solyed by the 
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NATO nations, as well as produce knowledge 
about workablo solutions and general knowledge 
of important topics, 

e. A major effort should be made to put on 
discussion programs dealing with political issues, 
such as the American “Meet the Press,” 
“Capitol Cloakroom,” ‘Youth Wants to Know,” 
programs. ‘The participants in such discussions 
should be nationals of different countries 
analyzing their mutual problems. 

{, The NATO television network should 
produce numerous newscasts and develop new 
informational procedures to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the NATO mutual effort. 

g. Iefforts should be made to. bring about an 
ever larger audicnce participation and to 
bring together on the television screen not only 
professionals and politicans but also youth and 
common people from the difforent countries, 
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Paralleling the development of the television 
program, similar efforts should be made in the 
area of radio broadcasting. 

The problem of book production will be dis- 
cussed in another paper. 


IY. CONCLUSIONS 


Many programs, methods and devices can 
be developed to maintain NATO as a going 
and establish it as a growing concern. 

Most important of the programs suggested 
above is the ownership program which could be 
developed as the key to the NATO future. 


VY. RECOMMENDATION 


That those proposals which are considered 
practical be adopted and their implementation 
be initiated. 
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Paper 19 


The Atoms for Peace Program 


Originator: Stefan Possony 


Critic: William Webster 


After many delays and misinterpretations 
there is now emerging ® growing support for 
and a gradually better understanding of the 
Atoms for Peace Program, Contrary to the 
expectations of the sceptics, the psychological 
response to this program has been good, 

In its reliance on nuclear strategy the United 
States inevitably must pay a considerable 
penalty in tho psychological and political fields. 
The Atoms for Peace Program has reduced 
the extont of this penalty and has detracted 
popular attention away from the image of a 
United States bent on nuclear holocaust. A 
position has been reached in which the Atoms 
for Poace Program has begun to serve as a 
counterpart to the American strategy of nuclear 
deterrence. We are beginning to create an 
image of America as the guardian of peace and 
the foremost promoter of progress, Thanks to 
tho program, tho impression is spreading that, 
liko in its previous history, the United States is 
anxious to advance the cause of technology and 
humanity, The launching of the Atoms for 
Peaco Program has led many nations to worry 
somowhat less about the destructive atom and 
to preoccupy thomselves increasingly both with 
technological progress and international coop- 
eration needed to bring this progress about. 
This program is beginning to produce a climate 
of opinion which should prove beneficial to 
many other American ventures, including 
defense measures. Tho program also has 
shown some signs of boing able to “smoke out” 
tho Russians in the atomic field. 

Without minimizing those considerable ad- 
vantages, it must bo pointed out that the signifi- 
cance of the Atoms for Peace Program is much 
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more profound. The program inevitably plays 
a truly central role in the long-range American 
strategy. Occasional hesitations in supporting 
the Atoms for Peace Program are due, in part, 
to an underestimation of this program’s key 
importance, 

So far, the greatest attention within the 
Atoms for Peace Program has centered on 
electric power. However, the program has 
implications for transportation, industrial pro- 
duction, medicine, agriculture, and above all, 
basic research. Nuclear techniques of all 
kinds will lead to a very far reaching overhaul 
of technology and to o true industrial revolu- 
tion, the nature of which cannot yet be grasped. 
This aspect of the program is really the crucial 
one, but since developments are as yet unpre- 
dictable, nothing more will be said on this point 
other than that it may be useful to bring these 
other possibilities into sharper focus. 

The rest of this paper will concentrate on the 
electric power phase of the program. 


I, ELECTRIC POWER PROGRAM 


Over the last 50 to 80 years, consumption 
and production of all types of energy through- 
out the world have been increasing very rapidly. 
The increase in the consumption of eleciric 
energy has been particularly fast since 1900, 
but since the end of the second World War this 
already astonishing rate of increase has been 
accelerated further. Given the continuous 
growth of population, the strong pressures for 
industrialization, and the world-wide expecta- 
tions for a continual improvement of living 
standards, energy production inevitably will 
grow, at least at the present rate of progress. 
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Itis unnecessary to labor this point with detailed 
statistical estimates, especially since practi- 
cally all statisticians seem to agree that this 
growth is not only unavoidable, but will be 
considerable in scope. At a minimum, then, 
electric power production will increase at least 
three to four times within the next forty-five 
years. A ten to twentyfold increase is by no 
means excluded, As a general “ball park” 
guess, it may be assumed that by 2000 A. D. 
world production will have risen from 1,400 
kwh to 5,000 or 10,000 billion kwh, installed 
capacity from 320 million kw to 1 or 2 billion 
kw, and per capita consumption from 500 kwh 
to 1,000 or 2,000 kwh per year. 

By comparison, a rise to the present levels of 
the U. S,, Sweden, and Switzerland would re- 
quire a world production of approximately 
15,000 billion kwh in 2000 A. D. 


Index of World Industrial Production, 1870-1962 


VW 70 un oo oie e de edhe 100 
WOO cccsccscee tute assesseee 310 
W918 2 secon bak sees se lsecces 530 
192022 oo vadco sl eeeecsssestes 500 
1020. foo ot Sens ech neat. 800 
19822 22-3 ee escestcssean 540 
1087 os 5. estas sek eee 950 
194Gosc2522c2otececueseteseoes 1, 000 
W962 soe ec wscsiostedacnelcets 1,710 
Annual Rate of Growth of Indusirial World Production 
Percent 
1870-1900. -....---------------- 4 
1900—1918_.__------....------.- 4 
1920-1929... .....--.------.~----- 5.5 
1982-1987 s oct ese cee css 12 
1946-1962. ....---.----------.~- 9. 6 


Toran Wortp DEMAND For PriataRy FUEL on Cenrain 
AssuMED ComPpounp Rates or GROWTH 


(Billion tons of coal equivalent per annum) 


2 percent [234 percent] 3 percent 
per annum | per annum | per annum 


one am 
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This growth in power production poses many 
difficult problems. For many years now, coal 
prices have shown a gradual increase, due to the 
combined impact of the unwillingness of 
modern labor to work in coal mines and to the 
exhaustion of the best seams in some foremost 
producing countries, ‘There are still plenty of 
good deposits, but not many are situated close 
to suitable transportation, Consequently, coal 
production has risen only slowly. If the 
increase in energy production were to be 
supported from coal, output would have to be 
tripled. Itis likely, however, that raw material 
shortages and transportation deficiencies would 
arise and press prices upward, with the result 
that the cost of energy would be increasing. In 
fact, it is very doubtful whether the expected 
increase in energy production could be based on 
coal at all, especially since coal is becoming an 
ever more important raw material for the 
chemical industry. 


Fivp Year Averaces or Raxarivp Prices oF 
Minerat Fourts anp ExLEectric PowER IN THE 
Unirap States, 1900-1954. 


Bitumi- 

All Orude 

Perlod mineral | _20u8 Anthra-| Hotra. Natural | Eleotric 
fuels and lig. cite coal aan ens | power 


1950-54___|112, 1 }125.9 J111.7 113.1 | 72.9] 386.7 
1946-49....1108. 6 180.5 |107.5 |102.1 ) 64.7 | 46.6 
1940-44___| 96.4 118.6 ]102.1] 921) 814) 69.4 
1986-89_../100, 0 |100. 0 }100, 0 |100, 0 /100.0 | 100. 0 
1980-84...| 94.7 | 93,2 129.6 | 89.4 |141,2 | 182.6 
1925-29___| 94.9 } 88.3 |111.7 |109, 2 [141.0] 96.5 
1920-24.../107. 4 119.7 | 96.8 /123,3 [159.1 | 92.7 
1915-19..-| 66.1 | 78.9 ) 66.1 | 97. 4 |... 88, 2 
1910-14___| 60.8 | 74.6 | 61.3 | 81.3 |_----- 152. 6 
1905-09.._] 60.7 | 77.3 | 60.5 | 82,4 |.-.-.. 184, 4 
1900-04...) 68.1 | 85.3 | 68.6 123, 5 |..--... 236. 0 


In contrast to coal, the price of oil has been 
declining. However, it is unlikely that the 
growth of energy production can be based on 
oil, what with the expected increase in motoriza- 
tion plus the greater geological stringency. The 
same doubt applies with respect to natural gas 
which; although it is the cheapest form of 
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energy presently available, is in short supply 
and requires costly investments in transporta- 
tion systems. Finally, there is not enough 
potential hydro-electric energy available for 
tho anticipated power expansion; and in this 
case, too, transport difficulties are quite severe, 

Accordingly, if the production of energy is 
to rise as oxpected, it will have to be based to 
a large extont on nuclear fuels. It has been 
said rightly that the discovery of nuclear fission 
has come none too soon and that without it, 
the economic progress of mankind would have 
been stymied, 


Worsp Consumprion or Primary Furn, 1929-1950 
(Million motrio tons of coal equivatont) 


Hydro- 
Rolld oll Anal oleotrie. Total 
y 


100 Swaoueacocus 1,410 | 270 80 | 100} 1, 860 
W060 ovencewcoose 1,580 | 700] 270} 200 | 2,760 
Avorage compound 

rate of Inorcaso!..} 0,6) 47] 0&8] 33 19 


1 Poreont por annum, 


Té ia not implied that nuclear fuels will be 
substituted for all mineral fuels, nor necessarily 
that thoy will, by 2000 A. D. or so, account for 
most of the world’s energy. This may or may 
not be the case. In tho meantime, it is to be 
anticipated that areas which can be sorved by 
hydro-olostric power or natural gas will want to 
develop these minimum cost resources to the 
utmost, Whethor in othor areas it will be 
economical to stay with coal or oil or to replace 
theso fuels partly or ontircly with fissile ma- 
terials depends on a multitude of factors, 
including comparative costs, depreciation rates, 
tho particular types and quantities of power 
required, the officiency and availability of 
various typos of nuclear reactors, the possibility 
of compound industries, the size of the plu- 
tonium and isotope market, otc., eto, All of 
this is as yob unprodictablo, It is logical to 
assume, however, the nuclear power will blend 
into the oldor. forms of onergy production and 
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that the ultimate balance between the variouS 
forms of energy will vary according to time and 
place. So long as the excessive demands of 
power expansion can be met by fissile materials 
and so long, therefore, as production of coal 
and oil need not be increased drastically, the 
older fuels will continue to be economical and 
attractive in many areas, 

Many warnings have been issued against the 
faulty assumption that the cost of nuclear 
power ultimately will become “negligible.” 
Estimates made by various experts at the 
Geneva Conference show a remarkable degree 
of unanimity, despite the fact that these experts 
from different nations did not coordinate their 
views. Experiences in the U. S., U. K., Russia 
and France seem to indicate that a cost price 
of about five to six mills per kwh at the bus bar 
can be expected, Such a cost price would mean 
that nuclear power production would be about 
as expensive as power production based on coal 
and somewhat more expensive than that based 
on oil and natural gas, and that in general terms 
it would be about as expensive as the present 
average cost in the U. 8. 

However, it must be remembered that coal 
prices probably will increase, especially in the 
case of continued expansion. Moreover, the 
price of power varies in each country and 
between countries, As of today, nuclear power 
would be cheaper than conventional power 
produced in the New England States, but more 
expensive than hydro, oil, and natural gaspower 
produced in Texas and in the American West. 
Nuclear power also would be cheaper than most 
of the power produced at present in Great 
Britain and in many other countries which do 
not have the rich and plentiful coal deposits of 
the United States, or where coal deposits have 
been depleted and oil must be imported. While, 
therefore, nuclear power will not necessarily 
lead to a cheapening of power, it will in due 
time eliminate all expensive producers, fore- 
stall increases in power costs, and in a general 
way equalize power costs all over the world. 

_ It has been pointed out that in order to en- 
large power production on the basis of conven- 
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tional fuels, very heavy investments in trans- 
portation would have to be made. This is 
particularly true of areas which at present are 
not served by adequate rail or waterways. 
The vast continental expanses of Asia and Latin 
America, for example, cannot be developed 
power-wise before surface transportation is 
installed, but there is no economic reason to do 
this so long as these areas are uninhabited and 
remain empty because there are no local power 
resources. A vicious circle. Nuclear power, 
however, can be installed in any out-of-the-way 
place, simply by establishing an airfield and 
flying in the generating equipment and the fuel. 
The utilization of nuclear power therefore will 
allow huge economies with respect to the open- 
ing up of new territories, The possibility of 
placing large power stations at remote mining 
sites and carrying out processing and perhaps 
primary refining on the spot will lead to an 
amelioration of world mineral’s supply both as 
to quantity and cost, and also will make it 
possible for underdeveloped countries to initiate 
a, reasonable form of industrialization. Funda- 
mentally, the greatest economic advantage of 
nuclear power is that it can be employed at any 
point which can be served by aircraft, and there- 
fore the requirements of surface transportation 
can be cut to the minimum. 

The importance of the Atoms for Peace 
Program often is being minimized with a state- 
ment to the effect that electric power accounts 
for only a few percent of the cost and the “value 
added” of industrial production. This is true 
but not very meaningful. Quite possibly 
nuclear power will not affect production costs 
directly. However, it is not the percentile cost 
which is of importance here, but the fact that 
practically all industrial processes do require 
electric power in substantial quantities. More- 
over, as new metals such as aluminum and 
above all, titanium, come into greater use, 
power requirements increase very considerably. 
Even many of the older industries tend to em- 
ploy electric power more and more, both in the 
form of labor saving devices for auxiliary ac- 
tivities and in the form of primary energy. 
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The industrial trend is to use more and not les 
electric power. However, it is true that th 
specifically industrial uses of electric energ 
are not the most telling argument in favor of th 
program, The very extensive other uses 
electric power constitute the strongest argumen 
for electrification. 


Power Requirements for Selected Electro-Process Materia 


Approximate ku 
required per (01 


of product 

Titanium Metal.......-..-~---+----------+- 40, 00 
Aluminum Metal. .-.-.-.------------------ 18, 00 
95 percent Silicon Metal_--....------..-.--- 17, 60 
Electrolytic Magnesium__...--------.-.---- 16, 00 
35 percent Hydrogen Peroxide (100 percent 

16-0 (1) ee oa eet a ae 16, 00 
Electrolytic Manganese.----.--.-.---------- 10, 20 
Silicon Carbide__..._..-------------+------ 8, 60 
70 percent Ferrotungsten_..-----.-.-------. 7, 60 
Sodium Chlorate..-..__--.-..-.-.---.~------ §, 20 
RAVONs2 26sec etc e se ee tee nesace &, 20 
Phosphoric Acid (via electric furnace) ..._---- 3, 90 
Electrolytic Zinc...-.---------------------- 3, 40 
Chlorine: 2-2-<csscesa-2-2-nctecedeccewns 3, 00 


Cost or Enprcy ConsumEp sy THE U, 8, Econom 


From nation. | 2aergy costa 


al product permet 
Billion dollars 

1890. cece ses ovee twin ste. 3 18 4, 
W098: os ecccceetacebecsiecus 33,1 5. 
I9S0 Soc co oSa5 Subesenneeses 87. 1 6. 
19208 oe koa teste tes 104. 4 7. 
[989 san aneh lt cess eok eosece 91.1 y ee 
WaT ee ceesse coc deou st sece, 282, 2 6. : 
M950 2o 023 ces czsiccenlecs 285.1 6.' 
10622 2a ne Joes ucasee ees 846, 1 8. i 


The growth of population and the inercasin; 
requirements for a diversified and sufficient die 
call for an enlargement of agricultural pro 
ductivity. This is on the one hand a matter o 
increasing yields and of putting new lands unde: 
cultivation, activities on which electric powe 
and isotopes only have indirect bearing, excep 
insofar as poultry and dairy farming is con. 
cerned. On the other hand, this is a matter o 
food preservation, pest and disease control 
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storage, and transportation. It is estimated 
that even in advanced agricultural countries 
about one-fifth of the food produced is spoiled 
while, for lack of storage and transportation 
capabilities, another high percentage of the out- 
put has to be consumed by the peasants and 
their animals. Electric power is indispensable 
for refrigeration which is the key to storage and 
transportation. Moreover, it is hoped that 
isotopes will become useful for controlling pests 
and as food sterilizers, Electric power also is 
becoming indispensable for many supporting 
farm operations such as heating, cleaning, hot 
wator production, improving the utilization of 
labor (including that of older people), altering 
the timing of production, improving the quality 
of farm products, increasing the dependability 
of farm oporations, and increasing per capita 
output, Naturally, power also reduces human 
toil. Suffice it to say that in U.S. farms use of 
electricity is rising very rapidly. Moreover, 
the food procossing industry requires power. 

Electric power also is becoming the key to 
water supplies, (Norm: the availability of 
relatively cheap power in rural areas probably 
would load to a lesser use of wood for fuel pur- 
poses. Power thus may be one of the conditions 
of re-forestation so urgently needed in some 
aroas.) In addition to well-pumps, there is an 
ever increasing need for irrigation. It has been 
determined that agricultural yields even in well 
watered areas can be increased considerably 
through proper irrigation methods, It is not 
always realized that U. S. agriculture uses 
about 100 billion gallons a day from surface 


and ground wator sources and that particularly. 


tho ground wator uso is increasing, Naturally, 
many of the semi-arid arcas in the world can be 
put under cultivation only to the extent that 
irrigation becomes foasible. The cultivation of 
theso areas may or may not become necessary 
duo to world-wide food requirements. How- 
ovor, improvements in the social situation of 
such areas, for oxamplo, the Middle East, de- 
pond on the practicability of developing cheap 
methods of irrigation, It should be pointed 
out that most of these areas do have large un- 


derground water resources, ‘Therefore, as 
proved by the example of Israel, their develop- 
ment should be entirely practical, 

It must be stressed that the water needs of 
modern industry and urban settlements are 
insatiable, There are many signs that the in- 
crease of industrialization and population is 
leading to stringent water shortages in many 
areas, Among the “thirsty” industries, the 
following may be mentioned: oil refining, paper 
manufacturing, metallurgy, chemistry, various 
types of food processing, refrigeration, and the 
electric power industry itself, not to mention 
the nuclear industry. Water no longer will be 
available “for the asking,” at least in many 
areas and certainly not in urban and industrial 
agglomerations. Whether the water deficit will 
be covered by diversion of surface water, elabo- 
rate long distance pipeline systems, or use of 
ground or sea water, electricity will be required 
for each solution. It should be pointed out 
that while at present sea water treatment for 
agriculture cannot possibly be profitable, such 
a treatment becomes more economical if it is a 
question of industrial uses and urban needs, 

Space heating and cooling are other great 
consumers of electric power. Whether or not 
it will be profitable to continue current heating 
practices is questionable, especially in areas 
with little coel and oil. To the extent that 
countries such as India become industrialized, 
air conditioning must be considered as one of 
the main prerequisites of industrial produc- 
tivity. Naturally, heating and cooling also are 
matters of living standards. It is anticipated 
that sooner or later space heating and cooling 
will be combined in one operation through the 
employment of “heat pumps.” This equip- 
ment will be highly economical in comparison 
with present methods, and also reduce the 
pressure on coal and oil. However, while 
economical, heat pumps will require enormous 
quantities of electric power. 

The raising of living standards is dependent 
not only on industrial production and higher 
incomes but also on distribution and local serv- 
ices. Without a large system of retail and 
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particularly food stores and repair shops, in- 
creases in production would remain relatively 
meaningless. The model of the American chain 
food and drug store is very pertinent. Nat- 
urally, such stores can operate only if they are 
liberally supplied with electric power, especially 
for refrigeration and air conditioning. An av- 
erage American drug store consumes about 
50,000 kwh per year. Insofar as repair shops 
are concerned, be it sufficient to point to the 
electrical needs of garages and gasoline sta- 
tions. The increasing use of power tools in 
homes will not lead to a large increase in power 
consumption, but the availability of power will 
improve maintenance all around and thus lead 
to many savings. 

Electric power is the key to improved stand- 
ards of living in the home. It is the foremost 
labor saving device for practically all domestic 
chores and in addition it provides many of the 
“necessities” of modern life, including lighting, 
radio, phonograph, television, etc. Insofar as 
the underdeveloped areas of the world are con- 
cerned, it should be remembered that the instal- 
lation of electric light not only lengthens the 
useful hours of the day but is correlated with 
an increase in literacy, improvement in health 
standards, and a decrease in birth rates. The 
advantages of electricity for the home are so 
great that most households, within the limits 
of their finances, aim to make maximum use 
of this utility. 


U. N. Estimate on Rates of Growth in Energy 


Requirements 

Pereent 
Agriculiure._-..--...--------..------------- 2 
Industry. 2 2- .-osncs.cccescecccuece eee 5 
TYANAPOLbssoe22o< Se oo sos h eee cesta cose 6 
Households, heat. --..----.-..-----.2-2 eee 2 
POWeP 552 co Sewn bas on en he web acts estes 6 
Population..--__-....----.--20-- 2 -- nee 115 


' T.e,, 3.5 billion people in 1975 and 5 billion in 2000. . 


The great advantages of electrification nat- 
urally could be spelled out in more detail. 
Electricity is @ commodity which has so much 


become an element of modern life that people 
take it for granted: . Hence they ‘have some 
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difficulty visualizing what it has done, and still 
could do, to all of our lives. 

However, while the advantages of electri- 
fication appear to be clear, the question is: 
Why is it in the U. 8S. interest to push the 
program? Is this simply another “do-good”’ 
type of a venture? It need not be, although 
in the wrong hands it could develop into a 
“boondoggle.” Briefly, the main advantages 
are: 

1, The program should contribute to the 
raw materials supply of the U.S. and specif- 
ically facilitate the mining of foreign mineral 
deposits. 

2, The program should create a huge foreign 
market for American generating equipment and 
electric appliances. This should be a matter of 
private foreign trade. The scope of this trade 
can be gleaned from a few figures: One dollar 
invested in generating equipment requires 
approximately the investment of 8 to 10 
dollars in appliances (disregarding repair and 
replacement). Hence, if the world would 
install 800 million kw of generating equipment, 
it would be undertaking ‘a total investment of 
about 1,000 billion dollars. This figure is 
neither a forecast nor a proposal to plan in 
this order of magnitude, but simply an indicator 
of the size of this potential market. 

3. Naturally, in order to set up international 
trade in such a way that the electrification 
program could be implemented, many other 
beneficial developments would have to take 
place; of which only the development of a 
proper international credit structure, immune 
against “nationalizations,’’ may be mentioned 
here. 

4. The undertaking should be combined with 
the ownership program. Specifically, it should 
not be exploited to encourage socialist ventures 
in. electricity which seem to be so attractive to’ 
many foreign nations. If so, it would con- 
tribute to the emergence of a new style of 
politics all over the world. ‘This venture is 
one of the few capabilities at our disposal 
which we might try in order to see whether or 
not most countries in the world can Bs: induced: 
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Il. DIFFICULTIES 


There are really no convincing arguments 
against the usefulness of the Atoms for Peace 
Program, and none have been formulated. 
Elowevor, there are some very great practical 
difficulties which tend not only to slow down 
the program but also to arouse some scepticism 
among policy makers. In the first place, the 
time requirements of the program are measured 
in decades. At the present moment the tech- 
nology of nuclear power still is very uncertain 
and, for that matter, not one large nuclear plant 
is as yot in operation. If the program were 
hurried up, the chances are that most of the 
curly plants would be obsolescent within a 
short time. Therefore, economic prudence 
seomns to dictate that the program be developed 
systematically, oven deliberately, without un- 
dus concern about psycho-political factors. 
Actually, if the psychological pressures are dis- 
rogarded, thore is really no great urgency about 
nucloar powor as such, since the conventional 
fucls will be adequate to maintain the momen- 
tum of electrification for many years to come. 
THowover, pro-oceupation with nuclear power 
may bo useful in giving this momentum to 
clectrification. In addition, there is a great 
necd to allow for adequate experimentation, 
training and loarning with nuclear reactors and 
to avoid delays in these preparatory phases. 

The second difficulty is that rapid progress 
in nuclear power production is still hampered 
by various types of shortages, including fissile 
matorials, technical and scientific manpower, 
and now metals. It will take many years 
before these shortages can be overcome, al- 
though, of course, proper planning may cut 
some of those lead times. 

Third, there are many difficulties in the area 
of industrial safety which are as yet unsolved. 
Tt is nob so much a question of a capability of 
keeping nuclear power production safe—this 
capability oxisis—but rather of how much of 
the present safely measures can be eliminated 


politics after those of 
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in order to reduce costs and of how a proper 
safety discipline can be enforced in some of the 
underdeveloped areas. This question also has 
some bearing on the problem of reprocessing. 
Moreover, there is the question of what to do 
in case an accident should happen. 

Fourth, there is grave doubt as to whether 
in the present world situation it is to the interest 
of the United States to spread fissile materials 
all around the globe. There is a danger that 
some of these materials could be absconded 
and be used for military, revolutionary, or even 
criminal purposes. This problem indeed poses 
great difficulties. It is connected with the 
need for the establishment of an effective ac- 
counting, inspection, and control scheme de- 
signed to prevent misuse of the materials, It is 
linked up with the question of what types of 
fissile materials should be used for power pro- 
duction; specifically, would those materials 
which are most desirable from the security 
point of view allow low cost power production? 
If not, do we have to sacrifice economy or 
security? It is tied up, lastly, with the ques- 
tion of reprocessing, plants for which, if 
American interests were paramount, should all 
be located in the United States. 

While the first three difficulties will be over- 
come as time goes by, the security problem of 
course, will remain. There is no point in 
minimizing this difficulty even though ib is 
true that despite the utter necessity for secur- 
ity, the United States ultimately will have no 
choice but to encourage nuclear power produc- 
tion abroad or else be forced to discourage 
further economic growth and thereby run the 
double risk of creating additional political 
hazards and of allowing other powers of carry- 
ing out the Atoms for Peace Program to their 
interest. Such a development, naturally, 
would be most undesirable. 

The point simply is that the next few years 
must be used to develop a proper security sys- 
tem designed to take care of the dangers 
inherent in this program. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility of linking 
the security aspects of this program to strictly 
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military control schemes. Nations might be 
psychologically more disposed to accept thor- 
ough inspection of power stations and once 
having accepted such a type of outside inter- 
ference, they may find it easier to acquiesce in 
mnilitary controls which would deprive them, 
to a large extent, of their sovereignty. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


The conclusion therefore is that while the 
Atoms for Peace Program is an utter and ines- 
capable necessity of American foreign and 
economic policy, if cannot become effective 
before many years have elapsed. In the 
meantime, the requirement exists to carry on 
in order to keep the momentum and enlist on 
our side foreign nations anxious to go into 
nuclear power. The obvious solution from the 
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port to the 


ali su 
quandary seems to be to lend Pp ‘dace 


electrification of the world and to cop 
the Atoms for Peace Program 4s merely ono of 
the key elements within this overall umnder- 
taking. In turn, the electrification program 
should be only one of the implementing phases 
of the larger American programs aimed at 
raising living standards and in particular ofa 
hypothetical U. S. program designed to stimu- 
late private ownership. 

Thus, the Atoms for Peace Program, his+ 
torically, can be described as the first phaso of 
an overall U. 8, peace program. In its oco~ 
nomic phases, this peace program @®limks bo 
solve the “social question.” Electrification 1s 
one phase of this sub-program; and the Atoms 
for Peace plan, in its power aspect, is a phase 
of electrification. 
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Paper 20 


The Purpose, Requirements, and Structure of 


an American Ideological Program 


Originator: Stefan Possony 


Critic: Max Millikan 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Bofore proceeding even one step with the 
discussion of tho ideological problem, it is 
nocessary to point to the ambiguous character 
of tho torm “ideological.” An “ideology” is 
ossontially false thinking. Very frequently the 
torm. donotes dogmatism in political argu- 
montation or “visionary speculation,” to quote 
the Oxford Dictionary. The ideologist- has a 
pat interpretation and proposes inflexible solu- 
tions to changing political problems. His is a 
firm and immutable program, “often with an 
implication of factitious propagandizing,” ac- 
cording to Webster. In Marxian nomencla- 
ture, an ideology is a mental construction de- 
signed to conceal social realities in order to 
mako it possible for the ruling class to continue 
in power. It is “the manner of thinking 
characteristic of a class or individual,” accord- 
ing to Oxford. 

In addition to those usages the term often is 
omployed to describe ‘ideas ab the basis of 
aome economic or political theory or system” 
(Oxford), or an entire “system” of political 

‘thinking, especially those ending in “ism,” such 

as socialism, liboralism, conservatism, etc. 
Tho term may be used to denote “the intel- 
lectual pattern of any widespread culture or 
movement” (Webster). Surprisingly, Oxford 
defines ideology also as “science of ideas.” 

Tt is porfoctly plain that the term is so messy 
that its usage best be discarded. However, no 
substitute has been found. It is therefore 
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necessary to stress from the outset that it is 
not recommended for an American “ideological 
program” to construct synthetically # western 
ideology, nor to combat hostile ideologies with 
artificially created falsehoods or with a collec- 
tion of freeworld clichés thickly painted over- 
with some new verbal veneer to provide them 
with greater appeal. 

At this point let it be said merely that, 
among other things, the program should address 
itself to two eminently practical problems: 

a. What is the United States going to do 
about the difficulties posed to U. 8. security 
by the widespread acceptance of hostile 
ideologies? 

b. What is the United States going to do 
about the requirement of projecting our own 
political thinking abroad and of getting 
foreign peoples to adopt objective approaches 
to their problems? 

In other words, the ideological program con- 
cerns itself with political thinking in all its 
ramifications. Surely, it would be redundant 
to argue about the importance of thinking and, 
once this importance is admitted, about the 
need to define a clear U. 5. policy in such an 
important area. 


Il. DISCUSSION 

With some of the necessary caveats out of 
the way, we now may proceed to & discussion 
of what should be, but cannot be called, the 
‘intellectual or thought program.” The United 
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States has undertaken many programs in the 
economic and security fields in order to improve 
the social health of foreign nations and to halt 
Communist aggression. Judging by statistics, 
these programs, to varying degrees, have been 
successful. None of them seems to have been 
entirely unsuccessful and taken as a whole, these 
programs have stabilized the world situation. 
At the same time, however, understanding of 
the meaning and effectiveness of the American 
efforts has not been achieved. While some of 
the results are self-evident, the American pro- 
grams have left no lasting imprint on the minds 
of overseas people. In fact, in some ways there 
has sprung up a great deal of misunderstanding 
about American purposes and about our capa- 
bilities to do something really useful about cur- 
rent problems. More deplorably, American 
programs so far have not taught overseas 
peoples how current problems can be solved, 
either by example or by intellectual demonstra- 
tion. There is a general impression that 
American programs have been palliative in 
character, stopgaps, and that they were needed, 
in part at least, to keep America going. The 
significance of the two facts that: — 


a. The U. S. was able to help on such a 
lavish scale; 
b. The U. 8. was willing to help; 


has not sunk in at all. The question, how is it 
possible for the U. S. to be so protective and so 
helpful, rarely, if ever, is being asked, let alone 
answered. The facile assumption that “deeds 
will speak for themselves” has proved to be 
untenable, 

Hence, while the intensity of revolutionary 
or radical-reactionary thinking has been 
reduced greatly as a result of U. 8. programs, 
even in countries which superficially may give 
a contrary impression, wide audiences in 
Europe as well as Asia have retained false 
notions in their minds, if they did not add to 
them (for example, by concerning themselves 
about American “imperialism”), ‘These notions 
extend to practically all political problems and 
make the application of problem. solving 
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techniques, including the establishment of 
mutually beneficial international cooperation— 
and trade, difficult, if not impossible. 

To put it in different terms: The effectiveness 
of the various ‘material’? American programs 
has been limited because, with the exception 
of more or less superficial informational pro- 
grams, few efforts were undertaken to create a 
basic understanding, not only of the programs 
and their techniques themselves, but also of the 
spiritual and moral values and intentions behind 
them. 

Naturally, this intellectual gap m American 
efforts overseas has been recognized many 
times, There have been policy decisions to 
institute an ideological program designed to fill 
those gaps, and a few actions have been taken 
in implementation of those decisions. Never- 
theless, to date this program has been ineffec- 
tive and confused. Many difficulties were 
encountered which have not yet been overcome, 
These difficulties include the vexing problem 
of funding. 

Among the topical, as distinguished from the 
budgetary, difficulties, the following have 
gained some prominence: 


American policy makers and their staffs have 
a@ pragmatic approach to problems, The term 
“ideological” evokes in them an automatically 
negative response. They are afraid that a 
process of theorizing is proposed which would 
have little practical meaning. They see very 
little utility in an endeavor, which, as they see 
it, would do little more than teach political 
philosophy abroad. Instead, they are inclined 
to place their bets on informational programs, 

This type of an objection is based on a mis- 
reading of what the ideological program should 
properly be. Briefly, if it is useful to teach 
foreigners about industrial and agricultural 
practices, it also should be useful to teach them 
about the very basis of all socio-economic 
activities: thinking in general and political 
thinking’ in particular. If it is desired to 
persuade people not to accept Communism but 


instead to adopt democratic methods, a con- 
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vincing line of reasoning, the “buttoning up” 
and the propagation of the argument must be 
desirable, too. How can we really be anti- 
Communist and pro-freedom without presenting 
proper reasons for ow attitude? How can we 
expect to be taken seriously so long as we are 
unwilling to explain and justify our beliefs 
about which we talk so much but seem to think 
so little? How can we really believe in our 
system if wo do not advanco it by creative dis- 
cussions but instead appear to be satisfied with 
public relations interpretations on the cliché 
level? 

These are nasty questions which tend to raise 
Amorican blood pressures; but they are not 
ontirely without justification. | Outwardly, 
Amorican culture has been characterized, to a 
certain extent, by “anti-intellectualism,” at 
least since the end of the Civil War. However, 
this is more appearance than reality. But why 
allow the appearance to continue when the 
reality is sufficiently different so that, in time, a 
more satisfactory impression can be created? 
Political world leadership has been “thrust” 
upon the U. §., as the phrase goes. Such 
leadership, let us be frank, cannot long be 
oxercised in an intellectual vacuum, Intellec- 
tual world Joadership would be a most noble 
goal, » goal which would be in harmony with 
the best traditions of American history and the 
greatest capabilities of the American people. 


In many aspects the intellectual climate of the 
United States is divorced from the thinking habits 
of foreign nations. Morcover, the intellectual 
dovolopmont in the United States is not entirely 
in stop with that of Europe or Asia. Overseas 
countries often throw up new political concepts 
which becomo known in the United States 
only aftor a timo lag of many years (this 
applies not only Lo “ideologies” but to the politi- 
cal sciences as a whole), while the specifically 
Amorican thoughts and solutions are very hard 
to project onto non-American conditions, The 
concrete exporiences of the “old” and the 
“now? worlds are vastly different, yet it is 
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those experiences which give to concepts their 
true meaning and their applicability. Hence, 
politically, the U. S. speaks a special language 
which is hard to translate and to understand. 
To. mention just one of the key differences: 
American political outlooks are optimistic and 
trusting, while those of the “older nations” 
(including Russia) are pessimistic and suspi- 
cious. This difference alone renders American 
thinking almost incomprehensible overseas. 


A large percentage of American books are not 
suitable for foreign markets. Conversely, over- 
seas books rarely find their way into the United 
States; foreign best sellers or academic prestige 
books seldom make a hit here although, 
fortunately, the obverse is not quite so true. 

The situation is made even more difficult by 
the two additional factors that book publishing 
is among the most slowly moving American 
industries and that furthermore the American 
intellectual public relies on books to a much 
lesser extent than their European and Asian 
counterparts. 

Yet despite these difficulties, the following 
wrong impressions persist among American 
policy-makers: 


a. There are enough and pertinent U, S. 
books; hence foreign book needs are being 
satisfied, at least to a reasonable extent; 

b. These good American books are easily 
and accurately understood by foreign readers; 
hence foreign nations, at least those of 
Western Europe, are united with the U. S. 
in a common intellectual venture in which 
the major participants understand each 
other, Western civilization being a concrete, 
intellectual reality ; 

c, The American book industry is doing 
the best they can; and 

d. Books are not that important, anyhow 


In order to be effective, a book program cannot 
be entirely directed by @ government agency. On 
the other hand, a book program which would 
be satisfactory from the requirements point of 
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view, cannot be left entirely in the hands of 
Private enterprise because: 


a. Large markets for suitable books must 
yet be created; 

b. Many of the high quality books which 
should be circulated will not sell enough 
copies to allow the publisher to break even; 

c. Most publishers are unaware of the 
requirements as posed by this program, and 
have no know-how in foreign markets. 


The ideological program therefore poses 
many organizational difficulties which, while 
entirely solvable, nevertheless so far have not 
been solved. It is necessary to stress, however, 
that some progress has recently been made. 


A peculiar difficulty of the ideological program 
4s that in many aspects, it must have a world-wide 
character. At the same time, however, a highly 
localized approach is needed. At a first glance 
it would seem as though the Communist issue 
were identical in character everywhere. A 
closer analysis shows that there are vast 
differences, for example, between Russian and 
Chinese Communism, and the social context 
of the Communist movement in both countries, 
and between the Communist problem in 
France, Yugoslavia, and Jordan. Some books 
dealing with Communism may be useful 
everywhere, albeit in varying degrees, but 
many specific problems of Communism require 
a localized treatment. Audience breakdowns 
within one area also are required from time to 
time; for example, a discussion of “historical 
materialism” should be adapted not only to 
geography (Christianity, Islam, etc.), but also 
to ideological groups, e. g. free-thinkers, 
theists, positivists, etc. The property issue 
presents itself differently to a worker than to 


a businessman. And so on. Organizationally, — 


the difficulty is not only to acquire a capability 
through which to produce the required texts 
both for general and special audiences, but also 
to establish adequate translation and distribu- 
tion facilities so that each important audience 
can be reached with the requived impact. 
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An ideological program by necessity must 
address itself to actual and potential leadership 
groups. It is based on the theory that to the 
extent that leaders can be persuaded, followers 
will be influenced. This theory usually is true, 
but not always. Often “followers” influence 
‘Jeaders,” especially in democracies like the 
U. S. and the U. K. American policy makers 
have been impressed by the need to reach large 
rather than “elite” audiences, because they 
tend to assume that their experiences with 
public opinion pressures and elections are 
valid in most foreign countries. On the other 
hand, they are also impressed by the undispu- 
table fact that illiteracy is as yet rampant in 
many areas and that accordingly, the written 
word is a less suitable means of reaching foreign 
audiences than audible and visual media, 
The question of how the ‘‘mass” audiences have 
been pre-conditioned to react to appeals from 
mass communication media and how they have 
arrived at certain ideas which, in part at least, 
motivate their behavior is broached but rarely. 
Naturally, the ideological program should not 
be content with making an impression on 
leadership groups alone. It also should influ- 
ence the ideas of the “crowd.” 

There exists, actually, a very simple solution 
to this problem. The medical literature, for 
example, consists of advanced scientific trea- 
tises and highly specialized scientific journals, 
textbooks, popularizations in the style of Paul 
de Kruif, indoctrination booklets, and posters. 
Similarly, any political problem would have to 
be explained at different levels of complexity 
and understanding. 

Obviously, the value and pertinence of the 
popular literature and the action posters depend 
on the quality and productivity of the scientific 
inputs. Up to now American programs have 
concentrated mostly on the broad masses and 
have neglected both the leadership groups and 
intellectual creativity. Therefore, in this writ- 
er’s opinion, they have failed to make o lasting 
impact. Health indoctrination (aiming for ex- 
ample at mass vaccinations) without (a) a 
pertinent medical theory, (b) proper vaccines, 
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md (c) trained and cooperative physicians 
vould make little sense. But this is precisely 
vhat we have been trying to do in the political 
ield. Surely, we would not make a deliberate 
lecision to exclude leadership groups from our 
vudiences. But, if so, what have we done to 
‘each them effectively? 


There have been subsidiary objections to the 
ideological program. For example, it is occa- 
sionally feared that if the United States were 
to set forth its political thoughts, it would come 
into conflict with many socialist movements 
and governments or with governments of a 
neutral or semi-fascist type which, however un- 
desirable they may be from the “intellectual” 
point of view, nevertheless have joined us in 
the fight against Communism, It has been 
argued even that socialist movements are needed 
on our side, if only to give mental and perhaps 
intermediate refuge to Communist defectors 
who, intellectually, remain convinced Marxists. 
Thus, it is suggested that possibly the ideologi- 
cal undermining of such regimes and movements 
might in the end lead to a weakening of the 
free world position and, for that matter, open 
doors to Communist infiltration. 

This objection certainly highlights one of the 
practical limitations of any ideological program. 
It is true that in some instances it may be in- 
advisable to “rock tho boat.” Yet it is also 
true that due to their ideological blinders, such 
intellectually unfriendly allies often act in a 
half-hearted and confused manner, and that 
failure to change their political concepts gradu- 
ally may, at a later dato, lead to dangerous 
crises, of which tho issues of colonialism and 
residual feudalism already have offered telling 
demonstrations. Granted that it would be un- 
wise to antagonize allics, it is entirely unneces- 
sary in such cases to run the ideological offort 
in a provocative and hostile manner. Fortu- 
nately, these “in-betweon’’ regimes are not so 
dogmatic that they aro unwilling to listen to 
useful arguments. Such arguments do not 
have to come from the U. 8. government but 
might originate from their own nationals, or- 
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tunately, too, most of these regimes and move- 
ments—and this specifically includes European 
socialism—are groping for new solutions. 
Hence the chances for a careful, and tactful, 
ideological approach would seem to be good, 
precisely with this type of o labile audience. 
This is essentially a matter of adaptation to 
local conditions, The intellectual appeals can 
be phrased positively in such a way that local 
regimes and movements will be helped in their 
current problems in a pragmatical manner. 
The ideological past can be bypassed by turn- 
ing the discussion toward the future and toward 
concrete issues, 


Another objection, raised so far only im- 
plicitly, is that the ideological program is imcom- 
patible with the principle of non-interference. 
Without arguing whether this is or is not the 
case, or whether the objection would carry 
much weight even if it were the case, it should 
be remembered that loans, food shipments, 
and even normal trade, constitute some kind 
of interference into internal affairs, The 
ideological program should be conceived of as & 
sort of export of knowledge and technical 
assistance in problem solving. Whether or 
not the importers of the intellectual commodity 
put the new treasure to use, and in what man- 
ner, is essentially up to them. It is interesting 
to note that suggestions concerning the im~ 
parting of technical knowledge or the export 
of any commodity usually are received kindly. 
But this sympathetic attitude does not extend 
to technical knowledge in thinking, nor to the 
export of books. 


One of the most frequent objections has been 
the contention that the west in general, and the 
United States in particular, “have no ideology.” 
Consequently, it is implied, they have no 
intellectual equipment with which to oppose 
the false ideologies which may be rampant in 
foreign nations, and they should really not 
engage in this sort of skullduggery. The 
other implication, of course, is that the U.S. 
can teach and lead only by example. 

But how will this example become known 
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and understood? Are the motivations and con- 
cepts of the U. S. not part and parcel of the 
examples we are setting? Is the “Why?” 
and the “How?” of an activity less important 
than the "“What?,” the “When?” and the 
“How Much?” It is true that, in a certain 
sense, the Free World has no binding, let alone 
dogmatic, ideology. It is precisely the purpose 
of the ideological program (a purpose confused 
by that unfortunate term) to disassociate 
foreign peoples from their ideological habits 
and their stereotypes in thinking. In another 
sense, however, the western world is com- 
mitted to many basic ideals and values such as 
freedom and human rights; to fundamental 
organizational principles such as constitutional 
government and private ownership; as well as 
to the prescription that decisions should be 
made objectively, impersonally, and legally by 
applying problem solving techniques and de- 
termining the proper solution through discus- 
sion and persuasion rather than force. These 
concepts constitute not only the main unifying 
traditions of the free world, but also the fun- 
damental rationale of why the United States 
is engaged in its present struggle. 

These concepts are not held dogmatically. 
Their implementation is possible in multiple 
forms. Practical difficulties justify exceptions. 
Western governments do not adhere to these 
concepts arbitrarily and capriciously. Thoy 
adhere to them because, at this time, they seem 
to constitute the most satisfactory summation 
of political experience. As of today, they 
offer the optimal solutions, If better solutions 
can be devised, the free world probably will 
adopt them—this is precisely one of the mean- 
ings of freedom, 

Surely, it is inevitable that we explain to 
the world what the very good and convincing 
reasons are why we do not believe that Com- 
munism (or any other “ism,” for that matter) 
would be a beneficial solution to political, 
social, and economic problems anywhere. Even 
on the basis of a radical relativism which 
would assert that truth is a function of geog- 
raphy, it would be in our national interest to 
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explain our particular “brand of truth” and 
to terminate a situation in which the other side 
is the only one which expounds its philosophy, 
especially so, since the Communist “truth” 
does not stand up under objective analysis. 
So far, we have failed to give this explanation. 
It is, therefore, not particularly surprising 
that foreign peoples are confused about the 
motives of the United States and about their 
stakes in the world conflict. The galling 
aspect of this state of affairs is that we have 
allowed the bad thoughts to push the good 
ones into the background. Intellectually we 
are on the defensive, although the opponent 
does not have one single valid point. 


The Current Situation 


Regardless of the merits and shortcomings 
of the above arguments pro and con the 
ideological program, the United States is con- 
fronted by a practical situation which in some 
way or other requires positive solutions. 

In many European countries (although not 
yet in Asia), ideologies have lost much of their 
lustre. People have begun to realize that the 
old, stereotyped solutions do not work. Still, 
they hang on to the old creeds because nothing 
has come to hand which could serve as a sub- 
stitute. Many have looked to the U. S. for 
guidance, but have been disappointed. Leader- 
ship must assert itself, above all, intellectually. 
So far, the U. S. has not satisfied this require- 
ment of leadership. 

No one doubts the material accomplishments 
of the U. S., but rightly or wrongly, there is a 
great deal of doubt about American cultural 
capabilities, Fundamentally, the pretended 
lack of cultural creativity is the one, and cer- 
tainly the most telling, argument of the “anti- 
Americans.” The successes of this type of 
propaganda are due to our almost intentional 
default in the cultural field? 

For more than thirty years Russia has 
flooded the world book markets with Com- 

1To the writer’s knowledge, very few, if any, U. 8. 


foundations are giving financial assistance to the arts, 
Moreover, while foundations finance “research,” they 
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munist literature, translated in a maximum 
number of languages and available at cheap 
prices. There is, in addition, ao very large 
output of books which are not properly labelled 
Communist or socialist but which propagate the 
Marxian creed. Readers in many countries 
have easy access to this type of literature— 
innumerable book stores handle leftist literature 
and no other—and they are therefore heavily 
influenced by it, especially since they find it 
oxtremoly difficult and in some cases impossible 
to procure, let alone buy, literature which would 
act forth the objective point of view. 

During the past few years literacy has grown 
rapidly in many countries. As people learn 
how to read, they desire to use the newly 
acquired skill. Being anxious to peruse books 
and magazines and finding no suitable western 
literature, they have no choice but to turn to 
Communist literature which is offered to them 
80 liberally. One of the fundamental reasons 
why the Communists are making progress in 
tho so-called underdeveloped areas is precisely 
that they wore far-sighted enough to do 
advance planning in the field of international 
book publishing. 

Concurrent with the growth in literacy, there 
has been a great deal of progress in higher 
education. Universities have expanded every- 
where and the number of graduate students is 
increasing oven in countries with “mature 
civilizations.” Unfortunately, the textbook 
situation in many countries is deplorable. 
Toxts usually are out of date by as much as 
thirty to forty years and quite often they are 
not available in suitable languages; oven 
worse, thore are no textbooks for many per- 


usually do not finance books. The products of U. 8. 
intellectual endeavor and, often, leadership remain 
locked up in safes and rarely go beyond a mimeographed 
manugoript, In view of the millions of dollars available, 
this is an ubterly ridtsulous situation, Even American 
musical comedies, many of which are of high quality, 
do not reach the European market for a few practical 
reasons. Ience, the European theater-goer lives on 
dict of tho last contury, i. e. the cultural export of 
Austria still lingers on, and a groat American capability 
romaings unused, 
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tinent fields, There is not much of an accessi- 
ble scientific literature which the student can 
utilize instead, especially if he is restricted to 
work in small libraries.2 Again, the Commu- 
nist book is most easily accessible and while not 
all of their texts are convincing, nevertheless 
they perform a job of mental preconditioning, 
especially among students who are politically 
interested and who may choose a political 
career. If education is one of the keys to a 
more satisfactory long-range development of 
the world situation, then obviously there is a 
need to supply suitable books to foreign 
students. Must not the U. S. do its utmost to 
precondition foreign thinking to become sym- 
pathetic to this country? 

There is an overriding need to explain to 
foreign leadership groups and their supporters 
modern ways of solving political, social, and 
economic problems. This need derives not 
only from the requirement of clarifying for them 
the various American programs and politics 
which, in the last analysis, they do not quite 
understand, but also from the necessity of 
having countries work out their own solutions 
and participate intelligently in cooperative 
efforts. So long as American aid programs 
were restricted to humanitarian purposes, there 
may not have been much use in such explana- 
tions. However, with more complex programs 
aiming at long range results, education must go 
hand in hand with strietly economic and mili- 
tary activities. It is a fact that overseas 
leadership groups, to a large extent, still are 
thinking in an intellectual framework which at 


2 Even the British Museum in London, one of the 
world’s outstanding libraries, is years behind in 
cataloguing; hence the English reader encounters great 
difficulty in obtaining American books which, in addi- 
tion, are too expensive for him to purchase, And yet, 
in this case, there are no language harriers. The 
situation in France and Germany is far worse, and it is 
unnecessary to comment on the situation in the more 
retarded countries. Be if mentioned merely that, in 
1953, the University of Panama (!) did not have a set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica; the Panamanian 
student was forced to rely on the Spanish Encyclopedia 
of 1926. 
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best is out of date and at worst is shot through 
with false notions. It is this unsatisfactory 
frame of reference which prevents them from 
comprehending what their problems really are 
and from devising the proper solutions to their 
troubles, American programs indeed often were 
like an effort to fill up a bottomless pit. But 
the holes which we did not succeed in filling 
were in peoples’ heads. Fortunately, this 
situation can be corrected. 

The many public information programs 
undertaken by the United States have not come 
to grips with the real difficulty. The mere 
purveying of factual information, the distri- 
bution of booklets intentionally written in a 
simplified style, and even the presenting of an 
occasional serious book do not undermine 
conventional and entrenched thought patterns. 
On the contrary, such efforts at dissemination 
often lose much of their effectiveness because 
the propagated messages are evaluated on the 
basis of pre-existing convictions and therefore 
are discounted and disbelieved. Thinking can 
be developed only by serious, profound and 
even difficult discussion; it can be stimulated 
only by the exercise of the brain. Populariza- 
tions are necessary, but not enough; and even 
popularizations must appear in the form of 
books in order to hit the target effectively. So 
far, despite all the great advantages of the 
modern media of mass communications, none 
of them has shown any particular potentiality 
in the field of study and thought development. 
There is no learning without books, and hence 
no thinking. In the intellectual field, the book 
still rules supreme, even in this country. Bo it 
remembered that the American student acquires 
his basic knowledge and his thinking techniques 
mostly from books and other scientific publi- 
cations. Additional inputs from other media, 
at best perform ancillary duties. The reason 
for this is simplé: The written word is a 
permanent record; the spoken word and the 
visual image give only fleeting impressions. 

Within the requirement of imparting tech- 
nical knowledge, there exists the need to pro- 
vide a frame of ideas, ideals, and values. Such 
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“higher” concepts are necessary to evaluate 
technical solutions and make the proper choices 
from among the various technically feasible 
alternatives. A solution may be technically 
perfect but it may violate the fundamental 
criteria of ethics. For example, a country may 
suffer from overpopulation. ‘Technically speak- 
ing, this problem can be solved, easily enough, 
through partial extermination. The question 
is: why is this technically “perfect’’ solution 
not acceptable? Naturally, this problem of 
choices from alternate solutions usually pre- 
sents itself in a less drastic manner. But since 
people are very hazy about what their criteria 
are, or, in their own judgment, ought to be, 
or how to determine and define criteria in an 
orderly manner, they frequently make the 
wrong choices, even from their own point of 
view. To besure, this is an area beyond factual 
science and which, therefore, is exposed to value 
judgments or mere opinions. Fence, discus- 
sions of topics of this kind may be found objec- 
tionable. The point, however, is not to per- 
suade the audience to accept one or the other 
value judgment, but to acquaint them with 
the nature of and the reasons for e particular 
value judgment and still more important, with 
the nature of and the reasons for competing 
value judgments. The choice is up to the 
audience, inevitably so, but an effort should 
be undertaken to make them understand be- 
tween which alternatives they are choosing and 


‘how such a choice can be made through the 


application of objective methods. It is quite 
difficult to explain this type of a problem in 
any medium other than books, although no 
effort should be spared to render other media 
more useful for such an endeavor. Unfortu- 
nately, current literature neglects this key 
issue (unless we assume that the gap has been 
filled by some sporadic European writings), 
thus giving the Communists the advantage of 
making their ‘solutions’ appear far more 
acceptable than they really are. 

Tt is possible that the present negotiations 
about increasing contacts between East and 
West will lead to an influx of Russian travelers 
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into western countries. This presents ® prac- 
tical situation in the most literal sense of the 
word: Should there not be an effort to provide 
these Russian tourists with reading materials? 
It is known that Soviet personnel when traveling 
in foreign countries make efforts to obtain 
Russian language books printed outside of the 
USSR. Put in different terms; we will receive 
these tourists in order to show them the “sights”! 
of the free world. Whas else must be done in 
order to reach, in addition to the eyes, the minds 
of those travelers? The “sights” by them- 
selves will not tell the story. On the contrary, 
“showing the sights” may lead to false impres- 
sions unless proper explanations are provided. 

It must bo oxpeected that Russian tourists, 
both before leaving and after returning, will be 
subjected to some kind of Communist in- 
doctrination in order to neutralize the effects 
of the trip. In this case, East-West contacts 
may play into Sovict hands. In order to 
benefit from these contacts, the U. 8. must 
attompt to reach the tourists’ minds, and reach 
it by genuinely intellectual means. But how? 
Radio and television transmitting to Western 
audiences will teach the transient tourists very 
little, Refuges newspapers may not be ac- 
coptable to them. Western language literature 
may bo accessible only in part. It is quite 
apparent therefore that these travelers can be 
reached offectively only through Russian lan- 
guage books and magazines. 

The difficult problem of the peaceful evolu- 
tion of the Sovict system has a considerable 
bearing on the ideological program. We must 
remembor that Soviot leaders have been living 
in intelloetual isolation and therefore may not 
be able, by thoir own efforts, to determine the 
proper solutions for their predicament, Sim- 
ilarly, tho Russian bureaucrats and the dynamic 
eloments of the Russian society, while realizing 
perfectly woll that they are confronted by 
many quandarics, aro not entirely able to 
undorstand the nature of their troubles, let 
alono to discover solutions suitable enough to 
improve the situation and at the same time 
gave their hoads. Russian intellectual life, at 
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least insofar as socio-political and economic 
problems are concerned, is shot through with 
false and antiquated ideas, ideological dogmas, 
erroneous assumptions, and falsified historical 
images. Mentally, the Russians are living in 
a political dream world. This cannot be other- 
wise, not only because the “iron curtain” aims 
at precisely this result—even granting that 
there may be leaks in that curtain——but also 
because intellectual production necessarily takes 
place in print. This particular type of produc- 
tion is highly “underdeveloped” in the Soviet 
Union. 

Socially effective thinking takes neither the 
form of solitary contemplation, nor of verbal 
discussion, although both are necessary; it 
manifests itself in writing, and it becomes 
effective in the form of books and essays. ‘The 
commodity called “thinking” is a product of 
two processes: free discussion, interchange of 
ideas, and objective and frank mutual criticism 
on the one hand, and printing, binding, dis- 
tributing, and reading of books on the other. 
We are dealing here not with elusive matters 
of the “Spirit,” but with particular types 
of an industry. The growth of this industry in 
Russia has been thwarted. Despite a huge book 
publishing effort within and outside the Soviet 
Union, there is little output of the one com- 
modity which is most urgently needed for the 
evolution of Russia: creative political thinking. 

It is therefore necessary to provide the 
Russian intelligentsia (in the broadest meaning 
of the term, which includes political leaders, 
industrialists, officers, etc.) with the necessary 
wherewithal in this field, i. e. do the thinking 
for them or at least work up the required docu- 
mentation. This situation is not at all new in 
Russian history. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury and prior to the revolution, a great deal 
of Russian thinking was done abroad, both by 
political exiles and by non-Russians. It was 
this thinking “from afar” which had been pro- 
duced in Western Europe and which was dis- 
tributed only with great difficulty within 
Russia which changed the course of Russian 
history. Like the British who must import 
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their meat and bacon, so the Russians must 
import their thinking, and similarly as the 
British may buy from a British firm incor- 
porated abroad, so this imported thinking may 
be produced by Russian nationals living in 
foreign parts. 

To approach this same problem from a 
different point of view, it could be said that 
perhaps foreign nations cannot do much about 
the evolution within the Soviet Union (which 
certainly would be an oversimplified assump- 
tion). Certainly, the evolution would be the 
primary business of the Russians themselves. 
Yet the requirement remains for the free 


world to see to it that this evolution goes in an ~ 


acceptable direction. One way to do this is to 
supply the Russian society with the necessary 
concepts and reform ideas, ec. g. redemocrati- 
zation; to get a genuine discussion about 
Russian problems going; and to make sure that 
this discussion will take place in full public 
view in a maximum number of countries. 
While the findamental ideas needed to make 
this discussion attractive and self-propelled must 
come from books, there is of course no need to 
restrict the distribution of pertinent knowledge 
and argument to this medium. . On the contrary, 
every effort should be made to harness all 
means of communication to the dissemination 
of ideas, and to rely heavily on all those media 
which can reach back into the Soviet Union 
(this, of course, includes speeches by western 
statesmen and diplomatic negotiations). 

One concluding thought. Some of the most 
important difficulties of the American posture 
arise from the fact that European and Asian 
intellectuals, by and large, do not side with the 
United States. Some of those forgers of for- 
mulas and makers of opinion may give this 
country lukewarm support because they like 
Communism even less than “Americanism,” 
but most intellectuals are “alienated” from the 
American system and from free world institu- 
tions in general. Hence these institutions are 
not supported by the energy derived from a 
steady flow of creative ideas, and the political 
climate is uninspired, fear-ridden, confused, and 
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even boring. If history is any guide, such a 
situation bodes ill for the future. Now, we 
can philosophize about the causes of this 
negativism by the intellectuals and in bombastic 
style discover the symptoms of irresistible 
decay: “the rise and fall of Western civili- 
zation.” Rather than rely on the useless 
apocalyptic testimony of Taine, Spengler, 
Toynbee, et al. in this matter, we should 
follow the practical advice of Frederick the 
Great, who is reported to have said that cooks, 
ladies of easy virtue, and professors can be 
bought at every streeteorner. We need not 
think about “buying,” but the fact is that 
some of this alienation can be explained rather 
effortlessly by the insecure professional status, 
low income, poor career chances, intense 
personal rivalries, and mutual jealousies of the 
intellectuals. By giving them a real chance and 
by integrating them into the system through 
enlisting the better thinkers in the ideological 
program, this so-called alienation probably 
would disappear in a hurry and the west would 
then be in a position to draw upon proper 
intellectual support which, let us face it, in the 
long run is indispensible to our security. 


Ill, SUMMARY 


Tt is easy to see that an unfocused ideological 
program designed to spread knowledge “in 
general,” easily could get out of hand and 
would be difficult to organize. By contrast, if 
the American ideological effort were geared 
closely to current western programs such as 
the inspection scheme, the strengthening of 
NATO, technical assistance, and if adopted, 
the ownership program, the operation would 
become feasible. In this case, the ideological 
debate would not have to be restricted to 
questions of abstract theory, but would deal 
with concrete issues and would have a bearing 
on current activities and decisions-in-the-mak- 
ing. It should be added thot the time require- 
ments of the ideological program are rather 
considerable. Hence, an early beginning is 
imperative, 
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The primary task of the ideological program, 
therefore, should be to provide the foreign 
world, including the “iron curtain” countries, 
with suitable interpretations of American pro- 
grams and developments. Second, this pro- 
gram should sensitize foreign audiences to the 
scientific approach to problem solving in the 
socio-political fields, and in general make pos- 
sible the objective study of the political sciences. 

Third, it should acquaint them with the 
principles and criteria by which technical solu- 
tions can be sclected from the point of view 
of their human, social, and economic cosfs.3 

Fourth, the ideological program must make an 
effort to refute the Communist ideology in all 
its aspects, While the western posture in this 
aron has improved considerably over the past 
fow years, the entire documentation is available, 
it is not accessible in most countries, including, 
to a certain extent, in the United States, 
Non-accossibility is due to three factors: 

a) The documentation is spread out over 
many languages with many of the language 


4 Assume, for argument’s sake, that Communism 
constitutes a technically perfect solution to the eco- 
nomic problem. It is certainly a fact that people 
have espoused the Communist solution because they 
believe Communism to be economically superior to 
capitalism. If, however, it were made clear that the 
cost of installing Communism is very heavy in human 
suffering and blood and that to maintain a Communist 
sysatom many freedoms would have to be sacrificed in 
porpetuity, thon it is reasonable to anticipate that this 
solution would lose much of its glamour, In addition, 
it would bo made oloar that the logic on which the whole 
ceconomic argumont is based is shaky, and even as- 
suming the best conceivable performance for Com~ 
munism and a bad porformance for the free enterprise 
systom, tho statistical differences in the accomplish- 
ments of both systoms would be quite insignificant. 
For example, a capitalist economy might grow by one 
or two percent per year as distinguished from a hypo- 
thotical and welt functioning Communist economy 
with a growth rate of three to four percent, The 
audiences will have no difficulty grasping that (a) this 
difforonce of a few percent is not worth the immense 
sacrifice, (b) the free enterprise system might be able 
to compete with Communism after all; and (ce) it is 
not a choice bebwoon black and white or zero versus 
one-hundred. 
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groups, particularly in the underdeveloped 

areas having barely any literature at all; 

b) The literature is quite voluminous but 
the various pertinent facts are dispersed over 
innumerable publications so that a casual 
reader is entirely unable to get the complete 
story; 

c) To the extent that the facts have been 
worked up, the acquisition of a relatively 
complete set of documentary volumes re- 
quires an investment of several hundred 
dollars. Very few of the overseas libraries, 
not to mention private individuals, have 
made this investment. 

It should be mentioned that a purely nega- 
tive criticism of Communism probably would 
not be satisfactory. The points which should be 
driven home are rather: 

a. Sovietism has moved a long way from 
Marx; 

b. Sovietism and Communism are really 
antiquated and unsatisfactory; 

c. Dogmatic thinking is unscientific, yet 
Marxism claims to be objective and scientific; 

d. Better solutions have become available, 
ete. 

In other words, a positive approach should be 
taken, discussing the future rather than the 
past. 

Fifth, the ideological program should come to 
grips with many of the non-Communist ideol- 
ogies, such as economic nationalism and 
socialism. Those are less erroneous and ob- 
noxious systems than Communism, but both 
exert world-wide influence and hamper progress 
in many countries. There are also ideologies 
of local character which require refutation. 
In all these cases it should be demonstrated 
that these ideologies are antiquated and un- 
imaginative, and do not address themselves to 
the problems as they are solvable in reality. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The United States has been hurt by 
neglecting the ideological aspects of its policies. 
9, The objections raised against the ideo- 
logical program are generally invalid, although 
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it is true that, in many instances, the program 
must be adjusted to local conditions. 

3. The United States is confronted by many 
concrete situations which urgently require 
various efforts in the fields of ideology and 
education. 

4. The books and magazines must necessarily 
be the prime, though by no means the unique, 
media of the ideological program. 

5. The book program falls into the following 
parts: 

a. Re-issue of pertinent old texts; 
b, Writing of new texts and books; 
c. Translation of such books; 

d. Dissemination. 

6. Moreover, the book programs should 
embrace the following sub-programs: 

a. Efforts within the “developed” free 
world, including NATO. 

b. Efforts within the underdeveloped areas. 

ec. Efforts against Communism in general, 
and in particular against Communist 
movements: 
(1) Outside the Iron Curtain. 
(2) Inside the Iron Curtain. 

d. Efforts to foster the evolution of the 
Soviet regime. 

7. The ideological program to be effective, 
must be properly organized and funded. 


¥. RECOMMENDATION 


That on the basis of policy decisions made 
previously, a decision be made to start this 
program forthwith on a large scale that for 
this purpose the necessary organization be 
created within the government,’ and that the 
operation be adequately funded, 


APPENDIX 


To show that the ideological program does 
not necessarily have to take the form of a 
pedantic exercise in the writing of learned 


‘ American foundations could be of great help in this 
endeavor. ‘Fheir cooperation should be requested, 
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tomes, the following idea is suggested for 
consideration. 

The United States Government should de- 
velop an exhibition to demonstrate to foreign 
audiences the workings of the American eco- 
nomic system, This exhibit should be divided 
into the following parts: 

1. A division of living standards showing 
how the standards of the average American 
have risen since 1848, the time when Marx 
wrote the Communist Manifesto. It should 
show the various facilities, including machinery 
and electric appliances in the possession of the 
average American, include explanations con- 
cerning the utility of that equipment and its 
money saving propensities, and also deal with 
food, clothing, entertainment, travel, etc. 

2, A division dealing with the financial 
asset in the possession of the average American; 
his bank account, house ownership, bond 
holdings, insurance policies, and stocks, and of 
course, also with the various obligations which 
he has contracted. It would be useful to show 
how over the last hundred years the average 
“wealth” of the American citizen has increased, 
how furthermore the financial status of a family 
which is saving regularly can grow, and lastly, 
how the financial position of the average 
American is improving in the course of his 


‘professional life. 


3. A division showing the manner in which an 
American earns money. There should bo 
represented the various methods employed by 
American corporations to share profits with 
workers, to enlarge the participation of white 
and blue collar workers in management, as 
well as the more standard practices of all 
American industries of continual pay raises, 
collective bargaining, paid vacations, etc. The 
point would not necessarily be to paint an 
unrealistic picture by glossing over difficulties, 
but rather to indicate that there has been 
steady progress and that a large number of 
methods have been invented and are being 
experimented with, which will not only increase 
the satisfaction of the worker, but equally as 
important, constantly improve the worker’s 
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status and augment the productivity of the 
industry as a whole. 

4, Another division should portray parallel 
developments in the field of agriculture. 

5. Again another division should describe 
the various American economic institutions on 
which all this progress is dependent, such as 
vetail trade organizations, fair trading and 
employment practices, banking, credit: institu- 
tions, highway systems, advertising, anti-trust 
legislation, etc. In this division there also 
should be materials showing the true character 
of the American economy, that is, not a 
“onpitalist” economy of Communist mythology 
but one in which all forms of ownership and 
management are being applied simultaneously, 
according to common sense, economic 
suitability, and efficiency. 

6. A sixth division should show the political 
conditions in which such developments were 
possible, including the indispensable role which 
has been paid by private property, freedom of 
speech and assembly, by the constitutional and 
election systems, and by the American judiciary. 

7, It might be useful to include a last divi- 
sion of overall statistical information. The 
exhibition, to gain maximum of credence, should 
indicate “soft spots” in the American picture. 
Tor example, after showing the financial status 
of the average American worker, it should indi- 
cate the status both of the poorest and the 
richest groups and also show the distribution 
of the various income groups. The same ob- 
jective approach can be used throughout. At 
the same timo, the impression should be created 
that progress gradually eliminates the areas of 
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poverty and dissatisfaction, and that this 
progress continues unabated in the U. S. 


In order to make the material exhibits more 
comprehensible, it would be necessary to have 
ready at such an exposition suitable literature, 
on all levels ranging from simplified descrip- 
tions to complicated analyses. This literature 
should be sufficiently detailed to deal with 
many of the subsidiary problems which might 
be of interest to the visitors, but at the same 
time there must be texts dealing with the Amer- 
ican systems as a whole. Naturally, it would 
be very useful if, within the framework of the 
exhibition, lectures, and perhaps seminars 
could be held frequently. 

It is recommended that several such exhibi- 
tions be prepared to be shown in various coun- 
tries in Asia, Europe, Latin America, and Africa. 
These exhibitions of course, should not be uni- 
form, but should be adjusted to the cultural 
and intellectual levels of the prospective audi- 
ences. 

It is furthermore recommended that such an 
exhibition be prepared for showing in the Soviet 
Union and in other Communist countries and 
that the American Government, within the 
framework of the negotiations about increased 
contacts between east and west, invite the 
Soviet’ government to prepare on its own an 
exhibition about the working of the Communist 
economic system to be shown in the United 
States, provided, of course, the American ex- 
hibition would be admitted to the Soviet Union. 
This particular American exhibition should 
include a legal section deseribing the safeguards 
of the law which the American citizen enjoys. 
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LETTER INVITING PANEL PARTICIPATION 


August 16, 1955 


The recent conference of heads of government of the Big Four at Geneva 
opened up new possibilities and requirements for U. S. action for both the 
immediate future and for the longer pull. 


In carrying out my responsibilities to furnish advice on the psychological 
aspects of policies followed by the United States, I am particularly anxious to 
enlist the help of outside-of-government experts like yourself. The contribu- 
tion made by such people has proven extremely valuable in the recent past. 
I desire to continue it in the future. 


I would therefore like to invite your participation in a group study and 
review of the psychological aspects of future U. 8. strategy. This study 
should develop the means and methods best calculated to achieve U. S. 
objectives, taking into consideration the necessity for an integrated national 
program within which long-term military, economic, technological, and 
ideological programs can be developed and financed. 


Enclosed you will find information relating to the administrative plans 
for these discussions. I hope you will be able to join in this effort. I look 
forward with pleasure to seeing you. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Nevson A, Rocksretir 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Special Assistant to the President 


Enclosure: 
Objectives of the Panel 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PANEL 
A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Future U. S. Strategy 


I. Problem 


1. To study the psychological aspects of possible U. 8. strategy in the light 
of developments at Geneva in order to discover an optimum, integrated national 
program within which specific long-term military, economic, technological, 
and ideological programs can be developed and financed. 


Il. Discussion 


2. A central problem of psychological significance facing the U. S. is what 
means and methods it should utilize to maintain the unity and strength of the 
Free World in the face of a Soviet peace offensive designed to dissipate the 
fear and moral superiority which have thus far kept it together. The U. 5. 
must not permit the new international atmosphere to eliminate the moral issue 
of freedom vs. the spiritual oppression of communism; otherwise, Free World 
strength and purpose may be eroded away. In addition the U. S. must find 
gome other motivation than fear with which to inspire the efforts of free men 
for the long pull. 


3. It is now a long-range objective of the U. S. to assist the orderly demo- 
cratic development of those nations outside the Communist bloc. It would 
seem that perhaps this objective affords the most promising basis for free world 
unity, particularly if it is built through a common effort to achieve the hopes 
and aspirations of the peoples. To achieve this objective requires careful 
long-term planning, financing, and integration of economic programs with 
other programs. Exclusive reliance on economic aid is not enough. The 
social, political, military and ideological factors must be integrated with the 
economic. The U. S. could concurrently exert far more dynamic, evolutionary 
“iden” leadership which would give the uncommitted peoples of the world 
the undorstanding that democratic solutions to their economic and social, as 
well as political, problems can be found and that these solutions will be effective. 


4. The U. 8. has the capability, through technological development, to 
block the Soviet military threat in every field. The real strength of the 
United States lies in the dynamic social structure from which its industrial 
and technological superiority flows. If this strength is effectively mobilized, 
the United States can overcome the Free World’s markedly increased in- 
difference which results from the new Soviet diplomacy and approaching 
parity in thermonuclear capabilities, 

5. To take these steps, national strategic coordination of all pertinent U. S. 
actions is required. As the President has stated: “. .. we must bring the 
dozen of agencies and bureaus to concentrated action under an over-all scheme 
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of strategy.” (San Francisco speech, 1952) Such an “over-all scheme of 
strategy” should: 


a. Establish a basis for Free World cooperation which does not depend 
on the fear of naked Communist aggression but which rests on the moral 
ascendency of human freedom. 

b. Achieve actual U. S. and allied military superiority. 

ce. Assure a rate of economic growth in the Free World superior to that 
attained in the Communist bloc. 


d. Assist free socieities to be more effective and more responsive to basic 
human aspirations than Communist-dominated societies. 


e. Create the long-term political, economic and military unity of the 
U. S.-led alliances, with due understanding of the realities of a nuclear 
military posture as a basis for achieving a practical armament agreement. 


If. Conclusions 


6. Current National Security Policy calls for ‘a flexible combination of 
military, political, economic, propaganda and other actions .. . 80 coordi- 
nated as te reinforce one another.” As a result of the new developments in 
international affairs a greater need exists for psychological strategy which will 
provide more specific guidance for departmental and agency programs and 
which will enable the U. 5S. to gain maximum psychological advantage from 
all its actions. To help fulfill this need, it has been agreed to augment regular 
governmental procedures by forming a study panel. The study panel will be 
composed of outstanding experts in significant areas. In addition, selected 
governmental officials should participate as appropriate. 

7, A fresh outside look at many of the complex problems confronting the 
Government can make a major contribution to the development of our evolving 
national strategy. This contribution can be enhanced if made by outsiders 
who have had some association with the Government and who are algo gen- 
erally familiar with current procedures and capabilities. Certain official 
background papers and other necessary information will therefore be given to 
the study panel, 


IV. Terms of Reference 


8. The terms of reference of the study panel are implicit in the world situ- 
ation. An initial survey of the psychological aspects of the political, economic, 
social and military factors affecting U. S. security will doubtless result in the 
panel focusing attention on certain crucial areas of government activity as 
well as on the major regional problems. 

9. Background areas of investigation 
a. Major political trends 


(1) Assess the likely emerging foreign policies of the USSR and other 
major nations or groups of nations for the foreseeable future. 
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(2) Assess the cohesiveness of the Soviet bloc vs. the Free World alliance 
system, the impact and evolution of neutralism and the forces influencing 
the uncommitted nations and peoples, 

b. The military balance 

(1) Assess the scale and character of the likely Soviet effort in the ‘arms 
race over the next five to ten years. 

(2) Consider the possible uses, military, political, and psychological to 
which Moscow might put arms parity or superiority, if they achieved it. 

c, Asta, Middle East, Africa, and Latin America 

(1) Assess the scale and character of the likely Comumnist challenge 
over the next five to ten years, 

; (2) Consider the possible uses, military, political and psychological 
‘| which Moscow (and/or Peking) might make of a position of relative 
strength. 


| 10. Psychological Aspects of Implementing Programs 


a. Consider the kind of U. S, and Free World policy, from the present 
forward, which would take advantage of the new developments and 
frisstents Communist purposes and lead to an internal modification of 
policy within the bloc and result in an accommodation with the Free 
World on terms acceptable to the U. 5. 

b. Consider the scale and character of the U.S. and Free World effort 
required to counter the Communist effort in Europe, Asia, Africa, Near 
East and Latin America. Estimate the cost to the U.S. and Free World 
of making the requisite economic, social and ideological effort, and the 
psychological basis for demonstrating the all important long term self 
interest of such a program. 

c. Consider the scale and character of the U.S. and Free World effort 
required to counter the Soviet military effort and imtentions. Estimate 
the cost of the economic outlay to the U.S. and Free World of making the 
requisite effort and its psychological and political implications. 

d. Consider the size and nature of the information program required to 
maximize sustained public support for the U. S. and alkied effort. 

e. Consider the creation of new methods whoreby U. S. private and 

} governmental actions might better promote regional cooperation. 
4 f, Develop more effective programs for training U, S. officials in the 
discharge of the U.S. role of cooperative world loadership. 


11. Integration 


After the foregoing separate clements are explored, the study panel should 
consider how best to integrate ita findings in order to provide governmental 
departments with useful, definitive psychological guidance, ‘To this end, it 
should consider: 

a. What potential resources, political actions, and strategic possibilities 
are suggested as offering the greatest promise for attaining a greater 
degree of peacoftl initiative by the U.S. 
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resources more efficiently in the light of the new developments. 

c, What world-wide, mutually beneficial objectives should be adopted 
by the U. S. in relation to the Free World and what time phasing i 
is recommended for attaining these objectives. 4 


12. Qualifying Factors 
The study group should not merely arrive at a “most likely” projection to in 
achieve psychological strategy objectives, but indicate frankly and explicitly s 
its believed margins of error and its doubts. In suggesting U. S. and Free : 
World counter-moves, the study group should indicate the margins of risk and 
safety which it attaches to the proposed levels of effort and the intelligence 
assumptions which underlie them. (National Intelligence Estimates will be . 
made available.) { 
While, in the end, the study group should emerge with a cost estimate, it : 
should define the political and psychological conditions on which the success RY 
or failure of such an effort may depend. 


{ 

b. In what respect is it possible to do more effective planning and use | 
nf 

| 

i 
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